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“FringeJZ eyn Alasnam in the days of old, 

Led by a dreflm, unearthed a secret stair, 

And, this descending, reached a vault, and there— 
So runs the tale ScheherazadeJfcold— 

He Found great store of precious stones and gold. 
And eight pure dia&ond statues, passingjair: 

Yet was it shown him that a ninth, more rare. 
After long patient search he should behold. 

‘ What is more precious than the diamond bright, 
And what more pure than is its liquid light?’ 
Ponders the prince, as weary and sore tried. 
Homeward he hastes to seek his hard-won prize. 

He gains the vault wherein the treasure lies; 

He turns the key,—and clasps his beauteous bride! 

A. Gockburk. 
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CHAPTER' I. 

“ A man that fortune’s bnffete and rewards, 

Hast ta’en with equal thanks." 

H 

“ So, as I told you, they are coming,” lie said 
again, after he had eajd other things. 

^ They ware standing on the balcony that pro¬ 
jected from an upper window in a crowded 
street. In idle Spain one spends a great deal 
of time on the balcony. He leaned negligently 
jfcgainst the window-frame; she—‘with hands 
olasping the iron bar of the railing—was look¬ 
ing down with grave eyes on the fluctuating 
crowd that crossed and recrossed the sun-flooded 
Puerta Sol. There was a great life and 
movement there; the m : /igled murmur and 
tyua of the city’s voice rose urgently on tty 
hot air. The' sky above them was a deep, 
pwjUag “blue, serene and unchanging; the 
.ka&t, i 
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great basin in centre oF^tke wide square 
where the water-carriers wore busy, brimmed 
over; tbe splash of tlwkfedling silver, heard and 
then lost again, had coolness in the very sound 
of it. 

“ Is he like yoy ? ” she askedtby-and-by. 

He was a little time in answering, staring 
absently at a spot of vivid 'colour nuvle by the 
loose crimson girdle of a passing Aguador , and 
she turned to look at him. 

“ I was considering whether there was any 
possible point where we came within speaking 
distance of each other,” he said, smiling at her; 
“ but I think not. He’s a mpoilt boy ; he takes 
tremendous liberties. That? means that I am 
much wiser, you know.” 

“ Oh, of course ! ” 

“Once, for a marvel, our fancy ran in the 
same direction, but not for long. No,”—he gave 
his head a little backward toss—“ we are not 
alike; he is one of the fellows who are born 
lucky.” 

“ What was the fancy that you shared ? Tell 
me, Ralph.” 

She spoke softly and yet eagerly. To any 
one listening it would have been readily ap¬ 
parent thkt this young girl was accustomed to 
have her questions answered. 

“We imagined ourselves to bp in love with 
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the same woman*’’ The ligtyfc in his eyes was 
almost ironical, yet he. ’was smiling at her. 
“ Chester was in love w-ithr himself, I dare say ; 
as for me, I found\ consolation ryot so impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ Do you krfcw, .Ralph,” ghe said gravely, 
looking down again on the passing tide of life 
beneathI think you are not glad these people 
are coming. I think you are displeased.” 

He shrugged his shoulders lazily—.a gesture 
easily caught*from the infectious habit all about 
him. 

“ One ought to love one’s cousin,” she said, 
with a fine little air of gravity that amused him. 

“ I don’t find that commandment in the De¬ 
calogue.” 

“ I shall love mine when I know her,” she 
answered, as if the argument were final. 

“ And as for our cousinship,” he went on, 
“ it is so many times removed that we gave up 
the conundrum long ago. I don’t suppose we 
should count kin out of Scotland; and I only let 
him claim the honour when he is decently civil 
and respectful.” 

“ Well, it’s very nice of him to come all this 
way to see you. If Bell offered me a visit, I 
shouldn’t be so grumpy.” 

“Mrs. Henshaw isn’t my cousin, I thank 
the gods,” he said fervently; “ nor the fair Miss 
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Henshaw either ! r Will you $ell me why they 
should come here ? ” 

“Why shouldj^they'not come here? Madrid 
isn’t ours.” 

“ Because we tlon’t wanft them,” he made hold 
to answer. “ They have the^ whole of Europe 
for a happy hunting ground; why should they 
choose to descend on this special corner ? ” 

“ Perhaps they have been in every other 
corner-already.” 

“I think we are very comfortable without 
them,” he went on, unheeding. “We have no 
eligible young mien for Mrs. Henshaw’s investi¬ 
gation. Spanish grandees are out of the run¬ 
ning. Worth’s masterpieces and Miss Henshaw’s 
smiles will be wasted here.,, Chester may amuse 
himself possibly—at our expense. He is a 
frivolous youth, and he will insist on our all 
being frivolous to keep him company. His 
object in life is to be amused. Are you prepared 
to minister to it, Di ? ” 

“ What a lot of words just to express that 
you are cross! ” she said, laughing. She had a 
happy laugh. “ As for me, I’m glad they are 
coming; we are stupid, we are dull, we want 
more life,’’ She put out her two hands as if 
to welcome it. “A little bit of the outside 
world won’t come amiss; I am quite ready 
for it.” 
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“ You will find it a bore.” 

“Oh no.” Sh% i|hook her#head; it was his 
way to talk like that. 

“ Before you have been'five minutes in their 
company the womeyp.'will have told you—not in 
so many wordg, but ah the same, very plainly— 
that the cut of*yout sleeve i« antiquated, and 
your hairdressing all wrong, beside* other 
unpalatable truths.” 

“ Well, I can alter my sleeve.” 

She held up her arm and looked seriously at 
the loose white drapery falling away from her 
wrist. 

“ I wouldn’t advise you,” he said lazily. 
“ Don’t alter anything, Di.” 

“ One can aiwa/s learn, even though one is a 
provincial young person. Wait and you will 
see. You and the father won’t need to be 
ashamed of me.” 

“ That I think we may venture to promise.” 

He spoke carelessly. He had plucked a leaf 
from a shabby myrtle that grew in a green tub, 
and was absorbed in watching its destination as 
it floated over the balcony. She paid no heed 
to his assurance—too certain of it, perhaps, to 
value it. 

“ You haven’t told me your eousfti’s name,” 
she said, after a pause. 

** Chester—Felix Chester.” 
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She smiled. 

“ X"ou think the last n^mfe is everything. 
Now to me there is a great deal in a Christian 
name. Why should people take refuge in 
initials ? Yoar as and fa afi^jo’s mean nothing; 
they lock up all the poetry.” 

“ Andrew, James, Peter* ^®fail to discover 
the poetry.” 

“ You have it in Felix. Your qpusirt»is lucky 
in his name, at any rate.” 

. “ And you in yours, Di.” A quick ear might 
have detected a faint, pleasurable 'lingering on 
the little syllable. “If they had dubbed you 
Mary-Ann or Sarah, I’d have declined to guide 
you in the way you should g6.” 

I wonder they didn’t call c me after mamma. 
Di is all very well just now; but in a year or 
two I must be Deonys. A grey-haired wrinkled 
Di would be absurd—wouldn’t it ? ” 

“ Not if that Di were you.” 

“Oh, I shall always be Di to you and the 
padre,” she said simply. 

“ Even when you are a sprightly and vener¬ 
able version of Miss Piper ? ” 

“ Oh, you may laugh,” she said, with that 
little air ,of petulance he loved to provoke; 
“but you won’t need to tell me when I am 
growing old?* 

“Then I must refrain from suggesting a 
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cap and bine spectacles as a graceful conces¬ 
sion to your year* ? # Mrs. Hesashaw would take 
you for a model o$ Spanish fashions, and insist 
on Miss Herishuw’s following suit. A cap, by 
the way, would soft her style of* beauty well, 
only the idea, would‘require to originate with 
herself. She i# % not like you; she refuses to 
take hints.” 

“ Is she sg very pretty?” Di asked, for¬ 
getting his badinage in her eagerness to learn 
all she could of this other girl. 

“ She used'to be.” 

u Used to be ? Is she not so now ? ” 

“ It would be dangerous to hazard an opinion ; 
but, as she hasn’t‘reached that stage you were 
darkly hinting at just now, I think we may 
venture to believe that she is still beautiful. 
Prince Alasnam, at least, thinks he has found 
the diamond statue,” he said to himself, with an 
odd smile. 

“I think it is dangerous to ask you any 
questions to-day,” she retorted, turning away 
from him. 

They were silent after that, while the sun 
travelled round, falling dazzlingly on the chalk- 
coloured fronts of the houses opposite, leaving 
them in a sharply-defined band of shadow. The 
crowd was beneath them now; bilt one or two 
beggars, who made capital out of their sores, 
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were.still visible, courting the heat, the light 
touching the wa^n brown f of their rags. In 
the Puerta itself the coining «and going had in 
nowise abated. Ralph Malleson from his corner 
commanded a lottery offiq£* on the steps of 
which an agent was busy? It was the work of 
his idle moments p to speculate^©!! the numbers 
that agent would seduce with his blandish¬ 
ments, but the calculation grew laborious. 

Presently a new sound invaded the square—a 
strain of broken music, and then a glitter of 
colour and of flashing points of° light, as a 
regiment of troops crossed .the wide, flagged 
space between the straggling mules, the whining 
beggars, and the few, the very few, who had 
work to do, and were doing it. The men 
marched at a quick, odd pace, as if they were 
hasting to action in the next street. 

“ Did you ever see such a shabby set of 
fellows ? ” said Ralph. “ It’s impossible not to 
feel yourself a superior sort of animal when you 
look at them.” 

She did not answer, as she bent forward to 
glance at the procession, which was over in a 
moment. She was thinking all the while that 
soon she should see Miss Ilenshaw. It needed 
no* great exercise of her woman’s wit to know 
that this w£s the girl whom Ralph Malleson 
and Felix Chester had both loved, and whom 
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Mr. Chester—-represented to be lucky in every- 
thing—had no doubt won. o That bit of the 
story would soon 'Unfold itself. This maiden- 
young for her years and quite unversed in love, 
as yet a high mystery to her—was sure that it 
could not-,be hidden from her. Love must have 
its own fair sigh? which any sye could read. 

Ralph Malleson had forgotten his cotfsin, and 
was looking at the girl leaning idly over the 
iron railing. He had known her for a long 
time—almost the whole of her life and the best 
part of his own—but to look at her was one of 
the few, things of which he never tired. Her 
profile was turned towards him, the full-lidded 
grey eyes were east down, the flexible mouth 
was in grave repose. As he looked at her, he 
hoped idly that she would not be persuaded to 
change the fashion of her hair. It was a warm 
brown colour, and it was swept round her head 
in a single thick fold ; he thought it the per¬ 
fection of hairdressing. 

The hum of the crowd came up to- them, and 
made their own silence seem more curiously 
intense. Neither felt inclined to break it. 
Malleson reflected that he might not have many 
mope opportunities of leaning against this par¬ 
ticular window-frame and looking Undisturbed 
at Heonys Ouvry, set clear and statuesque 
against a band of intense blue sky, and the 
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reflection was disagreeable.' Jhis widening of 
tbeir circle would l»ring many 6hanges, and bis 
life bad reached the point wHfen change is but 
coldly received. 

As for his Companion, bef <jnood was directly 
opposed to his: she was Cager where he held 
back grudgingly,'impatient* wb§re he was in¬ 
different^ young enough yet to feel sure that 
every new experience must be a happy one. 
He felt sometimes, with an unexpressed touch of 
sadness, how little they had in common, though 
they were such fast friends ; not even the same 
standpoint from which to «view their world. 
His glance travelled backward and hers on¬ 
wards; for her as yet every breath of air was a 
caress, every stray sunbeam a promise of bright¬ 
ness to come. 

Presently a little sound, very audible, came 
to them from the room behind the balcony. 
She turned and their eyes met. They both 
laughed. 

“ The heat makes the father *so sleepy,” she 
said. 

“ It lasts long this year.” 

“Your friends will feel it—after cold Eng¬ 
land.” c 

“Not they,” he answered lightly; “at least,' 
if they do, ‘they won’t acknowledge it. It is 
quite worth grilling to make a little sensation, 
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and to come to Spain with the possibility of 
‘ being detained is 0 to make a little sensation, 
even if a very little one, in their set.” 

“ They may come for 'better reasons than 
that.” 

“ Thai reason is superlatively good. If you 
.knew the imn<>ense importance of getting an 
inch ahead of your neighbours, you wsmld not 
talk of the he^,t, Di.” 

“I think you aye growing cynical,” she said, 
severely. 

“ Not I! * Ask the ladies if you don’t be¬ 
lieve me. They. will tell you I am right. 
As for Prince Alasnam, we all know what his 
mission is.” 

“It’s too hot 3 for riddles,” she said with 
dignity. “ When you feel less cross you may 
come in and have some tea.” 

She passed him and went in at the low 
window. 

“ You want some tea too, eh, padre ? Oh, 
what a lazy old father it is to sleep so long ! ” 

She knelt down by the shabby sofa and 
lightly touched the grey hair spread out upon 
the pillow. 

It was a noble face, you ‘would have said if 
you had seen Mr. Ouvry open bis ealm, pale- 
blue eyes and look at his daughter. Deonys 
got her clear outlines from him, but there the 
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likeness ceased. There was a subtle difference 
in the expression of the two, faces. Perhaps in 
the father’s the eyes were tocf pale and cold, or 
the lines of the motfth too irresolute. It took 
Malleson a long time to maSjp op his mind, hut 
when he had made it, he came to the conclusion 
that Mr. Ouvry’s«face ought jibt to be called 
noble. s4.t fifty or sixty a man’s features are a 
tolerably correct index to his chajaetef, if you 
have the skill to read them fright, that is to 
say. Malleson believed himself skilful; but he 
told his thoughts to no one, and he got on 
excellently with Di’s father. . ; 

“ Some tea ? Yes; I think I grow weaker 
• every day, Di.” 

“ Oh, it is the heat,” she anSwered cheerfully. 
“It is September now; it can’t last much 
longer.” 

“It seems to me as if it would go on for 
ever.” 

“ I wish it might, except for you.” She rose 
as she spoke and let down the long dark 
awning of the window nearest him. “ It is my 
lot to wish all alone to-day—for the sun which 
you hate, and for the English ladies whom 
Balph hatps! ” 

“ What is that ? ” said Malleson, catching the 
sound of his ‘6wn name and stepping in. 

“Padre, do you know what is gninsr to 
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happen to-morrow ? ” she sa,id, ignoring Mr. 
Malleson and his furiosity. 

“ To-morrow ? ” Mr. Ouvry sat up, looking 
sleepy and rather bewildered. 

“I’ve had a telegram from Chester,” said 
Malleson,” seating himself lazily in an armchair. 
‘‘Whey are at Bifrgos. We may look for them 
to-morrow about this time.” 

“ Chester,—that’s the young man they are 
bringing with them ? ” 

“Yes,” said Malleson gravely; “that just 
expresses it. I dare say Felix would put it the 
other way, though. I’ve no doubt he thinks he 
is bringing the ladies here.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr Ouvry; and it is impossible 
to describe the amount of meaning with which 
that little word was charged. lie rose grace¬ 
fully, suppressing a yawn. 

“I suppose we must exert ourselves, then. 
No more laziness, eh, Di ? No more after- 
dinner napping. It’s important that our friends 
should be properly received. They will expect 
to be amused.” 

“You may leave all that to me, sir. I’ll 
initiate Chester, and he’ll be charmed to act as 
guide to the ladies.” 

“Not at all,” said the older man urbanely. 

“ I trust I have not forgotten how to exercise 
hospitably, though of* late my opportunities 
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have been few. I)i and I will do onr best; 

$ 

but you must help us,” he' gYlded politely—be 
was always very polite—“ we count on you, 
you know.” ^ If Mai Icsona^smiled behind bis 
beard it was only at the ;demure look on Di’s 
face. 

“ First, be must be more dmiable, papa. If 
you knew bow cross he has be<$n ! c Oh yes, 
you may smoke; that will cure you.” She 
gave him royal permission, for he had pulled 
out his pipe, and was looking at her depre- 
catingly. 

It was an understood thing that he might 
smoke there as much as he c chose, and betook 
large advantage of the understanding, hut he 
never began without first asking her pleasure. 

“Have you been down to the house?” Mr. 
Ouvry asked, daintily rolling a small cigarette 
between his long thin fingers. He had beauti¬ 
fully-shaped hands and filbert nails, signs of 
gentlemanly descent which he prized. 

“ ^ r os, an hour or more ago.” 

“ What news ? Anything going on ? ” 

“ Nothing special. The old story. Pi-y- 
Margall act ing Cassandra as usual.” 

“ It’s about time for another pronunciamiento: 
this heat w.ijl get into the people’s blood; we 
want a little revolution to clear the air.” 

“And your friends?” said Di, looking up 
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from the window where she yas bending over 
a piece of work. 

“ They will expect it. .Have you forgotten 
what I told you ?j A revolution and a bull¬ 
fight. Depend on it Mrs. Ilenshaw has bar¬ 
gained for thesfj, whatever happens.” 

“ She won’t ltke the bull-fight.” Di shook 
her heack 

“My daughter has never seen one,” said Mr. 
Ouvry gravely, as if he were invparting a 
mysterious piece of information. “ It’s a bar¬ 
barous spectacle, a relic of heathendom. I 
don’t consider such sights fit for ladies.” 

“Certainly not,’i said Malleson with vigorous 
emphasis. 

“You know I never wanted to go to one.” 
Di looked at them reproachfully. “As for 
revolutions, if Mrs. Henshaw stays here long 
enough she will grow tired of them.” 

“She may come in for something like a real 
one, though,” said Malleson carelessly. 

The men fell to talking politics in desultory 
fashion between the puff's of smoke, while Di’s 
needle was pulled languidly out and in. Gene¬ 
rally she listened with keen interest to these 
discussions of the political weather, ihto which 
every one falls instinctively in Spain, where the 
cone is perpetually hoisted in token of coming 
storm; but to-day there were other interests 
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which were morq urgent. Malleson’s answers 
were given rather at random,' for his mind was 
wandering too. He. was looking half absently 
at the young girl, who ha<^ dropped her work 
and was staring at the ^it of deepening sky 
above the opposite roofs, liej thoughts not with 
them a^ all. lie remembered %er words to him 
a little while ago. There was ift he^ attitude 
a calm and happy expectancy ; sl*e was waiting 
confidently for what life shoiiTd bring her. She 
wore a white dress scantily and^simply made, 
and it seemed to gather the* failing light all to 
itself. Her figure was slender and very girlish 
as yet, but it gave promise of a fine and charm- 
in womanhood. 

The room where these three people sat 
was shabby, almost melancholy, in the dusky 
twilight, and yet picturesque. Mr. Ouvry had 
dilettante tastes and a little money—nobody 
quite knew how much—and he had gathered 
some things worth having about him. Ralph 
Malleson, too, had the instincts of a collector, 
and had dug up some treasures from the Rastro 
—the "Wardour-street of Madrid. The floor was 
paved in rough blocks of black and wdiite marble 
with a rug, or two of good blended colour and 
design here., and there spread over it. There 
was some genuine tapestry which relieved the 
blankness of one wall; and a good deal of 
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tattered and tarnished embroidery, of which I)i 
was very proud*# *hung ’over the backs of the 
chairs and sofa. On a high bracket a jar of 
rough pottery helcjf a handful of flowers and on 
the top of the old-fashioned piano, which had 
belonged to llej mother, Di’s birds twittered and 
sang in their gflded cage. The chairs were all 
comfortable (fnd much worn ; the books that lay 
about were old favourites ; the newspapers were 
legion. The whole had an air of permanence : 
it was a room that had been lived in for a long 

time and bad gathered associations about it. 

- • 

Behind the tapestry hanging was a little alcove, 
supposed to be Di’s own special sanctum, but 
she did not offer* sit there; loneliness had no 
charm for her. 

She rose and dropped her work. 

“Here is tea at last. Oh, Concha!” she 
exclaimed with smiling reproach, “ when will 
you learn that we don't like it boiled ? ” 

“ She wants to bring out all its medicinal 
qualities,” said Malleson, rising and helping 
with the cups.. “ She has a tender regard for 
our health’.” 

“ She ought to know by this time.” Di 
smiled at the old black-eyed serWng-woman 
with a bright handkerchief tied* under her 
withered chin. ‘“You think we ought to drink 
nothing tut coffee, eh, Conchita ? ” 

VOL. I. 
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“ Ca ! ” said tli% woman. With true Castilian 
contempt. “If the sehorita will poison herself 
with that stuff it is not for me to hinder.” 

She planted the tray ( before her young 
mistress and left the room With a majestic step. 

“ Now, 1 wonder what she thinks of us,” said 
Malleson, helping himself to bread and butter. 
“A sort of* lofty pity is her attitude.-towards 
me. ‘ What a poor thing is man/ she seems 
to say every time she condescends to look at 
me. As for you, l)i, you are a misguided child 
on whom’reason would he recklessly wasted. 
Do you think she pleads for our enlightenment 
in those tremendous prayers* she makes in the 
Carmen?. 1 met her coming home this morn¬ 
ing, if ever a woman looked at me from 
a pinnacle of conscious superiority, that woman 
was Concha.” 

Deonys smiled. 

“ She is very good ; she goes every day, and 
I don't think we are the worse for her prayers.” 

“ They haven’t had much effect, seemingly. 
Perhaps it is our obstinate adherence, to our 
errors that gives her such an air of unrewarded 
virtue.” 

“ I won't have you laugh at her,” said Di 
hotly. “ I wonder what I should have done 
.without, her, with only two men to look after 
‘ me when I was little ! ” 
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“ She’s been with us a lopg time,” said Mr. 
Ouvry, stirring feis tea. * “ As for her church 
going, I never interfere. •Women like that sort 
of thing; it give/ a colour to .their lives, I 
suppose. She camel to us when you were a 
mere baby, Di.” 

“ Yes, when 'mamma died,” said .Deonys 
quietly. 

No one spoke for a few moments. Malleson 
had noticed before that such rare mention as 
was ever made of the dead mistress of the liouse 
was made alone by Deonys; a simple word 
now and then showing that the lost mother was 
often in her thoughts. She seemed to have 
built up some little theories about her, and to 
hold to them, though her father never by any 
word of his added to her slender stock of know¬ 
ledge. It was, perhaps, just this silence on his 
part that made the girl cling so tenderly to the 
very little she knew. 

Malleson, too, had his picture of his friend’s 
wife, whom he had never seen, and it was 
about as correct as most imaginary portraits. 
It was Di who sat as his model. He was sure 
she must be like her mother, because she was so 
unlike her father. He insisted very much to 
himself on that point—she was quite unlike her 
father. The dead woman must have been 
young and pretty, and full of charming little 
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ways^ that every <jiow and then reappeared in 
her child; perhaps naturally gay, but more 
likely sad, and possibly unhappy. The sadness 
and unhappiness were afterthoughts, no doubt 
unconsciously added to the mental outline after 
he had come to, that conclusion we know of 
touching Mr. Ouvry’s expression. But what¬ 
ever she had been, had felt, or suffered, was all 
matter of idle speculation, fo^ she had died long 
enough ago for every one seemingly to have 
forgotlen her, except the little girl whose know¬ 
ledge was of the slenderest. > 

At moments such as the present his instinc¬ 
tive impulse was always to comfort her for that 
old loss. It seemed, someh >w, as if she had 
suffered more than other girls who were mother¬ 
less. Yet her father was kind to her up to the 
limits of his nature; she, at least, found nothing 
wanting in his love. When next lie spoke to 
her, it was to persuade her to go ont with him. 
Tho swift descending darkness had already 
come, and the room was full of shadows, out of 
which I)i’s dress gleamed whitely. Outside the 
slow procession of the stars had begun. 

She went obediently and put on her hat. 

“Won’t you come too, padre?” she asked, 
lingering at his side. 

“ Not to-night; I don’t feel equal to the 
exertion; it’s all very well for you young 
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people. Conelia may bring the lamps and the* 
Impartial? 

Malleson had waited almost impatiently for 
his answer. Yet* a moment later ho was 
ashamed of his impatience—of the persistent 
doubt that made him critical of every word 
spoken by this fykicid, polite gentleman. 

“ Shall I not stay and read to you, falher ? ” 
“By no means, my child. Don’t think of 
me; go and enjoy yourself with our good 
friend,” said.Mr. Ouvry, with an air of making 
a very gracious concession. 

“ I believe you \vanted to stay,” said Ralph 
reproachfully. . “ You can have your father at 
any time, and yet^ou grudge this one hour to 
me. Our last, very likely.” 

“ Is that why you are so cross ? Do you 
mean to say good-bye to me to-night ? Don’t 
you know that I wanted to come ? ” 

“ Then where shall we go ? ” said Ralph 
with alacrity. “ Let us make the most of our 
reprieve. To-morrow this arm and this tongue 
will be devoted to Mrs. Ilenshaw’s service—a 
walking Baedeker or Murray—a Lempriere—a 
‘ Things a lady would like to know ’—a general 
encyclopaedia of useful, or useless, information ; 
that’s what I shall become a fewjiours hence. 
Yes, we may as well take a sorrowful farewell of 
each other to-night. Our idle days are over.” 
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“Will Miss Henshaw expect me to know 
everything—to answer all questions ? ” said 

Di, in a troubled voiep. 

“Well, I think not,” he^nswered gravely; 
“ she has a special and particular guide of her 
own, you see, and she will be satisfied with his 
answers. You will be expected *to walk on the 
other si tie of the la dy and to carry* her reticule, 
and generally to corroborate all 'my remarks. 
If you value your peace of mind, don’t con¬ 
tradict me.” 

“ I am too wise to do that,” she said, with a 
mocking, mischievous smile." “ Come down to 
the Prado, and see if the music* will make you 
better.” 

They struck down a dark and narrow street, 
sombrely shaded ; the strip of sky seen between 
the tall, shuttered houses—pale, as if the heat of 
the day had burned the deep tone out of it— 
was pierced with a thousand points of light not 
yet at their brightest. The crowd, shaking off 
the languor of the burning hours, had all gone 
streaming down the broad Alcala. At a turn 
of the road they came suddenly on the Prado, 
brilliant with clustered lights and alive with 
music. r . 

“ How vulgar all that looks! ” said Malleson, 
stopping to stare at it. “ What a hideous sub¬ 
stitute for the stars those yellow earth lights 
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are ! If people .would only understand that 
music is never perfect as tv hen heard in the 
dpsk. But they want to look at each other, I 
suppose, and to criticise the fit of their neigh¬ 
bours’ gowns.” 

“We don't want*to look at them. Let us 
go over there, tinder the treeS.” 

He secure^ two chairs and carried them off 
to the far outskirts of the crowd, giving the 
little refresh merit. tables and the shattering 
groups about them a wide berth.* A little 
timid fer#ze had sprung up; it made a small 
shivering sound in the green crown above them 
—a sharp rustle, no longer the full, soft murmur 
of leaves rich in IVfay sap. It carried the music 
from them, pleasantly lessening its volume. 
The long, formal avenue behind them looked 
mysterious and ghostly, full of undefined 
shadows. As the wind swayed the branches 
one might have dreamt that an army was 
creeping stealthily onwards to surprise the gay, 
defenceless crowd yonder under the brilliant 
lights; or was it a company of sad old ghosts 
come hack to haunt the scene of ended joys ? 
It was an hour for any dreaming. The weary 
earth was growing cool now—resting after 
the burden; of the day. There waff a rare, re¬ 
viving quality in the air; the mystery of the 
night brought a great sense of peace with it. 
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“ What is her name ? ” said Di absently, * 
after a long silene& 

“ Whose name ? ” 

“ I beg your pardon ”—she t started and blushed 
—“ I was thinking of Miss Henshaw.” 

He laughed. ' • 

“ I told you v?e should * b$ *effaced. The 
process c has begun, it would seqm. We are 
creatures of one idea. I was thinking*of Miss 
Hensbaw, too.” 

•“ If she' is so very beautiful she must be 
worth thinking about.” 

He tilted his chair, and looked up at the sky 
between the leaves. 

“ I suppose people would call her a beauty; 
that is different from being beautiful, isn’t it ? ” 

“I don’t know; it is too fine a distinction 
for me. I never saw a beautiful person.” 

What was it that made this grim Ralph smile 
so pleasantly to himself as he looked at the stars ? 

“ She has an ugly name, though. Even you 
would fail to find any lurking poetry in 
Philippa.” 

I)i’s next question was asked rather hesi¬ 
tatingly. 

“You said people thought her beautiful; 
don’t you think her so ? ” 

“I have seen faces that I prefer.” He 
brought his chair sharply to the ground. 
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Another silene^, while the champagne song 
from Don Giovanni rang, outAustily, coming to 
them in their far-off corner in bursts of cheer¬ 
fulness. The crow^i was all in the distance— 
a dark mass, with little relief of cdlour. 

“How sombre we*are,” said Kalph, turning 
to her with a*s^ii!e. “You*and I might say 
with Jessica— 

‘I am never meny when I hear sweet music.’ 

There has been nothing of the revel*in our last 
hours of free’dom.” 

“ Don’t talk like* that, you stupid boy ! ” 

“Well, then, in our last duet, if you like that 
better. After this* we shall be a trio.” 

“Listen,” she "said, bolding up her hand. 
“ They have begun the ‘ Prayer,’ from Frei- 
schiitz.” 

The wind carried the sounds partly from 
them, and only a broken strain or two—a high 
upper note like an ejaculatory cry or a wail 
of distress—reached them. 

“ Shall we go nearer ? ” he began; but Di 
started suddenly. 

“ What’s that ? ” she cried ; and then she 
laughed, as a figure passed from out Jhe gloom 
behind them. “ It's only a sugarArater boy ! 
But it is rather ghostly here, after all.” 

“ Come here, you young villain,” said Ralph, 
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beckoning to the lad who 'carried a tray of 
glasses. “ What clo you mftiya by frightening 
the lady with your creeping, dodging ways ? 
Will you have some, Di ? ^ You must take it 
on faith, then*; it’s too dark to be critical about 
the tumbler.” 

“ Oh, it’s you, Jose ? ” She c hodded brightly 
to the boy, who grinned in pleased- recognition. 
“His glasses are always beautifully (dean, Ralph.” 

“ Trade must be bad, surely, that he. comes 
all this way for customers. Is this pot a thirsty 
night, eh ? ” 

“ I saw the senorita,” said Jose, pocketing 
the little bit of silver Ralph tossed him, and 
going off well pleased with his jingling tray. 

“ So that is one of your conquests, Miss Hi. 
And I suppose you drank that sickly stuff just 
to please him ? You are quite capable of it.” 

“ No. I like it,” she smiled. “ Don’t go 
just for a minute yet ”—for he had risen; 
“ wait till some of the people go away.” 

“With all my heart. I'll wait as long as 
you like,” he said, sitting down again. 

“Ralph,” she turned to him earnestly, and 
laid her hand on his, “ I want to ask you some- 
thing.” » 

“ Well ? 

“Are you-” She hesitated. “Does it 

really vex you that Miss—that these people are 
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eoming—because,.if it is to- make you unhappy 
—I- 

“ You would be sorry for me. But you 
needn’t be sorry fojr me, l3i.” He smiled as he 
laid his hand very ijcindly on lihrs. “ As for 
Compassion, it is Prfnce Alasnam who is to be 
pitied. What you say? TShall we pull him 
out of this bxjsiness, or shall we leave fhe rash 
youth to*his £ate ? ” 

, “ How can I tell ? ” she said, with a touch of 
impatience, rising hurriedly. “ It is time to 
go home.” 

Nothing more was said ; but when they passed 
under the gaslights she stole a look at him. 

What she expected to read by that look I 
hardly know. She saw nothing that she had 
not seen always. A man, slightly built and 
spare, whose thirty-five years made him seem 
quite old in her eyes, dressed so carelessly as 
to be almost shabby. He was not handsome 
but his was a face that, having looked at once, 
you were inclined to look at again—a face 
with a history. The worn lines were not there 
for nothing. You knew instinctively that at 
some time or other this man had taken life 
hard, and had felt keenly. His eyes were dark, 
and their habitual expression slightly mocking. 
His hair was already streaked with gray, and 
rather scant at the temples; one lock had a 
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way of falling over his brow* and it was a trick 

of bis to thrust it back which you soon grew 
to notice. He gave it an impatient toss as 
Deonys looked at him, and she wondered to 
what remembrance he was bidding defiance. 

Somehow she knew instinctively that he had 
a sad background lo his life,' but'what made up 
the sadness she neither knew then nor at any 

V 

later time. She never asked or cared *!o know 
more than he chose to tell; ‘'she trusted him 
without thinking about it. He seemed to 
belong to her whole life; she could not re¬ 
member the time when she had not known him. 
Madrid had been his home for more years than 
she could recall, and, except on brief visits to 
England, he never left it. "Every one knew 
that he acted as correspondent to a London 
paper and that he added something to a small 
private income by other literary tasks ; hut his 
past history was a sealed book. If he had 
suffered he had strength enough left to keep 
silence; he did not choose to pose before the 
world as a disappointed man. 

Di’s thoughts were all given to that, bit of 
his life—not the most tragic, she felt sure— 
that had <to do with Miss Henshaw. He had 
cared for her once, did he care for her still? 
: ‘She had an immense curiosity on that point, 
and Malleson’s face told her nothing. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ The gentftraan is not in jour books.” 

It was still early in tlie night when Ralph 
Malleson left Deonys Ouvry at her own home. 
He declined her invitation to supper, but he 
waited at the door.till lie knew her to be safely 
within. Standing in the darkness of the outer 
passage he heard her bright good-night to the 
portera, who thrust her head out of the little 
glass box as the girl went by; then her light 
footfall sounded on the stair, and presently 
there was the noise of a door opened and closed. 
After that—silence. 

The night seemed darker and more dull to 
him now that his companion had gone, for on 
their way back from the. Prado, Di had flung 
off" her grave mood and been very guv and full 
of happy anticipation. lie turned, away and 
crossed the Puerta del Sol. It- was slowly 
subsiding.into quietness, except at one corner 
where there was a great cafe, and where the 
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lights flashing out threw a streak of brilliance 
across the pavement." He glanced in as he 
passed. It was still full of people, seated at 
the little marble-topped tables, whole families— 
down to the baby swaddled like a small 
Egyptian mummy,—sipping .sugi^r-water, eating, 
ices, chattering or listening' placidly to the 
shrill music of the band. At art angle near 
the yrindow two old men wer% eagerly absorbed 
in a gam© of dominoes. He had come there 
once or twice with I)i and her father on her 
birthday or other little festival, and on those 
occasions Mr. Ouvry had relaxed from his 
gracious dignity, and had condescended to take 
a suave interest in the tempting little dinner 
Malleson had pleased himself by ordering. It 
was all for I)i's pleasure, of course, even when 
the birthday was his own, and she had insisted 
that it should be kept with due ceremony, for 
to give this young girl pleasure had come to 
be a great object in his life—a life otherwise 
circumscribed enough. 

Those had been pleasant days when his half- 
indolent plans for her amusement had so readily 
succeeded, but already they seemed to belong 
to the past* He was older than Di—old enough 
to have found out long ago what change meant, 
and to feel sure that after this widening of her 
outlook that was involved in the coming of 
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these stangcrs, the old nary>w round would 
never more have* power* to satisfy her. He 
would have kept her, if. he could, like the 
young princess wh6 slept her cjiarmed sleep 
in the wood, knowing- nothing of the outer 
world hut what reached her in her pure young 
dreams. He could not sympathize wjth her 
desire to # beeeme acquainted with the world at 
first hand. This wise Mr. Malleson would have 
had her to bo content with what hg chose to 
tell her of it* He wanted to keep her always 
young and innocent. Her child-like qualities 
were much too precious to be lightly perilled. 
In this masculine igaimer he would have settled 
everything, forgetting that, though Beauty 
sleeps through long ages, the waking kiss 
comes at last. 

For himself, the very contemplation of change 
was hateful. He had fled long ago from the 
battle and struggle of life; he had stranded 
himself here where prizes and rewards were 
out of his reach, where society made no claims 
on him, where he might pass his days in an 
insignificance that was full of peace. 

, It was, perhaps, an ignoble aim enough, if 
aim it might be called—a narrow ajicl limited 
horizon to set before him, but then no wider 
horizon would have had any inspiration for 
him. His time for ambition, for the wild 
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coursing of theV. blood though his veins, for 
the leap of pulses arid the throbbing of eager 
desires was over, long over. The very thought 
of wearing a dress-eoat and putting on tight 
boots and a white tie,;"of reburnishing his 
company manners, and practising once more 
the pctlife services and small attentions to 
etiquette that are the due of fashionable' and 
pretty women, was irksome (i to this confirmed 
Bohemian, and . drew from him a half-audible 
groan as he went quickly up the now dark and 
silent streets. 

Thinking ruefully of these things, and—with 
a half-humorous smile tha-t had no signs of 
heart-break in it—of his -last meeting with 
Philippa Henshaw, he found himself at the 
northern outskirts of the city, climbing steeply 
up a sharp ascent. At the top of the hill there 
was a break between the tall houses. Here, 
on the*outer verge of the city, the lights were 
few and the darkness vast: those deep abysses 
of gloom between the scattered dwellings were, 
he knew, but outlets to the great silent plain 
beyond; the blackness ahead of him concealed 
a formal avenue of stunted trees, that at mid¬ 
day gave* but scant shade to tbe sandy road. 
There was -now a wide, uninterrupted field of 
sky above him, no longer pale, but of the deep 
intense blue-black that gives double brilliance 
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to the stars. He paused to lc#>k up, taking off’ 
his hat that he might gaze unimpeded at the 
radiance above him. The* stars had for him 
an immense satisfaction; not a question or a 
problem that their endless calm did not silence 
or reduce to nothingness. .Orion’s shining 
belt, Aldebaran refl and glowing, the - clustered 
Pleiades-g-he had his greeting for them all; he 
and these sleepless ^watchers above him sharing 
* together and alone the secrets of the night. 

But as he* advanced a step or two, there 
were signs of human companionship, of one 
sharer in his vigil. Lights that were of 
the earth streamed .from an upper row of un¬ 
curtained window^ He noticed them, well 
pleased. Next to the stars, he knew of no 
better soother or sympathizer than Mrs. Gordon. 
He knocked the ashes from his pipe and 
pocketed it, and entering a side-door left open 
tfor late comers, crossed the wide eouft and 
nran quickly up a shallow flight of steps. At 
the second floor he halted. His summons 
brought first a slow and cautious tread, then 
the covering of the grille was drawn sharply 
Wk, and a suspicious eye applied to the 
opening. 

Malleson smiled at the formality. 

“ It is I, Miss Barbara,” he said, <£ a person of 
peace.” 

VOL. I. 
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“Eh, is it you, Mr. Mall&son ? ” The doqr 
was now thrown open with alacrity. “To 
think that I should have fallen into such spying 
and keeking, ways, and you standing at the 
hack of the door! It’s anjevil country this, for 
the morals.” 

The speaker removed her gaunt person from 
the doorway, and he stepped in at her in vitation. 

“All right, Miss Barbara” lie said cheer¬ 
fully ; “ I might have been an insinuating 
foreigner, with ‘burgling’ intentions, for all 
you could tell; and there are the silver plate 
and family jewels that I know lie heavily on 
your mind-” c 

“Indeed, Mr. Malleson, it’s me that lies on 
them, to tell the truth,” she interrupted him, 
forgetting grammar in her eagerness, and 
speaking in an impressive whisper. “I’ve had 
it weighing on me this long while back to let 
you krfow where I kept them. You can’t tell 
what may happen in this godless land, and it’s 
but right that some sensible person should share 
the secret. As for Mrs. Gordon, poor body, 
I wouldn’t fash her with the responsibility; but 
I’ve always held you to be a trustworthy lad.” 

“ The soul of honour, Miss Barham.” 

“Well, well, let other folks say that; it’s 
not becoming to be boastful. Listen!” She 
leant forward, and laid a large and heavy hand 
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on his sleeve, whire # she spoke#in an undertone 
with slow distinctness. ’“It’s all sewed up 
among the feathers of the -bed I brought from 
Scotland with me. Ifou won’t find the like of 
it in Spain.” 

“No; a little knobby, isn’t it? I’ve heard of 
a crumpled roselftif causing a man a wakeful 
night—but toft-kettles and dish-covers ! ” 

“ I gathered evpry one of the feathers with 
my own band,” she said, paying no heed to his 
light interruption, “and nothing but a breast 
one among them. There’s the big tray that's 
been in the Gordon family for generations, and 
the dozen solid spoyns Mary brought with her 
when she married, Harry (the only fortune she 
brought him, poor lad, but I’m bound to admit 
they’re good of their kind), and the colonel’s 
Indian teapot, sugar-basin, and cream-ewer, not 
to speak of the cups Harry won when he was a 
lad at college.” 

“ Miss Barbara,”’ he said, with mock horror, 
while she paused to remember the next item on 
her list, “ you are a martyr to the family heir¬ 
looms ! ” 

“ You would spread it all out on the side¬ 
board, I suppose,” she retorted grimly.;* “ arid as 
good as invite the first Spaniard that came in 
to put the spoons in his pocket. If that’s 
you’re way of thinking, I’m sorry I spoke ” 
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“ You may trust me. I’H know where to 
■find the spoil when ydu have given. up your life 
iii its defence.” • 

“ Who spoke of lives ? ” she said crossly. “I 
dbn’t hold with that lighf way of speaking. 1 
thought you wero a lad of sense/’ 

“Bui indeed I am,” he assured her with fine 
gravity. “I’ll keep it a profound secret, Miss 
Barbara. Wild horses won’t t drag it from me. 
And now, may I go in ? It is not too late? ” 

“Oh yes, go in,” she said, offended by his 
light acceptance of the trust reposed in him. 
“ I wish it was too late ; this turning of night 
intp day is against Scripture, and common-sense, 
too. But Mary was always, fond of her own 
way.” 

Miss Barbara flung open a door at the end of 
the passage, and stood aside to let him enter, 
but she did not follow him. Her reined-in 
displeasure would not allow her to give any 
countenance to the young man who was a 
privileged visitor, and chose to come sit the 
most unreasonable hours. 

His eyes were almost blinded by the glare of 
light after the semi-darkness of the lobby. The 
room he entered was large and scantily furnished; 
the walls and ceilings, were gaily frescoed ; the 
floor was of wood inlaid in a close pattern ; the 
furniture was excellent in design and upholstery, 
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feat necessity, not luxury, had*been tfee guiding 
principle in its cffcice. 

“We have too many imaginary needs,” Mrs. 
Gordon was used to say. “ My oijly imperative 
wants are light and sface; the cushioned downi¬ 
ness of your English boudoirs^ would choke me.” 

She lay now oe a crimson sofa, in th<^ centre 
of the mgny Soft-burning lamps disjjosed about 
the room—a *little fragile, white-faced woman, 
who suffered a great deal and said nothing 
about it. 

She held out her hand with a smile. She 
had a singularly pleasant smile. 

“ What new weakness of mine has Barbara 
been revealing ? ’’.she asked. 

“ Only your inability to take care of your own 
property. She has been making me co-trustee. 

I consented amiably, since she didn't insist on 

my secreting any of the plate in my-” He 

stopped with a face of dismay.. “ I was almost 
letting out the hiding place! ” he exclaimed. 

“I’m not a bit the wiser,” she laughed. 
“Poor Barbara! she thinks more of that old 
silver than of anything else in the world. I am 
hot trusted because I’m not a true Gordon, only 
an interloper by marriage, so I am jiifet allowed 
a peep now and then at my Harry’s race cups 
tfeat we were both so proud bf in the old days 
at borne/’ . 
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** Let 118 talk^of something else,” fee said; 
“ the subject is full of danger, And my reputation 
for sense is at stake..” 

“ Tell me about yourself,'then. Do you know 
it is a whole week sine* you were here last ? 
How is the work^getting oq ? ” 

He ^augbed with amusemeirf at her serious 
face. 

“ I don’t write it with a big W ; that would 
be to write myself an ass.” . 

“You don’t magnify your office. I must 
set you to read ‘ The Hero as Man of Betters ’ 
to me.” 

“That I may feel still farther snubbed and 
sac upon ? It’s bad enough j,o have to supply 
a given quantity of ‘ spoon-meat for a public 
in a rudimentary state of intelligence ’ without 
being further depressed by disagreeable com¬ 
parisons. I’ll have none of your ‘ Hero.’ ” 

“ Think of the lives you help *to influence,” 
she said. 

It Was on an old ground of contention 
between them, and she was apt to take a 
sentimental and an exalted view of his calling. 

Mr. Malleson smiled sardonically. 

“ I’m fuo old to he mov’d by that flattering 
unction,” he.said. “ Say all that to Felix, he’ll 
believe you. I’ll stake Miss Barbara’s best 
teapot he has provided himself with the biggest 
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diary London can* produce, ajid tirmiy believes 
he is going to witte the book of the season.” 

“ Who is Felix ? and "what do you mean, sir, 
by disposing in that* frivolous waof the family 
plate ? ” 

“ Felix ? . Oh, OJiester, my^young cousin,” he 
mid absently. * ‘VThe boy has always some new 
fad he shears by.” 

He had bSen walking with long steps about 
the room, after a fashion of his when he was 
restless, hut now he came and sat down near 
her sofa, first removing one of the many lamps 
to a little distance* 

“ Take them alj but one,” she said, noticing 
the action. “ Barbara will be only too glad to 
check my extravagance. I am thoughtless to 
others in my love of light.” 

“ No, that will do. Now you can’t read my 
face too closely while I question you.” 

“ Begin. I am ready to tell the whole truth.” 

“ I know it,” he said; hut still he did not 
begin. “ I have just left Di,” he said, after a 
little pause. 

“ She ran in yesterday to tell me the great 
news*” 

“ Then she has spared me a kfag growl. 
You know Mrs. Henshaw, and you must 
instinctively understand my feelings-” 

“ Not so fast; I have not seen her for years,' 
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remember. Not c since we wefe both young, 
before her marriage amd mmL People change 
as they grow older.”, 

“ The child was mother ^>f the woman in her 

c • 

Case, or I’m much mistaken. You didn’t know 
her husband?” 

He gsked the question carelessly. There 
were many things he wanted to know,, but this 
was not particularly one of them. r 

“I have just seen him—I never knew him. 
He was an elderly man, and reputed to be very 
rich, but that turned out to be a mistake, I 
believe, or else he lost his means, for I heard 
that at his death the widow ,and her child were 
but indifferently provided for.” 

“ And yet they find money enough to travel. 
They have been all over Europe. That costs 
something. I wonder why they are coming 
here.” 

“ Perhaps because they have been everywhere 
else,” she answered, as I)i had already answered. 
“ Some people take a pride in leaving nothing 
undone.” 

“Mrs. Henshaw is not a person of that kind. 
She wouldn’t take all the worry of a long and 
troublesome journey just to complete her list of 
"••iropean capitals. That may he part of the 
-■dueement., of course. That, and the being 
* to speak of the feat afterwards; but, depend. 
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upon it, there ISV&orae stronger motive in the 
background.” ” * 

“ What makes you think that ? ” she asked 
gravely. 

“My profound kncfvledge of human nature,” 
he answered with, a smile. . “Psychological 
analysis, as ponderous reviewers say, # is my 
metier. .The* apparent inducements are not 
sufficient— ergo , sqjne secret spring is at work.” 

“ Well, there’s your cousin—isn’t Jie induce¬ 
ment enough*? Don’t call me a malicious and 
match-making old _woman, but I suppose I’m 
right in thinking the world would consider him 
a prize. He is rich, isn’t he ? ” 

“ He has a capital income. lie had a long 
minority. He must have five or six thousand a 
year.” 

“ And Philippa ITenshaw has no fortune 
except her beauty. But I hear that she is very 
attractive; and I think I have heard, too, that 
your cousin-” 

“ I’m afraid that will hardly do. Felix has 
been dancing attendance on Miss Henshaw for 
the last season or two. He makes no secret of 
his feelings. I did my best to check his ardour 
—with the usual success.” 

“ But if she is nice! ” exclaimed Mrs. Gordon, 
clasping her thin hands. 

“Ah, if she is nice! ” he answered in an in- 
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describable tone* “ You thrtfk young Felix is 
coming to see me?” * 

“Why not?” It seemed to her but a proper 

respect'on the young man s part. 

“And that they are following to keep the 
prize in sight ? ”, he laughed, with a touch of 
amusement. “ It is all the «t£er way. Felix 
isn’t pining to see me. He neter dreamt of 
coming till Mrs. Henshaw gently hinted her 
intention,of honouring Madrid with her pre- 
' sence. Then he packed his portmanteau fast 
enough. Now, what I want to know is—why 
is, she coming here ? ” 

“ My dear Balpli, I neven knew you to be so 
curious, and—so suspicious before.” 

“ This touches very closely on my comfort, 
you see. Nothing like that for making a man 
keen-sighted.” 

He rose and took a turn or two up and down 
the long room, then he said abruptly : 

“ I han’t help harbouring a suspicion that 
Ouvry has something to do with it. He’s a 
wonderfully mysterious old gentleman. There 
are unexplored depths and cavities beneath that 
placid exterior, depend on it.” 

If he expected her to follow up his lead, to 
join him in his conjectures or to throw light on 
his perplexity, lie was disappointed. She said 
nothing at all. 
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“ They knew «§eh other long ago ? ” he ques¬ 
tioned. 

“ Yes,” she answered,. almost reluctantly. 
‘‘They were intimate once. Mr. Ouvry was 
closely associated wi^h Mrs. Henshaw’s father 
in business—as a younger partner, or confi¬ 
dential clerk.” 

** And this,friendship did not last ? ” 

“There was some coldness or disagreement, 
I believe.” 

“ Dont tell me anything more,” he said, 
pausing in his walk to look down on her with a 
smile. “ You are fight, as usual. It is no affair 
of mine. If he has any secrets, I hope I am 
not mean enough to seek to fathom them while 
I call him my friend. He is Di’s father; one 
would pardon him an immense amount of mis¬ 
deeds on that score alone. It is his chief virtue 
that he is Di’s father.” 

“ But I don’t know of anything that you and 
I are called on to forgive,” she said earnestly. 
“His life has been open to us all for a long time; 
as for anything that may have gone before— 
he has as much right to keep silence about his 
past as the others of us.” 

“ As I claim to have, you mean, a»d perhaps 
with as good a cause. By Jove l * he broke 
out suddenly, “ what a queer set we are, we 
English here! Ishmaelites and outcasts, most 
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of os; not one f>f os, I supipse, that has not 
somehow or other made a mess of his life.” 

“ Not you,” she said quickly, with a certain 
pride. 

“Not I?” I should haj’e thought I was the 
most conspicuous ftilure of £hem all. ’ 

“ Y ou must not class yean self with these 
others. Do you remember that time^ong ago, 
when you came to me—you^werh a boy, then, 
hardly older that Di is now—and I made you 
tell tne everything ?” 

“ I remember,” be said shortly. Then more 
lightly, “I was a weakling in those days, and 
thought nobod,- bad a better ground of quarrel 
with the world than I. lye often wondered 
since at your patience with my ravings.” 

“ Hush, hush,” she said gently. “ The only 
thing I have ever regretted—and I have grieved 
over it constantly since—is that I did not insist 
on writing to your grandfather.” 

“It would have been a mere waste of time 
and trouble,” he said, tossing back his hair. 
“ My grandfather had an undue share of the 
family temper, which isn’t sweet at the best, and 
I’m afraid he would have given you ahpebhhph 
of it. The Mallesons are a ‘ dour^raoe, as 
you say in the north, and they pride themselves 
on never changing. The old man has been true 
to the family tradition, for he has dieil without 
abating an inch of his claim.” T - ■ ' 
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“If you had«\@n1y understood each other 
setter t ” she sighed. 

■“Understood -jeach other!” he repeated; 
‘there was no difficulty about that. He wanted 
•ne to bind myself to .jmn body and soul, and to 
Sing over poor Rqd, and all for some paltry 
consideration oPshdlings and pence. That was 
to be. nrg reward, forsooth! Well, I declined, 
and that was a the 3 best day’s work I ever did. 
He has left his money to a big London charity; 
as for the. title, which, unfortunately, lie 
couldn’t will away, poor old Rod has provided 
for it, in a most satisfactory manner, and now 
you want to make, out that I’m eaten up with 
vexation and disappointment! ” 

' She smiled at his tragic tone, but she said 
wistfully, “ You ought to have had the best,” 

“ And so I have,” lie retorted quickly. “ I 
wouldn’t change if I could do it by holding 
up one of my fingers. It was a blessed day for 
me when I shook myself free from the hateful 
conventionalities and caste prejudices of my 
native land. Here it is at least possible to live 
for yourself, and not for your neighbour; to act 
up to your convictions, and not according to the 
.rme society thrusts upon you. And ■’now,” he 
added, ruefully, “ after all these years of peaceful 
obscurity, we are to be dragged out again, and 
made to play our parts on that hateful stage.” 
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“ Mrs. Hensh^w isn’t ‘ soflety,’ ” said Mrs. 
Oordon, interrupting this tirade with a smiling 
remonstrance. 

“Yon think not? Wait till you see,” he said, 
ominously. “ Perhaps w^en Di is transformed 
into a young lady of the period, under the rule 
of a step-mother-” 

“A stepmother! Oh, that coiKd never he— 
never. I have good reasons,for Saying so. If 
you like ”—she hesitated—“ I will tell you 
what little I know about Mr. Ouvry, if there is 
any good end to be served.” 

“ No, there could be no possible good in my 
knowing anything he chooses to keep to himself* 
unless it were to shield Di from trouble.” 

“ I think you need not fear that, at least, for 
her. Mrs. Henshaw means well, I believe, and 
this proposed visit, I should imagine, is meant 
as a sign of restored friendliness—a flag of truce 
—an olive branch—whatever you like to call it.” 

“ I should prefer the lady’s coldness,” he said, 
with a shrug. 

“But we must think of Di.” 

“ It is Di I am chiefly thinking of.” 

“ It is something at least that heart-burnings* 
and disagreements should not descend , to her. 
Old quarrels, are not a good legacy; the child 
must start clear of them.” 

“ Still, with all your charity—and you have a 
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most inconvenient'pnount for a^man who wants 
to have his grow..!—you can’t call Mrs, Hen- 
shaw’s company elevating or inspiring. Deonys 
had better never see anything of society at all 
than have her first glimpse of it through such a 
medium.” 

Mrs. Gordon tarred so that she could face him. 
He had seated-himself again near her sofa. 

“ We can’t make the world anew for our little 
- girl,” she said gently, “ or cushion it that she 
may not find out the hard places, after the 
fashion of a lady I knew who bandaged the 
legs of her tables and chairs in case her child 
should stumble against them. Di must take 
people as she finds them. If she makes some 
mistakes at first, she will choose the right friend¬ 
ships in the end.” 

“ So be it, then. We must submit to the 
inevitable. You make a man good-natured 
against his will. I release you from the wit¬ 
ness-box.” 

“ And I think you ought to take my place 
there. It is my turn to become questioner. 
This Miss Henshaw—what sprt of a girl is she ? 
She is pretty ? ” 

“Very pretty; quite unusually so.- One of 
those blue-eyed, pink and white eomplexioned 
beauties you never'see out of England.’ 

“ How old is she ? ” 
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“^Older than ^i. About t^nty-one, I should 
think; perhaps rather more. 

“ And clever ? ” r 

“Clever enough;” he answered, with an odd 
smile. “She is good-n|tured, too, up to a 
certain point. There is every chance that you 
will like her.” 0 f 

“You speak as if that wou?d be a mis¬ 
fortune ! ” . * 

“ She begins by fascinating most people. 
Whether "the glamour lasts, that is another 
matter,” he said, half to himself. 

Mrs. Gordon was not listening. She summed 
up the items rapidly; they made a fair show. 
Taken as a whole, the picture was not un¬ 
pleasant. There must be some solid foundation 
for such universal liking. 

“ She will makenx nice companion for Di,” she 
said cheerfully. “ It is just what the child 
needs. You and I are too old aqd too grave for 
her, Ralph; we need, not make an old woman of 
her before the time. You must bring Miss 
Henshaw to see me.” 

“ Oh, certainly ; |tnd Mrs. Henshaw too ? ” 

“ That must bo as she pleases,” she answered, 
with a faint flush. “ She may not care to renew 
the acquaintance” 

“ That means that you will not take any 
special pains to encourage her ? ” 
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“ No, it meansjyst what I s|id; but a young 
girl won’t grudg<| lialf an hour to an old sick 
woman. 

“Don’t call yourself names, please. Miss 
Philippa will come without any encouragement 
at all, and you will pronounce her charming. 
Di will swear at* eternal friendship for her; and 
Miss Barbara jvill think, her almost good enough 
for a Gfortlon.’^ 

“ And you ? ” ' 

“And I? .Ah, you forget, there are certain 
maladies one can’t take twice. And now, good¬ 
bye. Miss Barbara fs nursing her wrath, I know; 
let me escape before she visits it on my head.” 

“Come back soon,” she called, as he reached 
the door. 

He paused to look hack with a smile. 

“ If she is uneudurably tiresome I will reserve 
the right of coming to you for consolation,” he 
said, and then lie shut the door with commend¬ 
able softness, remembering Miss Barbara. 

After all, he carried away an impression she 
had not intended to leave on his mind. 

, “ It is some old folly of a l^ve entanglement," 
he said to himself, as lie walked quickly through 
the now almost deserted streets. # Mrs. ffen- 
shaw is a lady of large imagination’* His lips 
curled in half-contemptuous amusement. “One 
can hardly fancy Ouvry the object of a tender 

VOL. i. 4 
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jmssiOH; but the^se things ap ali a mystery. 
There’s no accounting for aViman’s fancies, or 
a man’s either, for that matter* So long as this 
piece of middle-aged sentimentality—this hold¬ 
ing out of the olive branc|j—does not affect Di, 
or disturb the child’s peace, what does on^need 
to cart; ? ” 0 

So he went his way, a little more graciously 
disposed towards the universe in general, after 
the fashion of a man who has relieved his mind 
by airing his grievances. He dismissed the 
newcomers from his thoughts as he hung up his 
hat and sat down at his table laden with papers 
and writing materials; for, in spite of his 
slighting reference to it, he loved his work as 
lie loved few things in life. 

Mrs. Gordon, not yet delivered over to Miss 
Barbara’s tender mercies, was bolding audience 
of another kind in her large, brightly lit room. 

“Have 1 done rightly, Harry?” she was 
saying to herself, murmuring half aloud in the 
absent way one quickly falls into who lives much 
alone, her large eyes—the only feature in her, 
wasted face sickness had left beautiful—-fixed 
and dreamy* “ Have I done what you, with your 
larger knowledge, would counsel as the best to 
do? He loves the child, you see, though he 
hardly knows it himself, and he would have 
IxHiu hurt ami angry for her sake. * And you, 
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would have file Shield her froin pain, wouldn't 
you, as you wouty have shielded our little girl, 
who is with you ilow? ” Her thoughts had left 
Deonys, had travelled far afield, following wist¬ 
fully the dead busbar^! and child, so long un- 
seen, and yet, as it seemed, always near. 

Miss Barbara,‘eiming in with rough brjisque- 
ness, wa^arrested by the solemn tenderness of 
the pale, patien^ face—that look that the 
mothers of lost children sometimes wpar. She 
knew it well,*and it touched some soft place in 
lrer honest heart, but she always considered it 
' her duty to discountenance by every means in 
her power any sorrqwful dwelling on the past. 

“Come, come,” .she said, with authority in 
her voice, “it’s not a time of night to begin 
thinking of them that are away. Just listen to 
yon old fool of a watchman screeching out 
twelve o’clock, disturbing honest folks in their 
first sleep.” 

“Don’t scold me, Barbara’’—Mrs. Gordon 
looked up into the hard, rough face with a 
smile—“ for I've really beqn behaving beauti¬ 
fully.’’ 

“Scold you! I know better what’s*duo to 
a Gordon, I hope, though you weje born u 
MacGregor. It would be more to .the purpose 
if I was to scold Mr. Malleson, keeping you up 
to this hour of niirht with his havers. 1 doubt 
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he's ndt just the Houce, sober dad I took: him to 
he. There was a, lightness (about him when 
I. spoke of the plate that sitk ill on a young 
man when you are giving a secret to his keep¬ 
ing. X don’t hold with th?t easy way of passing 
everything off with a laugh and a joke. # Yon 
would have thought it was comihon electro plate 
that you can buy in any Birmingham- shop, to 

hear him talk.” , c 

“But, indeed, lie was quite aware of the 
honour you were doing him in trusting him,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, eager 1o reassure the angry 
spinster. “ He told me about it.” 

“ He never told you whertj it's hidden! ” cried 
Miss Barbara, ready forthwith to give up the 
last shred of her confidence in man. 

“ No, not lie.” Mrs. Gordon repressed her 
inclination to smile with admirable success. 
“ He did not betray the secret. I am just as 
ignorant of the hiding place as he was till to¬ 
night. No burglar will wrest the secret out of 
me. You have taken the best means to prevent 
that,” . , . ■ /. 

“ Well, you haven’t the courage of a Gordon, 
not that I’m blaming you for what is not your 
fault; we are all as we arc made,” she said, 
with lofty pity ; “ hut I never was one to put 
temptation in the way of the weak. And maybe 
X wronged the lad,” she added, with the air of 
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makingagreat cfylQession; “ ^ut why couldn’t 
he speak like a seijsible man, instead of laughing 
v like any bairn ? n 

“He will act like a* man when the time 
: comes. And, do youiknow,” she went on, by 
way %f changing the subject,* “ he is going to 
bring a beautiful «n.nd charming young l»dy—a 
: sort of princess out of a fairy tale—to see us. 
He prophesies we* shall both hill in love with 
1 her before wo know what we are about.” 

Miss Barbara received this piece of news with 
.. depressing gloom. , 

“ I wish 1 had held my silly, chattering 
tongue,” she said,* as she brushed her sister's 
hair. Miss Barbara took a secret pride, to 
which she would not have owned, in the long 
thick tresses now widely streaked with grey, 
that her young brother Harry had thought the 
most beautiful in the world. But to-night she 
had no heart in her work, and passed the brush 
listlessly up and down. 

“If it’s love nonsense he’s got in his head,” 
she said grimly, “it’s little he’ll care to help 
two old women like you and me. I’m sorely 
disappointed in that lad.” 

There rose before Mrs. Gordon a viral mental 
vision of the man from whom she had just 
parted—a_ man worn and old before his time- - 
and she smiled a little sadly at the misapplied 
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epithet. To Mik Barbara, r ^aunt, grim, and 
sixty, what was he but a bof, with a spirit of 
ipipardonable levity and an jne%>acity for sense ? * 
“ There’s Deonys,” *she went on presently, 

“ in spite of her outlandirh name, as good and 


as bonnie a girl as you’ll find out of Scotland.” 

“ Almost good enough for* a Gordon,” said 
the other mischievously. * c 

But this was to Miss Barbara as the red rag 
to the bull. 

“A Gordon, indeed! Set hef up to look 
so high! It’s not every one that’s fit to mate 
with the old race, as you very well know 
yourself. Eh, but what am I saying!” She 
broke off suddenly, # “ And there’s never a man 
among them left to choose wife or rear sons 
and daughters to carry on the old name; never 
a Gordon of the real old stock but you and me 
—two lone women in a foreign land.” 

.fin unmistakable tear fell plump on the long, 
hair, which was now being twisted into a knot ; • 
hut the next instant Miss Barbara was scolding 
vigorously. ;: ’ 

“Come now, Mary, I never said you were to 
cry about it.” (Mrs. Gordon’s eyes were dry.) 
“ I won’t have you falling off your sleep at this 
‘time of night; it’s not for us to be moaning 
and lamenting like other silly folks. You get 
into bed, and I’ll read to ye. It’s very comfort- 
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iag to the rain<f*tt> f be read dit. to, and you’ll, 
just not heed thejsense, but go to sleep.” 

Mrs. Gordon Aubpiitted with gratitude for 
the kindness of tbe proposal, but jiot -without a 
secret doubt as to tbj> certainty of its soothing 
powers. Miss Barbara’s reading was very dif¬ 
ferent from her speech, which was homely, and 
with fraqueift lapses into her native Doric. 
Beading aloud an accomplishment on which 
she prided herself. It had a flavour of the parish 
school about it that was arresting, but hardly 
tranquilizing. She delivered the matter in a 
' high-pitched sing-song, giving due emphasis t6 
all the large words and raising her voice at the 
end of every sentence, v#ithout paying any 
slavish attention to punctuation. 

Mrs. Gordon shut her eyes, as she had been 
peremptorily commanded to do, and tried to 
think only of the familiar words and not of the 
medium through which they reached her. She 
feigned sleep so that Miss Barbara might retire 
complacently elated by the success of her plan; 
but long after the heavy breathing coming from 
the next room told of her companion’s repose, 
her mind was actively awake, travelling now far 
back into the vanished past, now i$tb the near 
future, sparing a tender thought* too, for the 
young girl who was almost like a second 
daughter, almost like the dear, dead child given 
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back in some inexplicable faishfbn to the mother’s 
hungry love. I 

What vigorous anger iyouM not Miss Bar¬ 
bara have shown, had she known through how 
many weary hours the vigil was kept. The 
French window was wide open (in defiance of 
burglacs). There was at last-a cool, refreshing 
wind; there were stars looking doVn ©ut of the 
blue. And into the silence came, once and again 
the watchman’s hoarse cry, recording the slow 
hours, telling of the peace and Serenity that 
wrapped about the sleeping world. It seemed— 
foolish thought though it, was—to this one 
wakeful dreamer, a prophetic forecast of the 
sheltered, love-lit life that lay before Deonys, 
the little girl for tvhom so many hearts beat 
with a kindly solicitude. 
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CHAPTER III. 

“ Harsh discords and unpleasing sharps. ’ 

Deonys was *np betimes next morning and out 
almost before the streets were awake, bhe had 
her bodyguard with her—Concha, the faithfu 
and grim old serving-woman, and a little 
maiden who was*to act as her deputy while 
she told her beads in the . Carmen, to guard 
the seliorita from the too prying scrutiny ot 
•the students loitering to the university, or o 
the soldiers marching with brisk importance, 
to the parade ground. They were each pro¬ 
vided with a basket. Concha carried that which 
was to contain the supply of food for family 
consumption ; Deonys had one of a lighter ma <e 
on her arm and appeared anxious to conceal i 
from the sharp eyes of her attendant Is ever 
before had the marketing seemed so prolonged a 
business, never the choice of sardines, legs an 
wings of chickens, the kid for roasting, so 
weighty a matter. She stood by in impatient 



w4s conducted, the silver ^pesetas ^atl'.-dfcuy 
copper cuarios slowly cqunt&d out, and the 
small coin of compliments and greetings ex¬ 
changed. It is always a long affair that 
traffic in pretty speeches; and you do not. know 
the Spaniard if you imagine he will bestir him¬ 
self because you are in haste. p 

Concha’s basket was at t »last laden, crisp 
lettuces and vivid tomatoes at tbe top of all. 
In this land everything makes “itself into a 
picture. The large, light market was now full 
of chattering groups, and the. business of the 
day, which, here as elsewhere, consists too often 
in over-reaching your neighbour if you can, had 
fairly begun. I)i knew the little comedy by 
heart: the voices raised in eager persuasion, 
hands in tragic despair as the fate of a single 
cuarto hangs in the balance, the quick surrender, 
the smiling, yet dignified indifference. She 
had watched it all a thousand times through 
every act with a keener sense of amusement 
than she could summon on this occasion,, for 
to-day she was quickly weary of it all, and 
could hardly conceal her anxiety to see Concha 
absorbed in her devotions. 

At last they left the market, crossed a breadth 
of street already flooded with early sunshine, 
quickly lost to them in the gloom of a large, 
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tare church. Whep. their eyks grew used to 
the dimness thew saw that one or two of the 
market folk were bejjpre them: women, broad- 
shouldered and large-limbed, with.bright hand¬ 
kerchiefs training brqwn faces, kneeling beside 
their empty baskets; thanking the Madonna 
for an excellent fjale and her gracious aid in 
victorious chaffering, yet not too absorbed 
in the paiter of g,ven to have an eye to any 
* chance opportunity that the lifting of the 
dingy curtain might bring; bargaining with 
one breath for a portion in heaven, hut not 
uncareful, like a certain steward of old, of 
the mammon of unrighteousness; for the season 
of strangers had. arrived, and any moment 
might produce a foreign milord or milady,. 
On - whom a little importunity would be well 
bestowed. 

The particular shrine in which Concha had 
invested the “ capital of her supplications” was 
as yet vacant, and she went towards it with a 
greedy stride, hardly waiting to admonish her 
companions to return home quickly. 

Deonys was free. She laid a hand on her 
small escort, and led her away, nothing loth, 
behind the ragged screen and out gnce more 
ihto the kindly sunlight. 

“ See, Pepita,” she said, opening her hand 
and showing a.small heap of coins, “I have 
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all this to spend^efc; and y»if'must come 
.witb. me to the flower, market, 
mast be home before Conqha.’ • 

Pepita, aw^d by the audacity of the i 


trotted silently beside hepr young mistress, and 
opened her black eyes to 'their widest at the 
recklees purchases that were *how made. Di 
had no time for bargaining, but c she was hard 
to please. The great juicy water-pears and 
melons, the bunches of green and purple grapes 
must be perfect of their kind; -and nothing 
would serve her but the rarest and costliest 
flowers brought all the way from Seville— 
heliotropes, late roses, carnations, and every¬ 
thing that was sweet and pleasant to look upon. 

The store of silver was all spent and the 
baskets laden, nothing was left except an 
ochavito or two for the beggars, when they left 
the market for the second time. I)i usually 
extended her walk to the palace. In the 
formal gardens near it, some little fair-haired 
English children were always to be seen at 
this hour. They were friends of hers, but to¬ 
day sbe had no superfluous leisure to spare. 
She was walking quickly, choosing the quietest 
and nearest streets, when sbe almost ran against 
some one coming the other way, coming de- 
• liberately and lazily, as if nothing in the world 
were w r orth hasting for—not even the chahce 
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of meeting this bright, youngj girl, who was 
English, too. 

“Don’t knock* me^ down, please, Di,” said 
Malleson, in a meek voice. # 

; “ What i Yon ? ” She paused, and looked up 
astonished. “ Ob, I beg you^ pardon, lialph ; 
but surely something wonderful must-have 
happenedthatome should meet you at this hour.” 

“ Grive me * tha| basket. You people who 
pride yourselves on any particular yirtue are 
always anxious to keep the whole merit and 
glory to yourselves. Why should I be looked 
on as having done something so very extra¬ 
ordinary, when for puce I choose to make myself 
uncomfortable ? ” 

“ But it is extraordinary,” she persisted, 
though she smiled, “ because, you know, you 
are dreadfully lazy.” 

“ I don’t know it.” 

“Oh, I wouldn’t deny it, if I were you. 
You confessed to it this moment, when you 
Mid it made you uncomfortable to be out at 
this hour. Have they come ? ” she demanded 
eagerly, as a new possibility struck ber. Of 
course they had arrived, and he was on his 
way to meet them. 

“If they had come you wouldn’t have had 
the pleasure of mv company,” he answered, 
with much fervour. 
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. “ You wouldn'^ have had^afiy time to spare 
for me, X suppose,” she* said, luting up her chin. 
“Well, I don’t understand it. . And the father, 
too, he was.dressing when I left the house; 
and that is why I am iij such a hurry to get 
home. I think you are both going to turn 
over ^new leaf.” ,. «* 

Malleson made a private notecof this bit of 
information. That Mr. Ouypy Should volun¬ 
tarily rise at six o’clock in the morning was 
extraordinary, if you like, and was, one might 
say, a remarkable exhibition of the strength of 
an old attachment; but aloud he replied, in 
that aggrieved voice of his— 

“'I told you so.. Here are. we all practising 
our company manners, even before the company 
arrives. There is one comforting thought, one 
may always be asleep when the train comes in. 
Virtue deserves a reward.” 

“Not at all,” said Di, with delightful im¬ 
periousness. “ Don’t suppose anything of the 
kind. You are going to the station, you and. 
the padre, both of you, and you are coming 
home to breakfast with us now, so that you 
may not escape.” 

“ My inner man yields a willirig consent to the 

last part of the scheme. As for the rest-” 

“ As for the rest, you will go when the time 
comes.” she said, nodding at him. “ Besides, I 
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want you to do'evpr so man/ tilings for me. 
Conchagotthe keys of the rooms last night; 
and Pepita has scabbed all the floors. You see, 
we have not been quite idle; but I^want you to 
show me the English way of hanging curtains 
and arranging furniture.” # 

“ Well, you shall have the benefit of my 
valuable advicp on one condition ; and I was in 
England *last Spring, so, of course, I am to be 
.relied on for the very latest fashions.^ X am the 
final authority.” 

“ I am Sir Oracle,” she quoted saucily. “ Well, 
your conditions ? ’ 

“ That every single grape on these bunches, 
and every rose in all this great basket be devoted 
to the fair Philippa*. She wears roses, I know ; 
and I have a fancy that her liking for sweet 
things extends to grapes and pears. 

They had reached the house now, and Pi 
turned round rather indignantly— 

“ Of course,” she said, “1 meant them all foi 
her and Mrs. Henshaw. Po you think we have 
forgotten how to be hospitable, or that we have 
grown so very selfish ( You shall cany them 
to their rooms yourself; the door is open. 

She led the way into an apartment* on the 
first floor, similar in size and arrangement^ to 
she occupied above with her father, ihe 
warm sunlight coming in at uncurtained win- 
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dows had driecl the newly 5 w€shed floors, and 
the blocks of red and black marble already felt 
hot to the touch. Some furniture was heaped 
in a confused mass in the middle of the room 
she entered, and, as he followed her, he noticed 
with sudden disapproval one or two of her own 
more ^treasured possessions among it He set 
down the basket on the middle olthe table, and 
looked slowly about him. 

“Yes, we can soon adapt this room to the 
most conservative British taste,” he said, “ with 
a little alteration here and there.” 

“ Tell me what to get,” she said, leaning her 
elbows on the table, and looking at him 
seriously. “ If there is anything wanted that 
we have, I’ll get it in a minute.” 

“ Oh no, I should rather say there were some 
superfluous things. That little easy chair, for 
instance, will hardly suit Mrs. Ilenshaw’s ample 
proportions; and as for Miss Ilenshaw, I know 
her ideal in seats. I have one in my mind at 
this moment that will suit her exactly. I can 
order it to he sent as I go home. Suppose I 
carry this one upstairs again ? ” 

“ It's my own little chair. The most comfort¬ 
able we have,” she explained. 

“ Well, if I carry it up it will help to dispose 
of this chaos, wont it ? ” 

He laid hands as he spoke on ,a Tittle low 
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armchair, which i)f usually occupied. He had 
seen her seated jn it often by the window. 
He remembered the occasion of its being pre¬ 
sented long ago, on one of her birthdays; he 
had suggested the gift*, though her father had 
bought it. It had h dark blue cover, against 
which he had ofteA thought her cream white 
tints wer^ well^relieved; he did not choose that 
Philippa Henshaw’S complexion should have the 
‘same advantage. 

“ Very well,” she said, reluctantly, looking 
rather disappointed. I asked Concha to carry it 
down because I thought the room looked so 
bare and empty with only this ugly sofa and 
these stiff, gilded chairs.” 

“ Mrs. Henshaw would refuse to occupy any 
room that had not gilded chairs,” he answered, 
gravely. “ You appealed to my superior know¬ 
ledge, remember. I must decline the responsi¬ 
bility if you leave those footstools about, Di, and 
this embroidery; we mustn’t risk having our 
taste called in question. You have no bright 
flowers in crewels, have you, or a group of Isaac 
and Rebecca at the well, or the Dresden 
Madonna in Berlin wool-work ? Not oven a 
parrot or a cat in beads ? ” 

“ You know I haven’t,” she answered, per¬ 
plexed and erest-fallen. “ You know every one 
of my things, you gave them to me yourself, 
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almost all of them. I thought they would make 
the room look better, and nc$ as formal as if it 
were set out for a tertulia, and now you are 
taking away every one of the things I brought 
down with me. I chose* out the very prettiest 
and best. I can't understand it.” 

“ Ah, but we are in a puerile state of culture, 
here in the south. When I wasf in England, I 
had my eyes opened to many things. We must 
follow what dim lights are granted to us, and° 
avoid the risk of being disgraced.” 

“ A parrot in bead-work would be hideous, I 
think,” she answered, following him reluctantly, 
as he shouldered the chair, < and stooped to pick 
up the footstools. 

“ Your saurians of an unknown period would 
be voted still more hideous, I’m afraid,” he said, 
glancing with a smile at the strange monsters 
unclassified by any geologist, that were worked 
in curious device on the draperies she carried. 

“Well, I shall always think my embroidery 
beautiful, whatever any one may say,” she 
answered, stroking the old faded gold and 
harmoniously blended colours of the quaint 
designs. My beasts are better than your cats 
and parrots, at any rate. And there are always 
the flowers,” she added, brightening again as 
her eye fell on the baskets in the middle of the • 
table. “ Every one must love flowers.” 
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“ I don’t know,” he answered, with grave 
doubt in his voice.^ “ It is some months since I 
had that glimmer of light, and culture grows at 
a tremendous pace, as you will soon find out. 
Still, I think we may venture on the flowers.” 

“ Oh, now, you aref laughing, 1 she exclaimed. 
“ Have you beerf making fun of me all "this 
time ? ” 

But whether he !*ad been laughing at her or 
hot, it was soon evident that Maileson*was not 
content till hS had removed everything that 
belonged by right to Di (it need hardly be told 
that Mr. Ouvry had not been called on to con¬ 
tribute anything), and had restored it to its 
accustomed place. The low chair was again 
wheeled to the window, the curtain draped in 
the right folds behind it, the stool placed ready 
for the little feet to rest on, the rugs and em¬ 
broideries, the knickknacks, and brk-h-brac all 
peplaced in their old positions. 

■ While he was thus occupied, Di had dis¬ 
appeared behind the tapestry that divided her 
little alcove from the larger room. She came 
back in a moment without her hat, her cheeks 
rosy, and her eyes bright with pleasure. J^t the 
same moment Mr. Ouvry entered by ^another 
dbor. She went up to him and put her hands 
on his shoulders. 

“ What a good, kind padre to give me such a 
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nice surprise,” she said; ‘‘-and was it for that 
you got up so early; and hpw did you get to 
the market without my w seemg you ? It was 
very clever of you, you dear old father.” 

“ My dear child, I really don’t know,” Mr. 
Ouvry began, blandly aceepting the caress— 
“ I veally don’t know whft 1 you are talking 
about.” - •• .. 

“ Why, the basket of flowers and fruit! ” she 
paid. “ Didn’t you send them in ? ” ° 

“ I can’t take any undeserved' merit in the 
matter.” He shook his head. “ I saw them in 
your room, and I thought you had bought them 
in anticipation of our—a—guests’ arrival; and 
a very pretty little attention it is.” 

“Then I know who did it, and why some 
body got up so early.” 

She went up to Malleson, who was busy 
adjusting a picture to his liking. 

“I thank you very much,” she said; “but 
indeed I meant every one of those others for 
her. I should not have kept any for myself.” 

“ When there are two young ladies under one 
roof,” said Malleson, carefully examining the 
set of the picture with his head on one side, “ I 
always consider it a good plan to make them 
exactly equal; and as you were not likely to 
make yourself a present, I had to see that you 
were not left out. Is that picture quite’even, do 
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you think ? My%3ye seems to till me it inclines 
a trifle to the right.” 

“ I don’t know-~*yes, it is quite straight,” she 
said hastily. Then she added in a low voice, 
“ I shouldn’t have been jealous, and I do wish 
she had had the bes$. ‘Yours |re far finer than 
mine, both the .flowers and the fruit, a S d I 
know, of course, vou must care for her the 
most-” 

Mr. Ouvry, who was manipulating a cigarette, 
smiled covertly at this little speech. 

“ Oh, of course,” said Malleson, with great 
gravity, “ that is why I am taking such immense 
pains to please her. Will you give me some 
breakfast, Di, and then I can go and get that 
chair I spoke of.” 

Breakfast was rather a solemn meal; there 
was little talk. Di sipped her coffee but she 
only played with the food on her plate. 
Malleson alone exhibited an excellent appetite, 
and helped himself liberally to fried sardines 
and omelet. Mr. Ouvry was at no time a 
breakfast-eater, and the earliness of the hour 
deprived him of what small inclination he 
possessed; his every attitude was a protest 
against the folly of early rising. His j>ale eyes 
wandered restlessly about the room. . 

“ So you have brought back the chairs and 
tables you tneant to appropriate to our friends ? ” 
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lie said, bringing bis glances back to bis 
daughter’s face. 

“ Yes, father, because- f ” 

“ Yes, yes,” he saicf, airily setting aside 
her explanations with one hand, “ I quite 
understand; aqd I agl-ee with you. As a 
master of delicate feeling, we *jnust not put our 
friends under a sense of obligation; we must 
do as we would be done by. A feeling of tact 
is a very womanly quality ; it pleases me that, 
you encourage it.” 

“ But it was not niy doing,” said Di, flushing 
and a little vexed. “ Ralph says people are not 
used to such things in England. You know- 
you did, Ralph, and that they would think 
them old fashioned or in bad taste.” 

“ My tastes may be old fashioned, I admit,” 
said Mr. Ouvry, with mild patience; “ but 
bad ? ” 

“ Only from the lady’s point of view,” 
Malleson struek in hastily. 

“I am willing to own there may be a 
difference of opinion.” 

“ But of course our opinion is the right one,” 
said Malleson, smiling at Deonys. “ Why 
should' you despoil your rooms—a picture is a 
greater loss than a friend; we can supply the 
element of prettiness at a lesser cost than that. 
If you will allow me, I’ll send ' in one or 
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two things to trim np tne room I little. Women 
like those small attentions, and I think I can 
hit Mrs. Henshaw’s fancy in the matter of 
ornaments.” 

“ Certainly, certainly, a very gflod plan. I 
have the highest esteem for the ladies, and 
every desire to # make them comfortable,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, crossing one leg and folding his 
hands. It’s#just what I should have proposed 
myself; it’s a mote delicate way, you under¬ 
stand.” 

“I know « .cry decent fellow who will 
supply the articles reasonably,” said Ralph, who 
understood very well indeed. 

“ Then I leave it* to you.” He dismissed the 
subject gracefully. * “ Rut, my dear boy, it’s my 
affair, you know; you will oblige me by 
instructing the person you speak of to send in 
his bill to me.” 

“As you like,” Malleson answered, rising and 
pushing back Ins chair; “ and when I come 
back, Di, we shall convert the sala into an 
English boudoir.” 

Was there ever a drearier farce, he thought 
to himself as he crossed the hot Puerta del Sol. 
Hb had promised himself an amusing comedy, 
and already, before one of the actors hdd arrived, 
he was growing weary of it all. He had under¬ 
taken to -order quarters for his cousin at the 
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• Hdtel de Paries. That wap quickly done. 
Chester had a fair appetite for luxury and a 
long purse to satisfy it. The front: suite of 
rooms on the first *floor with the velvet furniture 
and gilded * clocks and the teeming life of 
the square, as seen frojp the windows, would 
abundantly meet his desire's. The selecting of 
the furniture that was to supply the picturesque 
element in Mrs. Henshaw’s drav ing-ioom was 
a matter that required more pondering. He 
had at one time made a study of Philippa 
Henshaw’s fancies, and it amused him for the 
moment to gratify them. 

The account, which he duly ordered to be 
made in Mr. Ouvry’s name,< was a very trifling 
one representing tastes of the 1 most modest order; 
it did not include the pink wax candles, straight- 
hacked chair (Philippa always sat on a low 
chair with an upright back), or little table 
with a sloping desk for a novel, and drooping 
hag of silk to hold a hit of work. Why did he 

* buy those things ? He could hardly himself 
have answered that question. Not out of love 
for Philippa who would use them. That fire— 
never of the most ardent—had died out long 
ago, but from its ashes there had sprung a half- 
tolerant, half-kindly liking, less easily quenched, 
that rendered the bestowing of gifts on her in 
its wav a pleasure. He was besides instinctively 
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generous;; and. behind and beneath all these 
reasons was the consciousness of making Di 
happy, and to make Di happy was to do a good 
day’s work. 

Left alone, Deonys did not at once bestir herself 
to her task of arranging the rooms. It had some¬ 
how lost its zest. She sat still at her place at 
table, thinking a kittle wistfully how welf Ralph 
knew jhst what Miss Henshaw would like best; 
and what a pifrf, what a sad fatality it would 
be if, intbe meantime, she had given her affection 
to this other young man who was coming with 
her, and who had naturally many more oppor¬ 
tunities of making himself pleasant to her. 
For by this timd Di, woman-like, had made 
pp her mind that* despite his philosophy, Ralph 
Malleson had not escaped the universal destiny. 
Invested with this new character of lover and 
moreover, of unsuccessful lover, he took a new 
and pensive interest in her eyes. Hex* pity of 
him was abruptly silenced by her father’s* 
veiee. 

“Di,” he said, beginning to pace the room, 
“I should like you,;to be very attentive to our 
friends.” 

“ Of course, padre.” She looked up rather 
surprised. 

Mr. Ouvry, usually the personification of 
graceful - repose, looked an awkward enough 
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figure threading fee narrow space between the 
crowded furniture. 

“ You can’t think how nieedt will be for me 
to have some one of my bwn age to talk to,” 
she said, seeing he did not speak. “ I’ve never 
had a girl friend before; that is, if Miss Henshaw 
cares to be my friend, of course.” 

•“ It is hardly my fault thatf you have been so 
friendless.” < 

“ I never dreamt of blaming you, father,” she 
said, with tender reproach in her voice, “ it is 
nobody’s fault. One can’t make English people 
live here against their will. I only meant tc 
show yon that even for my own sake I must be 
good to her.” 

“ I’ve no doubt you’ll find all the pleasure 
you anticipate in her society. I’m told she’s a 
very charming young lady indeed. Still, my 
child, youthful friendships are proverbially rash, 
and it is as well to be cautious—not to go too 
,fast, you know.” 

“ But I thought you liked Mrs. Henshaw so 
much,” said I)i, innocently. This antique 
piece of advice, which sounded like a maxim 
extracted from some musty book, was dis¬ 
turbing-to ber. “ I thought you knew her 
when you were young. It is not as if they 
were strangers.” 

“ There was an intimacy between the families 
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at one time undoubtedly, but you forget the 
lapse of years.” 

One would have said there was a shade of 
irritation in his voice, if so bland a gentleman 
could be irritated. 

“ Mrs. Henshaw, i# I remepiber her character, 
will prefer to # renew the acquaintance without 
much reference to the past. There have been 
change's and* troubles in both our lives, and a 
delicate and sensitive mind shrinks from recalling 
its sufferings.” 

“But I couldn’t talk to her about the past, 
even if I wished,” said T h, looking at him with 
honest perplexity and desire to understand. “ I 
don’t know anything about her life, or yours 
when yon knew fier,” she added softly. 

“No, no; why should you know?” he said 
nastily. “ Sad memories are for those of us who 
are old ; but you, my. child, you have the future 
all before you.” 

“ But you are happy too, padre ? ” 

“ Happy ? Yes, yes, I have many satisfac¬ 
tions. I have known trouble, but one does not 
suffer always.” 

“ I would have shared the trouble too, if you 
had let me,” she said wistfully. “ One doesn’t 
want to be thought only fit to liye in the sun¬ 
shine.” 

♦ 

“ Youf own troubles will begin soon enough,” 
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he said, with again a touch of sharpness. “ If I 
have spared you mine, it has been from wise 
motives, which you will perhaps understand one 

She did not speak fof a moment, and then she 
said— , c 4 „ 

“ I ^haven’t vexed you with any questions, 
have I, papa ? ” 

“ No ; you have been a good child—-a good 
daughter,” he said, with some real tenderness. 

Of course there are things I haye wanted to 
know—about mamma, for instance ; every girl 
must want to know about her mother, but I 
have tried not to be troublesome. But I will 
ask one thing now. Did Mrs. Henshaw know 
mamma ? ” 

“ She knew your poor mother,” he answered, 
softly. “ I may say she knew her better than 
any one else.” 

“ And you feared that she might talk to me 
about her ? ” 

“ Feared, Deonys ? ” he said, with melancholy 
reproach, “ what should I fear but your pain? 
Was I wrong in crediting you with my own 
sensitive shrinking from the reopening of an 
old wound ? ” 

“ I don’t ip ean that, father; I don’t think I 
can explain what I meant.” His words somehow 
grated on her, and left a feeling of unreality. “ It 
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wouldn’t be pam to me,” she was thinking, and, 
then she was suddenly ashamed. How much 
he must have loveduher mother, since he had 
laid that silence of years upon himself! 

“But about Mrs. Henshaw,” she said. “As 
you have told m£ nothing *at all about her, 
she will not *be* hurt if I keep always to 
everyday things, will she?' Because one must 
talk about something.” 

She spoke without ironical intention, anxious 
only to guafd against a too rough handling of 
the lady’s very fine feelings. 

“ Far be it from me to fetter your speech, my 
child,” said Mr. Ouvry, with an air of being 
most honourable »and generous. “ As for my 
life, it is open to you; my affairs are yours to 
discuss as you will. If 1 venture to hint that 
Mrs. Henshaw—excellent creature—is perhaps 
a trifle too frank and confiding (shall I say 
indiscreet), in her conversation, it was only to 
remark that it seems to me wisest and kindest 
to discourage any little confidences she may 
choose to make. There are times when they 
become embarrassing.” 

“ I think you mean that I am not to ask any 
questions,” she said, going straight to the point 
through all his beating about the-Bush. There 
was a hurt ring in her low voice that she strove 
for the moment vainly to control. She was 
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entirely honest herself, and she did not under¬ 
stand the necessity for diplomacy. 

“ I only spoke of my owti intentions,” he put 
in mildly. “I don’t control’you; do as you 
like. You will find if a little tiresome, 
perhaps,” he smiled pleasantly, “ but I have 
warned you.” . 

“ Then I will take your words, asjif they were 
meant for me. I shouldn’t have been curious, 
I think. No, papa, you might have trusted me. 
Do you think because we are so happy now 
that I have not guessed you suffered once ? Do 
you think I have forgotten that mamma is 
dead ? ” 

She said the last words almost in a whisper, 
as if she shrank from touching an old sore. 
Was it any wonder that in her innocence, with, 
an ever urgent sense of her own loss in her 
mind, she should come back to the old belief 
that this was the sorrow he hinted at ?—this 
the past experience he shrank from having 
discussed ? 

Mr. Ouvry, at the other end of. the room, 
knocked down a book that lay on a little table 
near his elbow. It was a clumsy action and 
unlike him. He stooped slowly to pick it up 
and replace it carefully; then he turned and 
came to her. He stood behind her chair; she 
felt his hand resting on the back. 
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“My child,” \e said, “ you have guessed 
rightly. I have had my days of suffering. I 
have borne them, I hope, in a proper spirit—let 
all that pass. I have tried to males you happy, 
Di, and to keep all knowledge of my troubles, 
my past troubles, from you; a f nd in return it is 
not too much, it? it, to ask for your sympathy? 
I refuse to beMeve that you willingly misunder¬ 
stand me.” * 

* An appeal like this was sure to touch her, 
and he knew it. She had risen in a minute, 
and put her arms about him impulsively. 

“ Dearest padre,” she said, “ don’t let us talk 
of sad things any more—of misunderstandings 
—as if we two could quarrel! 1 shall begin to 

hate these people, and to think Ralph is right, if 
it makes us cross and uncomfortable even to talk 
about them. As for Mrs. Henshaw, who cares 
less than I do about the foolish things she may 
say ? Do you think I would let her say 
anything about you that wasn’t nice ? There, 
let me see you smile, padre.” She threw back 
her head and looked at him bravely, though 
there were tears in her eyes. “ And I promise 
to be the very discreetest, wisest and most 
prudent of daughters.” 

He would have been hard indeed who could 
have withstood this appealing. Mr. Ouvry was 
not hard ; he was very fond of her in his way; 
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he could not, perhaps, help it that his disposition 
was “ tepid ” and his range of feeling narrow. 
3|le loved her as well, perhaps, as he knew how 
to love anything beyond himself. His face 
recovered its bliandness;^and his “God bless 
you, my child,” foas almost fervent. It com¬ 
forted' Di, though she could, not quite recover 
the old gaiety. r 

Malleson found her an hcur later gravely 
arrangingdhe roses. He sat down on a corner 
of the table and watched her lazily. He knew, 
after the first glance at her downcast face, that 
something had disturbed her. 

“ What is it, Di ? ” he' asked, looking at her 
earnestly. o 

“ Nothing,” she said quickly, not answering 
his look. 

He watched her in silence for a minute or 
two, and then he got up and began to push 
about tbe ebairs, as if to get rid of some super¬ 
fluous energy. In five minutes the room was 
transformed. The man arrived with the articles 
he had chosen; but bythis time his little spring 
of interest had run dry. 

“ Put them anywhere,” he said impatiently, 
as the messenger paused awkwardly for orders. 
.“Push thenl.into any odd corner; take them 
back with you if you like,” He turned 
aw^y.' 
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“ What a pretty little table! ” said Di. “ 01>, 
put it here, please, by the window. The room 
looks very nice now, don’t you tki^k? It only 
wants some books. I wonder what kind of 
books Miss Henshaw likes ? ” 

, “ Mjs'S" Henshaw •will supply her own Intel- 
.%5tu* food,” Ik* said, almost savagely. f MIer • 
appetite js not discriminating; we need hardly 
trouble ourselves Jo cater for it. If you want 
to go to the station,” he said, more gently, “ it 
is; time to get .ready.” 

“ I am not going,” she said, lingering to put 
some last finishing touches to the room, “ I 
shall wait here. \yill you tell papa, please, if 
it is time ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was to be allowe 1 to get over the 
first painful allusions without a.witness. 

; She had meant to go, and he knew it; but 
tyrhen he would have asked the reason of this, 
tlimnge of plan, something checked the words 
dn his lips. 

“ Ali right,” he said carelessly. “ It is very' 
diot; you are wise to stay at home.” 

“Yes, it is hot,” she acquiesced. 

(They tacitly agreed to accept the heat as a 
sufficient argument.) 

.'' J^valofte* she paced the roorps a little 
restlessly, seeking a relief from her bewildered 




In^oluntarily—for she was In orde^ldviilg 
little woman—she straightened a fold here, and 
picked up a' mote there, w<hile she was fighting 
against the first faint shadow of distrust, the 
instinctive dislike of a truthful nature to any¬ 
thing of a mystery. £ne- consciousness that 
there*was a vague something she must not ask 
about, must not even think aboi$, weighed on 
her heavily. Yet she strove, to he true to the 
letter of her promise. By-and-by she went to 
her own little nest behind the tapestry hang¬ 
ing. What tremulous prayers may not have 
risen*" there, what simple, loyal petitions for 
her father’s safe-keeping from more sorrow, 
what ^treaties that old pounds might be 
healed P 

She was, for the first time, face to face with 
a new possibility from which she shrank—the 
possibility that doubt, distrust, estrangement, 
might creep into the life that had been as yet 
so open and unclouded. All the impulses of 
her nature went out towards more, love, more 
tenderness. The saddest thing in * the whole 
wide world seemed the loss or the lessening of 
these. , » 

Ten minutes—a quarter of an hour later. 
Concha, going about her work, heard her young 
mistress singing. Di was hanging oyer the. 
balcony, looking eagerly down on the shifting 
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coming guests. 

. She had puj. on her jsdaite dress. A string of 
gold beads about her throat caugjit the sun- 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Pol . “ What do you hear’, my lord ? ” 

Ham . “ Words, words, words.” 

Yet when tliey came, when she saw them 
descend from the cab, she felt her cheeks grow 
hot. A sudden shyness took possession of her; 
she . would have liked to run away. Instead, 
she went downstairs without more ado, went 
slowly, and yet quickly enough to be there 
waiting for them—a sedate and slender figure 
standing out white in the dimness of the 
lower passage. 

Ralph Malleson was the first to notice her. 
Perhaps he had been looking for her. He 
touched her father on the arm. Mr. Ouvry 
looked round sharply. 

“ Ah, Deonys,” he said. “ Yes, come forward, 
my child; let me introduce you to iny old friend 
and your, friend from to-day, I hope. Mrs. 
Henshaw, allow me to present my daughter to 
you." 
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Di felt,h|£sel$ overshadowed by a tall figure, 
which stooped and kissed her; the kiss was so 
careless that it alighted somewhere near her 
ear. The lady was swathed in a gauze travelling 
veil; and Di, looking up with shy eyes, could 
not distinguish any,.features. 

“ Odd now, jyasn’t it, that I should *ever 
have known till to-day that you had a daughter ? 
I call it very singular, very singular indeed. 
And quite a big girl, too ! ” 

This was ^aid by the lady as it might seem 
almost in a tone of reproof. 

“ Di has done growing,” said Malleson 
gravely. 4 WVe have given up hoping for 
further riches.” 

w- 

“ What a pity 1 It is a great disadvantage 
to be short.” 

The speaker did not herself suffer from this 
drawback. She had a large voice and a large 
presence. She filled up the doorway so that 
the others were not seen. 

“ Would you mind count’ng the boxes,” site 
said, addressing no one in particular. “ Six of 
them ; six large ones. Blake will tell you how 
many small parcels there ought to he. This 
summer in Switzerland, we lost ournnost valuable 
piece of luggage, all through the carelessness of 
the coachman, I am persuaded. Such ignorant 
people, and so obstinate, the Swiss! Ah, here 
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is Mr. Sfalleson, always obliging 1 Now X feel 
safe.” •' 

w If you will allow me^ I will show you the 
way upstair,” said Malleson, accepting the 
compliment and offering his arm. “ Mr. Ouvry 
and Felix will see to the*Iuggage.” 

“4)h, certainly. Why I an* standing here I 
am sure I don’t know, for I am l^alf c^ad with 
fatigue, except that I fancied thlre must be a 
stair leading down to some dark place in front« 
of me, and if there is anything I dread it is a 
cellar-stair. A tempting of Providence, I call 
it. Dear Lady Brand, yon know, they say she 
will never walk again without a crutch. Philippa 
will be sure to fall down ; ^he is so rash, dear 
child.” 

“ Not at all, mamma,” said a clear ringing 
voice, that startled Di by its nearness; “ 1 ain as 
prudent as you. I am only waiting for a guide.” 

“ Let me help you.” Di stepped forward and 
put out her hand timidly. “ I am quite used to 
the darkness, and there is no staircase; you 
need have no fear.” 

“ There’s a delightful air of mystery about it*” 
said Philippa. “ I feel that we are in Spain at 
last.” She felt the gentle touch, and clasping 
the little byown hand in her own, suffered 
herself to he led to the light. . -g. : : v 

Mr. Ouvry and Felix followed almost imme- 
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diately; and then there was a dragging up and 
down of boxes, so many' voices calling and 
arranging, and such disjointed talk, that Di was 
too bewildered - to allow of any # keenness of 
impression. She remembered afterwards that 
when they reached .the large eun-flooded room, 
‘all scented with.the faint sweet breath of *oses, 
Philipp^ luwl stooped, taking both her hands 
in her own, *and # had said in that odd, clear 
voice of hers— . . 

“We don’t need anybody to introduce ns, do 
we? We know each other already, I think. 

I am Philippa, and you are-May I call 

you by your pretty^name ? ” , 

She remembered, too, that she had never 
: answered. She had forgotten when she looked 
into the beautiful, soft face so near her own 
that she was expected to make any reply. 
Somehow, it seemed as if the greeting was just 
I what it ought to be, that Philippa could not 
-have . spoken in another tone or used other 
words; hut that she could be so pretty Di had 
hardly dreamed. It was a flower-like face, pink 
and white, the brave colour coming and going 
almost with every breath. And the eyes— 
homes of sunny laughter, blue as the summer 
sky outside—eyes to witch the heapt of a man. 
Was it a wonderful thing that Philippa should 
have many lovers? She kept gazing at her, 
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iare. YOu became ner connuam- wnatevef 
buf disposition towards the office, 

Before she had completed the history of her 
journey, hes sufferings at this point, her irejief 
at the other, the gentlemen had all manifested 
an unaccountable desire* to- slink away. Ralph 
began to remember that he had a certain 
amount of “copy” to supply before evening. 
Mr. Ouvry reminded Deonyf tkdt the travellers 
must be sorely in want of rest and refreshment-, 
and that it was thoughtless of her to deprive 
them of it by her presence. Felix Chester 
murmured something about his “ traps ” being 
very much in the way—in fact, blocking up the 
lobby. , 

“Yes,” said Philippa, in her clear young 
voice, before any one else could speak, “we are 
all tired, every one of us. One gets tired from 
so many different causes. I, for one, am tired 
of being quiet so long. And besides, mamma 
is only waiting till you all go away to eat some 
grapes.” 

“ Philippa, I beg—on what authority-” 

“Yes, mamma dear,” said the irrepressible 
young lady, meekly, “ I do happen to know 
my authority for once—for a wonder. It was 
Lord Byrop, wasn’t it, who said that women 
should never he seen eating? But one does 
not take Lord Byron seriously nowadays, does 
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one, Mr, Malleson? And he can’t ever have 
been so thirsty as I am.” ; • ■ . 

; She, held np the gmpty stalk of a grape 
cluster* and looked at them all; her ^ips breaking 
into a smile as if she were a penitent who felt 
'assured of pardon beforehand. She had fastened 
a rose at her throat, and she looked so pretty 
that her mocking fiertness was too lightly for¬ 
given. 

And then she was not pert at all „ but very 
tender and almost grave when she went up to 
Beonys, and asked her in a whisper if she 
•would come, and sit with, her later in the, 
, evening. 

“ 2so, let me come to you instead, if I may,” 
she added hastily. “ That would be much 
better, if you don’t mind.” 

Mrs. Henshaw had again launched on the 
full tide of talk, and the others were echoing 
her vagrant sentiments like a Greek chorus, 
i? Yes, it was fortunate the weather was so 
much cooler. She would like the climate, no 
doubt. A night’s rest, that was wbat she 
wanted; They were all unanimous on this' 
point, and -grew quite animated over it. 

..{Under cover of this volume of sound Di 
found; courage to make her reply yery eager. 
“ Bo come ; in the evening is the best time, for 
I shall be quite alone. I shall like it so much.” 



Head and kissed the blushing face held up to 
her. - , 

As she turned to go, Di suddenly encountered: 
Mr. Chester’s glance. It wps frank and pleasant 
and. a little amused. She ha<d not thought of 
looking at him before, all Ifer attention having 
been given to Philippa, an<| notv she felt some 
surprise. lie was not what she had expecte<| 
him to be. Then she had a sudden suspicion 
that he was laughing at her, and her cheeks 
grew hot. Philippa had noticed the look too. 
She put up her chin and pouted. 

“You seem to be amused,” she said, with a 
touch of defiance. 

“ Forgive me,” ho answered gravely, but still 
with the laugh in his eyes. “ I felt interested, 
and, if you will allow me to say so, envious.” 

“ I know what you think about women’s 
friendships.” She glanced at him over her 
shoulder. 

“ And you value my opinion about as much 
as you did that of Byron a moment ago. It is 
unkind of you to give Miss Ouvry so bad an 
impression of my wisdom.” 

“Oh, she shall find*you out for herself! I 
promise not to prejudice her one way or 
another,” she answered, with the sudden smile 



the one to disturb another’s faith in human 
nature. There ! wasn’t that exactly like one 
of mamma’s speeches ! I think you had better 
go, Mr. Chester, for I am growing quite moral.” 

Felix and his cousin crossed the square 
together. Felix «put his hand on the othSFs 
shoulder. m Thqre was an old and strong attach¬ 
ment between*the#cousins, but as they were 
both Anglo-Saxons they did their* best to 
repress any manifestations of it. Felix, who 
Urls an impulsive young fellow, managed less 
ably than the other. 

' “ Well ? ” said Ralph briefly. 

’“Well,” Felix echoed affectionately, “you 
Are just the same old man, as Bohemian as 
ever.” 

“I would have ordered a new suit from 
London if you had given one longer warning,” 
laid Ralph, glancing sarcastically at the per¬ 
fectly dressed traveller keeping step with him. 

“ A man wouldn’t be likely to ask you the 
address of your bootmaker, I must admit,” said 
Felix, looking down at his own neat toes with 
a smile. 

“ What did you come for ? ” Ralph asked, 
ignoring this remark. He was used to the 
liberties taken by this young man. 

“ Suppose it was to see you.” 
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•‘"Weirdispense with that IHUe fiction," sxti 
-to politely. “I «b°»H ™ ttar hlwe aBt0d 
list did they bring you rfor ? ” . - ., 

“That question must be approached with 

^ ce a n P ^x^ti b :u vz 

|°S “nd 'le mistom-houscofficers and *e 

lno-o-ao'e where ohe of my sex comes an useful, 
Henshaw was ldni enhugh to assure 
me. Hene we are, at any rate, and yon may 
• as well make the best of us. I -hope they Can 
give a fellow some dinner, without 
starving for an hour or two. I ve had nothing 

““•Uerllmyo^ 'rooms,” said Balph, leading 
the way. “ I dare say they can give you some- 
fting It once, if you don't care to watt for table 

pursued his inquiries no further. If 
there had been anything to tell, Feta would 
have told it all in the first breath rliere 
evidently nothing of urgent impor anee to toU. 

“The rooms will do. capitally,” said Felix, 
looking round him, ready to be pleased with 
everything. “ Neat, but not 
appetite for gilded clocks 
satisfied with one specimen, but a.i they 
made to be looked at and not to go, it doesn 
much matter. You’ll stay and dine . 
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“Thanks,” said'Ralph, picking up his stick; 
“ hut as this is my hour for going down to the 
House* you can get off,cheap. Perhaps you’ll 
ask rne the next time at an hour .when you 
know there’s a chance of my being able to 
accept.” 

“ I’ll order a sgedial banquet of fish—braitt* 
food, you ^now.” But Ralph made a dignified 
retreat in the middle,of this impertinent speech. 

• Deonys bad, meantime, gone upstair^, feeling 
a little bewildered, perplexed, and yet pleased. 
Life promised to take on a new aspect under 
the guidance of this new girl friend ; to possess 
a zest and flavour it had hitherto lacked. She 
thought a long time, about Philippa, trying to 
Arrange her impressions. She was very glad 
her father did not come and ask her how she 
liked these old friends of his, for she was not 
dare that she liked Mrs. Henshaw at all. It was 
i|uch easier to be sure that she should like 
Philippa. But Mr. Ouvry did not come to ask 
any embarrassing questions. He had gone out to 
the cafe or the club; and she had the afternoon 
silence to do her thinking in. Her mind glanced 
once or twice at Felix Chester, this man with the 
happy name and the sunny look. No, he was 
not at all what she lufd expected; he was 
younger, for one thing, less remote than Ralph 
Malleson, for instance, from her experiences— 
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younger, brighter, more handsome. In truth 
he was very handsome in the broad-shouldered, 
fair-haired, English style of manly good looks. 
His eyes were of a clear blue—eyes that returned 
your glance kindly and with a great frankness, 
a frankness without limitation. His teeth were 
White and even; he showed them when he 
smiled, and his smile came readily, pis clothes 
were always just what t.h<<y might, to he. He 
was gentlemanly without thinking much about 
it; and if there was in his whole.air and bearing 
a hint of taking the world very lightly and 
cheerfully, you felt that it was easily pardon¬ 
able in the owner of a substantial bank account. 

Something in this fashipn he presented him¬ 
self to Deonys as she sat alone pondering over 
these new acquaintances. To this pleasant 
picture there was added the vivid interest of 
his being the possible and very probable, lover 
of Philippa Honshu w. Over that high and 
sacred mystery—the love of lovers—her imagi¬ 
nation hovered timidly. Already Philippa’s 
interests were becoming her own; Philippa’s 
supposed pangs and tremors, doubts and waver¬ 
ings, were horn anew in her. Why else should 
her heart feel heavy, when she remembered her 
old, life-lo-iig friend, Ralph Malleson ? And yet 
—and yet, was it not very good, supremely 
good to he young ? 
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Downstairs Miss Philippa exhibited the self- 
possession of a young person to whom such 
questions had long si net' grown stale. She was 
wandering about the room, her head thrown 
back, her hands clasped ever so lightly behind, 
stopping now and thefo tb give d careless assent 
to her mother’s talk, now and then to examine 
a picture «r piqpe of furniture and to make her 
comment on it. 

• “ I know who chose this chair,” she said, 
looking with approving eyes at the low seat 
in its corner by the window. “Nobody but 
Mr. Malleson could have guessed my fancy 
for a straight back; .and it is just my colour, 
too. I call that a charming attention.” 

“Nonsense, Philippa!” Mrs. llcnshaw spoke 
with a tinge of unwonted sharpness. “ You 
are always imagining things, child. Mr. 
Malleson had nothing to do with the ordering 
of the furniture. If lie had, I am sure be would 
have remembered to get an American rocking- 
chair for me. lie was always so kind in study¬ 
ing my little whims. That chair must belong 
to the bouse, and an uglier suite I am sure 
1 never saw ! ” 

Philippa bummed a snatch of a song, but she 
made no reply. One day later, when Hhey were 
for a moment alone, she took occasion to thank 
Mr. Malleson very prettily for the attention she 
vol. i. 7 
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found so charming. She had by that time 
discovered the uses of the table as well, and 
established her right to both. 

Mrs. Ilenfchaw having to her own satisfaction 
proved Philippa to be in the wrong, grew once 
more good-natured. She \Vore a loose morning- 
gown, and rested on a sofy, sipping chocolate. 
Her talk was curiously varied. When the 
English maid who had travelled with them, 
came into the room to display some dress that 
had suffered detriment on the joilrney, or to ask 
for orders, her remarks became general; when 
the silent Blake had withdrawn, they lapsed 
once more into personalities. Towards Blake 
—who knew everything‘ that concerned her 
mistress—she practised discretion; but where 
was the use of being discreet to Philippa ? 

“Really, Mr. Mallcson is very much im¬ 
proved,” she said on one of these occasions. 
“ I always thought there was something aristo¬ 
cratic about bis nose; and did you ever notice 
how small his hands and feet are ? ” 

“No,” said Philippa, pausing before a blue 
vase that held one or two of the Seville roses. 
“ "What would be the use of discovering any 
good points in a plain and poor Mr. Malleson ? 
If I remchiber rightly, we used to consider him 
very ordinary looking.” 

“ You are so difficult to please, Philippa. 
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Now I always thought there was something 
very nice and refined about his expression; and 
nobody could for a moment fail to perceive that 
he is a gentleman. You will bear «ic out that 
I always said that of him, though he did go 
about l ather shabbily dressed. * But then, you 
know, when orie« position is assured one o&n 
afford to do th;^t.” 

“I see,” said Philippa, with extreme sim¬ 
plicity, “ that is why our clothes are so expen¬ 
sive.' How clever you are to discover all these 
things, mamma; and how very stupid I must 
have been, for, of course, the heir to a baronetcy 
must have been good looking, and 1 even 
imagined his feet -wore clumsy ! I dare say it 
was his boots. A baronet may wear bad boots 
as well as shabby clothes, mayn’t he, especially 
if he has an aristocratic nose ?” 

Philippa's eyes were bright with audacious 
fun, but her mother was hardly listening. 

“ 1 didn’t congratulate him,” she said. “ I 
must take a quieter opportunity. He is just 
a little difficult—don't you think ? ” 

“If you mean difficult to congratulate, yes. 
It would seem a sort of impertinence to wish 
such a knight of a sorrowful countenance joy. 
I believe it to be a little fiction of MivChester’s.” 

“Nonsense!” said Mrs. Ilenshaw sharply. 
“ You saw the notice of his grandfather’s death 
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in the newspapers, and you' wouldn’t surely 
have him so unfeeling As to look pleased .over 
such a melancholy eventi I’m sure,” she added 
in the next 0 breath, with feminine inconsistence, 
“it is a good thing the elder brother died. 
They say he was terribly dissipated.” 

^ So that one may dispense avith the pretence 
of regret in his case,” said ^Philippa, under her 
breath. She was in an unwonted mood of 
mocking .bitterness. For the moment she savt 
things as they were; usually imagination came 
to her aid, but to-day illusions failed her. 

“ Of course this fancy of his cousin’s that 
he will not take the title. ( must be a mistake. 
If he does not marry it will lapse, and that 
would never do. I wonder what fortune goes 
with it ? ” 

“ What a pity there isn’t a directory to give 
one something more than people's names and 
addresses, and the number of their houses. 
How useful it would be, and how well thumbed,” 
said the young lady carelessly. 

“ One might find out something about the 
family in Debrett. Go and ask Blake for it, 
child. Ilow very well Sir Ralph Malleson 
sounds! ” 

“ Lady Malleson sounds very well, too. Why 
don’t, you say it, mamma ? ” 

“Really, Philippa, you are quite indelicate! 
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Of course, one irihst wish the poor young man 
to marry ; but he is not at all likely to think of 
you, if that is what y#u mean, after the way 
you have behaved.” 

“ Not at all likely; we are quite agreed on 
that point,” said Philippa, eahnly, intent -on 
draping a curtain,to her mind. “ But still \iry 
idea of a ^directory is an excellent one. What 
plain sailing $ would he, and how safe one 
would feel! Only, we might all grow a little 
stupid if we had no more discoveries .to make 
about each other.” 

“ I am sure I don’t know what you mean. It 
is such bad taste to talk in that mystifying 
way!” Mrs. Uenjshaw’s beautiful daughter 
was often a puzzle to her mother. 

“ Don’t you, mamma ? Then here is a 
specimen: Felix Chester, young, handsome, 
and wealthy. Inclined to matrimony, and on 
the outlook for a charming wife. A most 
fascinating youth; possibly a trifle fickle; hut 
then so rich! Ralph Malleson—wc can hardly 
fill in the sketch till we know the worth of the 
title. Philippa Ilenslmw— oh, she is easily 
described. A young woman of no family in 
particular, and with no fortune hut her face. 
Anxious to make the host bargain possible. 
On view. None but solid, eligible young men 
need apply.” 
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Mrs. Hensliaw listened aghast. She regarded 
the tall, supple figure with severe displeasure. 
The glance was lost <fn Philippa, whose face 
was towards the moving crowd outside. 

“ I am ashamed of you ! ” she cried. “ I 
really think you are growing quite coarse and 
vulgar.” She was lionest.lv rather shocked: 
she made the same distinction that we most 
of us do between our thoughts and our spoken 
words. Philippa’s mind might travel where ft 
chose—one could not curb its wanderings—but 
that she should speak of such things ! 

“ Perhaps it is vulgar,”—the girl spoke in a 
subdued voice—“ but the truth often is vulgar.” 

“ 1 thought I had trained you to be a lady. 
I am sure I have spent enough on your educa¬ 
tion ; but you have none of my natural refine¬ 
ment of character.” 


Philippa listened in silence to the motherly 
lecture. Mrs. Ilenshaw took the opportunity of 
airing other grievances at the same time; but 
the girl’s mind lingered on one point. She. 
could have fold, if she chose, who it was that 
first taught her the value to set on her beauty; 
the end she was to gain by means of it. But 
then she had accepted the teaching; she had 
practised die lessons; the time for reproaches 
was past. She had a lingering, dusky sense of 
honour, this proud girl, and often held her 
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peace when hot words templed her. She woke 
out of her reflections to hear her mother say— 

“ I don’t wonder Mr. f Levison gave you up, if 
you talked to him like that.” 

“ Mr. Levison,”—she smiled a little—“ I did 
not talk much to him/’ 

“ It is all clear to me now. I am the mqgt 
unfortunate of mothers,” Mrs. Ifenshaw con- 
tinued plaintivVlv. f “ T have sacrificed home 
ifnd friends, and all my comforts, to save you 
from the gossip of that affair, and you requite 
me by talking like this the very first day ! ” 

“ Pardon me, mamma,” said Philippa gravely ; 
“ but I think you never quite understood ‘that 
affair,’ as you call*it. 1 had the honour of 
declining Mr. Levison's hand, not he mine. I 
could not have married any one who was so 
ugly. It would have suggested such unpleasant 
comparisons, and one didn't wish his feelings 
to be hurt. To bo sure, lie dressed perfectly ; 
but then he couldn’t very well have gone about 
in old clothes, since he had no blue blood to 
shine through his shabbiness.” 

■ “ I didn’t think of such things when I married 
your poor papa,” said Mrs. Ilenshaw, re¬ 
provingly; “no one would call him good-look¬ 
ing, poor man (T am 1 hankful you take after 
me, child). But then I always had a strong 
sense of duty.” 
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“ I am afraid I don’t inherit it. Perhaps 
papa’s artistic instincts have descended to me 
instead. He had the,, good taste to prefer 
beauty, at any rate.” 

Mrs. Henshaw had a dim sense that there 
was a lurking compliment wrapped up in this 
remark, hut she could not feel sure. Philippa 
had such an odd way of saying things, and it 
was very unpleasant when you couldn’t tell 
what a person meant. 

“ I do love truth,” she was wont to sav. 
“ You can’t speak too plainly, so long as you are 
honest; that mystifying way that people have 
nowadays is really so ill-hred.” She was be¬ 
ginning a second little lecture to this effect 
when Blake entered, desiring to know whether 
her mistress wished an evening dress left out. 
Her attention was readily diverted into this 
new channel. 'Whether to dress on the chance 
of visitors, or to deny herself, and accept comfort 
instead in the shape of her dressing-gown, her 
novel, and the sofa, became the question of the 
moment. 

“ Do you think any one will come to-night, 
love ? ” 

“ If you mean will Mr. Chester come or Mr. 
Malleson, I thiuk not. We are expected to be 
very tired.” 

“ Well, of course, I am dreadfully worn out; 
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I have not you* strength. Still, you know, 
one must not always think of oneself; and if 
any one should come—*— ” 

Philippa left the room, not caring to know 
the final decision. She had her own plans for 
the spending of the evening, ajul she began to 
look towards the # hour when she might join Pi 
as towards a refuge. 

She shut hei\elf np ] ' n her own bedroom. It 
jvas a bare little place, in spite of Pi’s attempts 
to make it cheerful and homelike ; but she cared 
nothing for its bareness, it was her own, and 
she could lock herself in and cease from any 
strife of tongues. 

She walked once or twice up and down the 
narrow length of carpet. Here, then, in this 

strange land, she was to- Well, what was 

she to do ? She went to the mirror ; she leaned 
her two elbows on the table, making a frame of 
her hands for her chin and her dimpled cheeks. 
She looked at herself gravely, almost heavily. 
There were times, as now, when she bated and 
grudged her beauty. She liked to believe that 
but for this fatal gift she would never have been 
betrayed into untrue and misleading ways, as 
if ugliness had a monopoly of virtue. 

“ I wish I had been plain like you, you poor, 
dear, unloved, despised papa,” she said, gather¬ 
ing her straight brows into a frown, “ and then 
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perhaps there would have "been some little 
chance of my being gocfcl. Plain-looking people 
are always good; they have no temptations, 
I suppose.” 
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CHAPTER Y. 

# 

“0 life! how pleasapt is thy morning.!” 

“ 0 gioventu ! I’rimavora della vita.” 

It was a pretty picture on which lmr eyes rested 
art hour or two later. Reonys stood by the 
French window which was wide open, one 
hand grasping the folds of the curtain and 
holding them hack. The balcony was freed 
from its awning; the light, transparent and 
golden, touched her hands and her dress; wings 
were fluttering all about her. Hashing, bronze, 
•blue, snow-white in the slanting sun-rays ; one 
hold bird had alighted on her wrist and was 
feeding out of her open palm ; she was chiding 
it, coaxing the others, talking soft and low in 
the liquid Spanish as familiar to her as her own 
tongue. One moment the red feet clasped the 
iron bar of the railing; the next, a sudden panic 
set the airy wings again in motion, arching, 
wheeling- about her head with a soft, whirring 
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sound, closing only 
fan the air anew. 

Philippa stood in the'doorway, and looked at 
it all. Her thoughts flew to Venice. She saw 
again the Campanile, rosy with the last sun¬ 
light ; the dream church—a “jewel heap ” of rare 
colour and form—the home and haunt of a 
hundred privileged pensioners, to whom its sacred 
places are no mystery. She too, after the 
fashion of other English girls, had fed the saucy 
pigeons in the great Venice square. She had 
done other things in Venice that she could 
remember with less unmingled pleasure. She 
thought of Hilda, the lonely and austere maiden 
in her gaunt, old tower that aspires to reach 
the blue Roman sky. Hilda is there no longer, 
and her doves have flown elsewhere. 

“ They have come to you; they take you for 
their lost mistress, wise creatures,” she said, 
dancing up with a smile. 

])i turned with her slow, shy look of pleasure 
to welcome her. The startled birds took flight. 

“ Never mind; they will come back again, 
the foolish, frightened things. Sit down here,” 
she said, drawing forward her own little chair. 
“ It is cool now; I think this is the pleasantest 
hour of all the day.” * 

“ No, you must sit there,”—Philippa pulled 
her down with gentle force—“and I here, on 
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the stool at youV feet.| It is the penitent’s 
place; and I’ve a strong’ suspicion that I’ve been 
wicked this afternoon.” 

Di smiled as she obeyed. Tbyejre was no 
malice in the beautiful, dark-fringed eyes—a 
little wistful, as it happened, at the moment— 
into which her owji were looking. 

“ I am ^50 glad you came,” she said simply ; 
“ T thought you might be too tired, or find 
things to do.” 

“I am never tired—never. We are old 
travellers, you know, and soon shake into our 
corners. Besides, good old Blake is invaluable.” 

“Who is Blake?” Di asked, wishing to 
understand everything. 

“ Mamma calls her our lady's maid—it sounds 
better—but she is really a maid-of-all-work. 
Why she stays with us, I’m sure I don’t know, 
except that I think she has a lingering scrap of 
liking for me. She was my nurse when I was 
small.” 

“Like my Concha. It is nice to have an old 
friend, a woman friend like that about one. 
Only you have your mother.” 

Di stopped abruptly. Any allusion to her 
ow T n loss seemed like an approach to that, debat¬ 
able ground that* had been labelled dangerous. 
Already she began to feel the fetter of her 
promise.” 
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“ I have my mother,j’ Philippa echoed, with a 
little laugh. “ Do you envy me that privilege ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Deonys, Cery low. She hesitated 
and then §aid slowly, “ I mean I wish I had 
mine.” 

“ Then I wish you had,” Philippa said im¬ 
pulsively. “ If you cared for each other that 
would make everything easy ; when rthe caring 
is absent things become complicated, you 
understand. What, wouldn’t I give to have 
one great., strong liking for anything or any 
one ! ” She clasped her hands behind her head 
and looked absently in front of her. “ There 
would be some hope of my reformation, 
then! ” 

44 Dont talk like that,” said Di, a little puzzled 
and a little pained ; 44 it is all nonsense.” 

44 Which is all nonsense ? my indifference, or 
my reformation ? ” 

44 Your indifference, of course. You are not 
indifferent; that, at least, is not true.” 

44 Truest truth,” said Philippa, with a great 
appearance of earnestness. 44 A heart was for¬ 
gotten when I was made. I have something 
that does duty for it, 1 believe—a blood-pump, 
isn’t it ? But what sentiment I was once 
capable of has long since been tised up. I could 
have cared for my father, I think, if he had 
lived. I was called after him, you know, and 
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that is why I submit witfi so‘good grace to my 
ugly name. Poor old clad! It was the only 
thing that was ever donfe to please him.” 

“ You loved him ; you must love.others. I’d 
like you to care for me a little.” l)i put out 
her hand and touched* tl*e fine hTiir that the sun 
was shining on. 

“ Don’t care ^>r me too much.” Philippa shook 
her head. “I am S disappointment to evcry- 
iiody who does. And yet, why shouldn’t you ? ” 
she broke off gaily. “ 1 like to he loved.” 

“ I love you now. I think 1 must always 
care for you, whatever happens.” 

Deonys said it out.ol’ the warm impulse of an 
irresistible friendliness. It was her first friend¬ 
ship, Her affection was pure and undissipated; 
it had not been exhausted on a score of school- 
companions, or diluted on reams of paper. 
Long afterwards, when a mist of tears had risen 
between her and this beautiful, brilliant face, 
she remembered her words and was .glad she 
had been faithful to them. 

“ Now Jet us talk of other things,” said 
Philippa, with a touch of impatience. “ Your¬ 
self, for instance.” 

“ I have no history,” I)i said, after some 
serious pondering. 

Philippa laughed at her solemn tones. 

“ I have,” she said significantly. “ Ah, a 
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nice little history.; hut 1 am'not going to tell 
you mine, not I. I am going to ask you ques¬ 
tions. I want to know where you got your 
odd, pretty .name from. Is it Spanish?” 

“ Oh no ”—Di smiled—“ it is as English as 
yours. Papa '-found it in an old baptismal 
register in a little village in r Essex,.I believe, 
and he liked it. It was repeated often in that 
old hook, spelt differently, but. always the same 
name.” 

“ In Essex, you said ? ” 

“ Yes; have you been there ? Mamma came 
from there, I think,” said Di, with a touch of 
eagerness. 

“ No,” said Philippa carelessly; “ IVe never 
been there. Look here, I am going to call you 
Di, as your father does. Be thankful you have 
a name that can bo shortened. Nobody ever 
discovered an abbreviation for mine that wasn't 
hideous. Somebody once proposed Phyllis; but 
it was a cpse of playing it to his Oorydon, and I 
would have none of it,” she said, with a mis¬ 
chievous smile. “Mr. Malleson was right; you 
may take away a syllable, but you only add to 
its ugliness.” 

“Then you knew him very well?” Di asked 
a little curiously. This, at least, was not for¬ 
bidden ground. 

“ We knew him—yes, as well as most people. 
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But I dare say you hnvcj discovered before this 
that he is a very mysterious gentleman.” 

“ Mysterious ? ” said i)i, laughing. “ Why, 
I’ve known him all my life.” •• 

“ But he lived half his life before we were 
born, my dear. They say he was dreadfully 
wild in his youth, *md was cut off with the pro* 
verbial shilling,^likc the heroes of novels, lie 
ha ; been living on tlfat shilling ever since." 

•“I don’t believe it!” said Di indignantly: 
“ people will say anything.” 

“ I think myself it's that air of reserve lie has 
that gave rise to all the rumours about him. If 
people are mysterious, the world always puts 
a bad construction o« their silence. 1 dart 1 say 
i.hey have provided him with as many skeletons 
as one cupboard will hold.” 

“I think they had better let. him alone.” 

“ I found out the wisdom of that, long ago,” 
■aid Philippa, shaking her head. “Once f was 
foolish enough to fancy I could understand him, 
hut I soon discovered it was all the other way." 
There was just a touch of bitterness that,did 
not escape the listener. “ Sometimes I used 
to think those quiet eyes of his read us through 
and through. I wonder what he told you about 
us; tell me, I)i! ” she urged, entertaining this 
new idea eagerly. “ Tell me, quick ! ” 

“ But it wouldn’t be right.” Di looked verv 
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uncomfortable; she haf not acquired the art of 
gilding unpalatable facts. “ There are some 
things he said that would please you.” 

“ And stnne things that would not please 
Ine! ” Philippa laughed. “ I know him; he has 
a genius for saying uncomfortable things.” 

“ However be may talk, h# is all that is good 
and kind,” I)i said earnestly, f “ Y«u say you 
saw him often ; but I have known him all my' 
life ; lie Is my dearest friend.” 

She was impelled to defend him. She could 
not understand Philippa. Was he not more 
than a friend to her once ? 

“ And this dearest frieicd warned you against 
me? l)i, my child, you*must learn to hide 
your blushes and those honest eyes of yours 
if you would conceal, anything from me; 
they are traitors and betray you. Now 1 
will tell you something to console you. I like 
this Mr. Malleson—this kind and true Mr. 
Malleson—a little more, perhaps, certainly not 
less, because he told you 1 was a wicked 
girl and a dangerous friend. He is honest, at 
least; and that is what we do not all aspire 
to be.” 

“ Put he didn’t talk- like that! ” Di cried 
eagerly. “ If he grumbled a little—and you 
know how men grumble—it was because he was 
cross, or tired, or hot. The hot weather spoils 
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everybody’s temper; evefi the padre gets cross 
sometimes. And, oh, sirely you know Ralph 
better than to mistrust him.” 

“ Oh, I bear him no grudge,” said Philippa. 
lightly. “ It takes a good deal more than that 
to destroy my friendship for a* man ; and we 
were friends once.* I like men best. I know if 
isn't good•taste^to say so, but it is true;'and 
wasn't I upholding tfie truth a. minute ago ? Of 
cCTurse, men have their weaknesses, but their 
virtues are more magnificent than ours. And 
so I like them best (you always excepted, Pi); 
and I’ll forgive this particular one that ho 
doesn’t like me. Isn'f that magnanimous?” 

Pi was spared a «reply by the entrance of 
Concha, who ushered in the solemn Blake and 
introduced her in dumb show, with that shade of 
contempt for her ignorance of Castilian speech 
which is essentially a “thing of Spain.” 

“What is it, Blake?” Philippa looked tip 
with a laugh. “ Can’t you make these barbarians 
understand you? What's the Spanish for hot 
water, Pi; I know that is what she wants. It's 
a most important phrase, if you look at its place 
in the conversational guide-books; its almost 
its useful as 4 My sisters will have some med¬ 
lars,’ and 4 Thou wouldst have some mutton.’ " 

Blake looked severe disapproval on this 
levity. 
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“ It’s Mr. Cl)ester, Miss Philippa,” she said, 
“ and your mamma wknts you to come down¬ 
stairs.” 

“ Oh, hut I’m not coming.” She gave her 
answer with rapid decision. “ Tell mamma— 
anything you like, bufasay I can’t come. Now, 
you dear, good woman, don’t £*ook so reproachful. 
See here, my hair, my dress, r too g you know 
you wouldn't let me appear in this old gown.” 

“ But, Miss Philippa-- ” 

“ Put, Blake—-— ” She jumped up and went 
over conxingly to the old woman. “ I’ve made 
ii}> my mind, and you know what that means. 
F find it more amusing, ever so much more 
aumsing, to stay here than to sit downstairs and 
join Mr. (hosier in listening to mamma.” 

She had her way, as she generally had ; and, 
after a little further urging, Blake withdrew. 

“ There, Pi! ” she exclaimed, going back to 
her footstool.' “ After the confession I made a 
moment ago, isn't this an immense proof of my 
regaid for vou ? ” 

“ I am glad you should like to stay with me ; 
hut-” 

“ Put you disapprove of me all the same ? ” 

“If your mother wanted you—and one’s 
guest—— ” 

• “ One's guest is sacred ? But I see this par¬ 
ticular guest very often, and if he comes unin- 
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vited ? I know what yoft mean.” She put her 
hand up, and very softl» touched the lips that 
would have bravely given utterance to the 
truths her heart prompted. • She rose and went 
behind Li s chair, leaning over it. “ I)i,” she 
said, and her voice tool; a ne\tf vibration and 
was almost sad ii* its intonation, ‘‘it is quite* 
true what *Mr. ^lalleson said, or implied, if he 
didn’t say it in so •many words : I am not a 
gsod friend for you. I have lived in—-oh, you 
could not guess what an atmosphere. Never 
mind all that now. I tell you I am not good, 
not like you, but 1 wouldn’t hurt you, I think. 
And when 1 come Jiere, if I may come, it 
will be because some instinct tells me it is 
a safe and sheltered place. J abhor sentiment, 
and all this, sounds very sentimental, but once 
for all I may say it, and trust you will under¬ 
stand.” 

l)i put up her arms and drew the beautiful 
face down, till cheek rested against cheek. Itid 
she not understand ? 

“ Come often, as often as you will,” she 
said; “ but don’t say such hard things of your¬ 
self. I won’t believe you when you talk like 

v v 

that.” Then, with quick intuition, guessing at. 
the revulsion of feeling that was sure to follow 
this rare betrayal, she said cheerfully, “Now, 
you must stay and have supper with me. The 
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father and Ralph liajje gone to a meeting at 
which Castelar is to -speak, and they will he 
late, for that, you know, is a thing not on any 
account to-be missed.” 

“Castelar?” said Philippa, still keeping her 
post behind tne other’s' cliair, but speaking 
iightly. “ Will you think nte quite a Vandal if 
I tell you that ‘Castelar’ conyevs(-nothing to 
me at all ? Who, or what is Castelar? ” 

Pi laughed. 

“Ask Ralph,” she said; “he calls him the 
most eloquent of living men. And, indeed, his 
words are beautiful -—like music. He makes the 
dullest, matter seem full of interest, till you 
wonder you could ever have thought it dry or 
lii-esome. Some day we shall get an order from 
one of the Legations for the Cortes and go to 
hear him.” 

“Oh, politics! I’m afraid the subject,- in 
Spain, at least, is too lofty for me. At home I 
call myself a Liberal, I don’t know why, except 
that it seems to fit in with our ways better than 
the more aristocratic Conservative, for if we are 
anvthing at all we are not Conservative—mv 
good mamma and I; we are ready to blow 
round with any wind that promises to favour 
ns. But now, Pi, I will tell you what provokes 
me very # much, and it is this : whenever I pro¬ 
claim my political creed I find some one ready 
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to say very smilingly find politely, 4 Oh, you 
ladies, say what you wilt you are fill of you the 
truest Conservatives at*heart.’ Do you know 
what it is to be pulled up suddenly with a 
general formula like that ? As if women were 
made .exactly alike, and had but one size and 
pattern of mind ! ” 

Philippa’s cheeks were blushing yet. She 
spoke just for \ner* speaking’s sake, out of a 
(kssiro to banish her last words from, her own 
and her companion’s mind. 

“No,” said Pi laughing, as she moved about 
the room, and made deft preparations for supper. 
“ This time it is I who am stupid and ignorant. 
Your Liberal and Conservative sire equally a 
puzzle to me. Here 1 learn a little because I 
hear the father and Ralph talking.” 

“ Tell me what it is the right thing to believe, 
then.” 

“ Oh, there are innumerable parties, but-,” 

she lifted her head with a little proud movement 
—“but I am for the king.” 

“ Then I’ll be for the king, too! lie is young 
and nice looking, isn’t he ? ” 

“ They treat him shamefully,” said Di hotly ; 
“but you will soon see all that for yourself. 
And you must get Ralph to explain about the 
different parties ; he laughs at my mistakes.” 

■ “ But he allows you to pick up what crumbs 
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of wisdom you may chance to catch as they fall 
from his lips. Oh, tlLis good, kind Mr. Mal- 
leson ! ” said Philippa, with that half-mocking 
ripple of laughter that no one was able to resist, 
“he is just like other men. They always 
want the large web of cloth out of which to 
"shape their opinions ; the shreds and corners 
that are left over after the process we are 
made welcome to, and they laugh at the 
patch woik we fashion out of these rags. This 
is one of the few faults 1 find in men, you 
will notice; and I tell you, Pi, if we were 
women of spirit it is a thing that would make 
us angry.' 

•• But in the meantime,” said Pi gravely, 
“ we are only two hungry girls, and here is the 
omelet.” 

“ And the omelet is an irresistible argument,” 
she answered, going up to inspect it. “ Good¬ 
bye to our grievances for a little. Oh, how 
good it smells ! Po you know, I have chatted 
myself into quite a savage hunger! ” 

“ Come, then, and eat.” 

They sat down at a little table placed near 
the window. The lamp was lighted, but the 
curtains were not yet drawn ; the night air 
wandered in laden with a refreshing coolness. 
The stars were as yet few and faint in the wan 
sky, but in the plaza beneath them, and in the 
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many streets tnat branch off from it, there was 
a net-work of golden i points growing every 
moment brighter as the-twilight fled before the 
fast-coming darkness. 

“ I think this is the very best time to see the 
Puerta del Sol,” saad I)i—“ by gaslight. I 
have seen it once,with a full moon shining cn* 
it, and th;}t was even more beautiful. The lamps 
were out and ?here* was no one abroad except 
»ur Sereno. One might have thought it an 
enchanted city, in fairyland, and Domingo the 
prince grown old and grey in his wanderings.” 

“ Ah ! the gaslight and the people for me ! ” 
said Philippa. “ The more people the better. 
I could not live in,the country, and especially 
not in the English country. I feel my spirits 
rise whenever I leave that bleak, austere island 
of ours. I should not break mv heart if I were 
never to see it again.” 

This seemed to Pi a sort of treason. 

“ I have never been there,” she said ; “ but it 
is the dream of my life to go.” 

“ Ah! don’t go,” said Philippa gently. 

“ You are, what you are—just because you 
were never there.” 

“ But you ? You are English. I might take 
the risk, I think.” 

“ I am a citizen of the world,” said 
Philippa gravely. “ To have been bom here 
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or there does not make you one thing or 
another-” 

“ Unless you happed' to have been born in 
Scotland,” ])i interrupted, with a twinkle of fun 
in her eyes; “that settles your opinions for 
ever. I have a' Scotch cousin.” 

■ “ I haven't, though I have .been in the north 

as I have been everywhere else. ^My experiences 

came to me in so many different lands ”- 

she broke off hastily. “ Shall I tell you a little 
about our life, l)i ?” 

“Yes,” said Di. She had a suspicion that 
the recital might pain her, yet she could not 
refuse to hear it. But for the moment it seemed 
Philippa had a mind to linger about the outside 
of her experiences; that inner record which, 
after all, moulds our visible actions she had the 
grace to veil. Doubtless she felt that there were 
many things about her past that the young 
girl sitting opposite to her would fail to inter¬ 
pret as she had taught herself to interpret them. 
One does not become a citizen of the world 
without paying for the privilege. And the 
price ? Suppose it were the fine bloom of 
girlish guilelessness ; the exquisite sensitiveness 
of youth ; the quick vibration of a conscience 
uneasy at a hint of trespass ? Suppose it were 
these and other things besides ? 

In whatever way Philippa had bargained for 
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‘her knowledge, she imparted it to-night very 
gracefully, and with the|charm she could quickly 
weave about any subject when she chose. She 
was extremely familiar with certain phases of 
continental life; from an English point of view 
she knew it thoroughly. Slfe had kept her 
eyes open, and they were eyes that saw quickly 
and clearly, .She described with certain touches 
of fun and quaint hftrmour that took her. listener 
captive. l)i forgot the faint sense of dis¬ 
approval that-had troubled her before in this 
new friend’s talk, while she wandered in her 
company . through sunny France, or golden 
Italy; looked with her eyes at the stainless 
►Swiss snows, or into the sombre depths of 
solemn Norwegian fiords. Philippa had been 
everywhere, it would seem. What a large, full, 
varied life hers had been. 

“ Then you won’t care for our Spain,” she 
said wistfully. She had been thinking over and 
planning this and that that was to be shown to 
her guests, and now—they would care for none 
of these things. “ You have seen so much you 
will find nothing new here.” 

“ I have found you ! ” 

Philippa rose, and bending over Di, kissed 
her lightly. At this moment she was her most 
charming, gentle self. It was just then, whe'n 
Bi s wavering allegiance had come back stronger 
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than before, that Mr. Quvry made his appear¬ 
ance. He came in quietly and surprised the 
two girls, who made a pretty picture. Philippa 
murmuring pbsurd and caressing little nothings 
as she leant over the chair in which Di sat, 
blushing, lauglii ug, remonstrating, more girlishly 
-gay than he had ever seen hisylaughter before. 

lie looked, for so dignified a gentleman, 
agreeably influenced by tbewpecfacle. 

I)i’s face, which had suddenly grown wistfid 
when she saw him, brightened again under this 
glance. She had all at once remembered that 
little caution about the too quick cementing of 
youthful friendships—remembered it late. But 
her father’s face showed p° disapproval; his 
tone was bland as he said : 

‘•Don't let me disturb you, young ladies. 
Miss Ilcnshaw, you have taken compassion on 
my little girl. You must allow me to say with 
what pleasure I sec you under my roof.” 

“1 think it is Di who has taken compassion 
on me.” She went up to him, speaking with a 
pretty air of deference. “ I couldn’t help 
coming. ] am afraid I must come very often 
indeed, if von do not forbid it.” She looked 
up into his face with a frank smile, as if dis¬ 
crediting this possibility. 

“ My dear young lady, you are most welcome 
at all hours. You cannot come too often to 
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please Deonys or me. For your mother’s sake, 
I should 1 ive said yesterday, now, with your 
leave, I say for your own.” 

This gracious speech Philippa answered with 
her prettiest smiles. There were those who 
said Mr. Ouvry was Cold and ml impress ion able; 
hut he was human enough to be pleased with' 
this charming ^omage. 

“ And all this tinfe, you poor papa, nobody is 
thinking of your supper,” said Pi, • who had 
been making quiet little arrangements for his 
comfort while the compliments were passing. 

“ I have had all I require, my child. Ralph 
and I went to the gafe after the meeting was 
over.” 

“And why didn't Ralph come back with 
you?” 

V 

“He guessed that I should he here,” said 
Philippa. 

“ That would have been reason the more for 
his coming,” said Mr. Ouvry gallantly; “ hut 
the fact is he had work to do. Our good friend 
takes his work very seriously. lie hopes to 
pay his respects to Mrs. Hcnshaw to-morrow.” 

“ Mamma will he very kind to him,” said the 
young lady frankly. “ 1 know she is longing 
to see him.” 

“He will certainly call. If it isn't too late, 1 
should like to perform that pleasant duty now. 
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You will perhaps spare* Di a. few more minutes 
while I am absent ? ” 

“ I will stay gladly,” Philippa answered. 
“ Mamma is.quite alone.” She had long before 
this noticed Felix Chester cross the square on 
his way back to the hotel. • 

Mrs. Henshaw was alone, an$ sufficiently tired 
of her own company to accord ^iim i* welcome. 
They talked for a little ■fldiile on indifferent 
matters, skirting carefully any allusion to th« 
past about which I)i, in her timid fancy, supposed 
them always to hover. The gentleman was 
polite as ever; the lady not less anxious to 
seize the moment for those little confidences she 
was apt to make ; but to a subtle ear there was 
a faint something in all their talk that seemed 
to suggest a hidden understanding. “ We know 
each other ; we two have seen into each other's 
souls. Still we are people of the world ; let tis 

1 very polite, and feign ignorance of those little 
flatters in which we had once a mutual interest.” 

Mr. Ouvry had indeed a word to utter that 
appeared to him more important than the re¬ 
iterated hopes that the ladies should feel com¬ 
fortable, or repeated and vague offers of friendly 
help. But .he could wait; he had great faith 
in waiting. 

His opportunity came to him in one of Mrs. 
Jleushaw’s inconsequent speeches. 
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“ My daughter seems to have taken a great 
fancy to yours,” she said^ with' a slight shade of 
pique, almost as if she would suggest that l)i 
was taking a liberty in allowing herself to he 
liked. “ I must prepare, of course, to be. quite 
neglected. She is a'wqll-grown girl, I must 
say, and rather pretty, if she knew how to 
dress; perhaps |iot quite in my Philippa's style, 
but then think whht I have spent on that 
child l A handsome fortune, I assure vou.” 

“ Miss Philippa was worth the expenditure of 
a fortune, and the result is perfect ,” he answered 
graciously. “As for my daughter, she has had 
few advantages; but, it is a good child, a good 
child.” 

“I am sure I don’t doubt it,” said Mrs. IJen- 
shaw indifferently, the talk having ceased to be 
personal. “ But that look of her mother would 
make me sadly anxious. It really is an extra¬ 
ordinary resemblance ; a most unfortunate like¬ 
ness.” 

“ I never speak to Dconys of the past,” said 
Mr. Ouvry, with slow emphasis. 

“ I should suppose jjot." 

He passed by this interruption, as if it had 
been unheard. 

“ It is my wish that the child should not be 
told anything relating to her mother’s or my 
married life. She inherits my sensitive tern- 
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perament, and—a—shfe would suffer for my 
sake.” 

“ Yon Were very unhappy, then ? ” She looked 

at him curionslv. 

«/ 

“ I make no complaint. The past is past. I 
have no wish to recall it. Nor do 1 wish 
Deonys to he troubled with-any knowledge of 
it. I should hold it an unfriendly act in any 
one who should infringe this wish—this strong 
wish of mine.” * r 

“Dear me!” she broke in, with a touch of 
asperity, “one would think you were afraid 
of my talking to her about Mary ! 1 am not so 

fond'of dwelling on people who turn out such 
deceptions. Ingratitude and deceit are tilings 
J really cannot pardon ; and after the way Mary 
behaved ! ” 

“ Your indignation is just,” said Mr. Ouvry, 
with dignity. “ Pardon me if, in dwelling on 
niv own troubles, I for a moment seemed to 
forget yours. T have forgotten nothing. Who 
would lie less likely than you to recall willingly 
a part of your life that must have been so pain¬ 
ful to you ? ” 

“ Well, well,” said Mrs. Ideas haw, anxious to 
slip easily away from a topic that made her 
uncomfortable, “ I am sure I am not likely to 
talk to the girl about her mother; and I only 
hope she won't turn out like Mary, though I 
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should be very anxious if I were you. Here is 
my Philippa at last. } Philippa, you dear, 
naughty child, where have you hidden'yourself 
all evening ? And our poor Mr. Chester here 
too, so attentive and delightful, and going 
away at last quite disconsolate 'because I said 
I was really too* tired to talk to him any 
longer.” 

“ I was very pleasantly employed.” Philippa 
glanced with a smile at Mr. Ouvry. ^ Perhaps 
Mr. Chester wouldn’t have been so amusing if 
I had been here.” 

“ I am sure you must be tired too. It is 
thoughtless of me to> # detain you.” Mr. Ouvry 
rose and took his leave gracefully. Nobody 
could have guessed that be had just spoken 
words charged with hidden meaning, or that 
his visit had been paid from any other motive 
than that of common pi vilify. 

Philippa looked intently at her mother when 
he had left; but Mrs. Uenshaw was yawning 
and taking off her bracelets. 

“ It’s, a good thing I dressed after all,” she 
said; “ but I am as tired as possible. Tell 
Blake to come to me, child.” 
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CHAPTER VI. 

r- 

“If I do vow a friendship, J11,perform it 
To the last article.” 

About this time Ralph Mallcson developed a 
surprising energy in the matter of early rising. 
He laid great stress on the heat and on the 
comparative coolness of those early hours irt 
which) the sun shines with a tempered vigour. 
Yet ,it had been hotter. Those brief weeks of 
injierno which follow on the heels of the long 
Spanish invierno , had counted out their last 
momenta, and he had found it possible to slumber 
throughout the allotted hours without undue 
discomfort. But then, there is no such great 
virtue in getting up when you can count on 
pleasant society; and during those fresh, late 
September mornings two young girls were cer¬ 
tain to be discovered in one part or another of 
the leafy Prado. 

Philippa, unlike most fashionable ladies, was 
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her brightest self in the mornings, more gay 
than any of the birds that sang so bravely the. 
last poor remnant of summer’s full song among 
the rustling leaves above her head. *'There was 
a something unconventional and exceptional 
about her that formed ,her chief charm. At 
these times the little touches of cynicism and 
of hardness tn%t too often flavoured her talk 
were wholly absent. She was happy and 
natural; and her vivacity, her laughter, her 
beautiful looks *;dl appealed forcibly to Di’s 
sympathies. Th--»e was nothing she would not 
have done for this new friend. 

A day or two alter Mrs. llenshaw’s arrival, 
the girls had taken "the first of those morning 
walks that afterwards grew into a habit with 
both. They were resting on one of the many 
-cats that line the long avenue, and Philippa 
•was twining together some flowers she had 
bought at a street corner as they came. Deonys 
had taken off her hat, and the soft breeze was 
stirring her hair and ruffling its smoothness. 
She sat idly watching Philippa’s deft fingers as 
with quick, nice discrimination she blended the 
colours harmoniously together. 

“ Why does your mamma always wish I had 
been a boy ? ” she asked suddenly. 

Philippa opened her eyes and laughed. 

“ I thought I was used to mamma’s conversa- 
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tional surprises,” she said; “but here is a 
„ puzzle.” 

“I meanj why is she so astonished that I 
should be &-girl ?” said Di, lazily swinging her 
hat. “ I’d have been a boy if I could. Then 
I should have workeif for the padre; and I’d 
have been one of your lovers^ Philippa.” 

“ The dearest and best of thegi.” 

“ I’d have been a true sort of lover, I 
think,” said I)i seriously and meditatively; 
“ but I sliouldn’t have said the silly things they 
say in books.” 

“ Or out of them.” 

“ You’ve had a great many, I suppose ? ” Di 
looked at her with sudden “interest. 

“ Oh, not so very many,” said Philippa 
modestly. “ There, child ”—she looked critic¬ 
ally at a little bouquet she held away from her, 
while she examined it slowly—“ that will suit 
you, I think; and never, never let me see you 
wear pink and yellow together again.” 

“ It was some everlastings our old washer¬ 
woman brought mo,” said Di, by way of excuse 
for this enormity. “ She had taken such pains 
to arrange them, that I didn’t like to hurt her 
feelings by touching them.” 

“ And so you hurt mine instead by wearing 
them. There, stoop down and let me fasten 
this in your hair.” 
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“ Oh, but, Philfppa,” sire said, as she obeyed 
and knelt down at tbe other’s feet, “ you have 
left nothing for yourself—nothing but those 
scraps.” 

“ Wait till you see what I can‘make of them. 
You haven’t proper faith in my powers yet.” 

But any furthey remonstrance died on Di’s 
lips. She started up suddenly, before the flowers 
could be fastened iif the brown braids, and all 
the warm colour rushed into her cheeks. 

“Look,” she .whispered, “there is the king! ” 

“I see Mr. Malleson,” said Philippa calmly. 
“I noticed him some time ago.” 

But Deonys had eves for no one except Don 
Amadeo, the simply young soldier king, who 
went afoot like the humblest of his subjects, 
holding his little sou by the hand. In a low' 
carriage, drawn at a slow pace by two ponies, 
the queen was seated, leaning back among the 
cushions. The sun touched her pale, fine face. 
Now and then the walkers turned to say a word 
to her and draw from her an answering smile. 

. When Philippa’s eyes rested on this fair and 
gracious presence she rose slowly, and all the 
flowers fell at her feet. The little prince, with a 
cry of childish delight, ran to pick them up. 
She bent, and, with a fine tenderness filled the 
eager hands stretched out to her till they could 
hold no more. She was smiling and her soft 
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colour came and went. The little prince laughed; 
the blossoms kept dropping as he ran back. It 
was all over in an instant; and, with a smile 
and a graceful word of thanks, the little proces¬ 
sion passed on: 

Ralph Mallesfm, standing a pace or two apart, 
had watched the littl4 scene. He thought to 
himself that he had seldom seen <- anything 
prettier than the trio made by the two girls 
and the, child. It was a bit of accidental 
grouping that would have been an inspiration 
to an artist; as it was, he was no artist, and he 
kept his admiration to himself. When he joined 
them Philippa was saying lightly— 

“ All gone. The little bunch I tied up for 
you too. Never mind. You can console your¬ 
self that they were coveted by a king.” 

But Deonys was not listening. 

“ Did you notice those men,” she said, turning 
to Malleson, with all her soul in her eyes—“ the 
cowards ! They passed him and that beautiful 
lady, the queen—passed with their hats on! 
Oh, he is too good, Jar too good for them; and 
the queen, they will kill her with their in¬ 
sults ! ” 

“ See what it is to have the honour of reign¬ 
ing over Republican subjects,” he answered. 
“ Even Amadeo is not democratic enough to 
content them. Never mind, Di; at the moment 
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he had no eyes for thosd mannerly gentlemen, 
and so their small triumph missed its mark.” 

“You are properly loyal, at least,” said 
Philippa, looking at him with her bright smile. 
“I saw the sweep of your hat Oven with the 
corner of my eye.” 

“I do it to ple 3 .se Di*; she is such a fierce 
Royalist. *As for all this bowing and scraping, 
according to M?-. Herbert Spencer, it is only a 
relic of barbarism. It’s an instinct .we have 
kept hold of since our savage days.” 

“ Is curtseying an instinct, too ? 

“ Curtseying, madam, is a poor reminder of 
the good old custom of bending the knee before 
the superior sex.” 

“Please to notice, then, that I curtsey to 
you,” Said Philippa, making a fine sweep. 

“ What are you two talking about ? ” said Di, 
with a shade of impatience. She had been 
following the carriage with absent eyes, and 
not listening to their idle badinage. 

“ I was only acknowledging the inferiority of 
women,” said Philippa meekly. “ I hope your 
Miss Barbara won’t hear of it. Di, my child, is 
it permitted to sit down now ? ” 

“ Of course, Philippa; don’t be absurd.” 

“ Then, perhaps, you will make a little corner 
for Mr. Malleson. I have something very serious 
to say to him.” 
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“ Pray say on,” said’ Malleson, accepting the 
offered seat; “ I am all ears.” 

“ Well,” said Philippa^ with greater gravity 
than she usually allowed herself to show, “ I 
suppose, to h'egin with, I must congratulate 
you. You will expect r it. Mamma will, I 

know; but, then, I am not mamma-” 

“Most logically put,” said Mallesoa gravely. 

“ Philippa, what do ybu mean ? ” said Di, 
laughing. “ You are not your mamma—is that 
what you wanted to tell us ? ” « 

“ I had such a pretty speech all ready,” she 
answered plaintively ; “ and now you have put 
it quite out of my head, both of you, with your 
frivolous interruptions. J suppose you feel 
very happy, Mr. Malleson, and will not miss 
my nicely prepared congratulations ? ” 

“ At this moment I feel in a state of perfect 
felicity. If Di would hand over that umbrella, 
my bliss would he at a height,” he answered, as 
he opened the sunshade, and held it carefully 
over the brown head that the sun was shining 
on. “ Put on your hat, naughty child,” he said 
to Di aside. 

•“ Ah, but I mean about your new honours.” 
Philippa spoke a little impatiently. “ How slow 
you are to understand! Does being a baronet 
make people dull, I wonder ? ” 

“ I have known baronets who had a small 
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amount of intelligence,”* said Malleson, as if 
weighing the matter seriously, “ and I have 
known baronets who, strange to say, were quite 
as stupid tis untitled mortals. NeMer having 
been one myself, I cannot tell you how it affects 
the intellect.” 

“ But now—you ^ re on& now'! ” she exclaimed 
impetuously. ‘CDon’t try to deny it! Your 
cousin told us.” 

Chester is a youth of a lively imagination,” 
he said carelessly; “ or, perhaps he is deep in 
State secrets. Have you hoard it whispered 
that ‘our special correspondent’ is to have a 
corner in ‘ Debrett ’ bestowed on him, l)i ? ” 

“ I have heard nothing.” 

“ No doubt that is it. The remarkable ability 
of certain Spanish letters has made an impres¬ 
sion in high quarters, and they arc taking this 
neat "way of expressing their approval. A 
baronetcy was the least they could offer, for 
I dare say you have both of you observed 
what high honours are showered on literary 
and scientific aspirants by our enlightened 
country.” 

“ You are laughing, as usual,” said Di 
severely. “ I don’t believe there is any truth 
in this story. I am not going to be afraid of 
you yet, at any rate. Of course if they want 
to reward you that would be very nice; but I 
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think I like you best a! you are. Only, Philippa, 
if there is any talk of such a thing, you might 
have told me,” she added reproachfully. 

“ I wanted it to be a charming surprise for 
you.” Philippa shook her head. “I believed 
it solemnly; hot, of course, that little fiction 
about rewards. I ha<f pictured the scene : you 
and I timidly practising the^ nev» title, and 
Mr. Malleson condescendingly overlooking our 
little lapses and mistakes; and now this stupid 
Mr. Chester has spoiled it all. . It is unpardon¬ 
able ! ” 

“ How interesting that would have been for 
me! ” 

They both laughed at her tragic air. 

“ He has only left out the sequel to the' tale, 
the postscript that contains the cream of the 
news,” said Malleson, speaking with sudden 
energy. “ There are two sturdy little lives 
between me and the honour he proposed for me. 

I don’t in general appreciate babies; I even 
own to a horror of small babies, but never were 
youngsters more heartily welcome or more 
happy in their moment of arrival.” 

“ Twins ? ” exclaimed both the girls. 

“ Twins. Am I not in luck ? One lad would 
have been good, but with two I feel safe. One 
or other of them is sure to grow up to man’s 
estate. They never both die, do they ? ” 
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“ No,” said Philippa, * shaking her head. 
“ There is always one spiteful enough to sur¬ 
vive.” 

“ But you don’t want them to die, poor little 
babies! ” It was Di who spoke. 

“ Mr. Malleson is rejoicing fliat they are 
born,” said Philippa. What beautiful un¬ 
selfishness ! • But ^you mustn’t expect me to reach 
that sublime height,* Di. I did so wish to 
nusiber a baronet among my friends ! ” • 

“ I’ll introduoe you to the elder of the 
youngsters,” said Ralph, smiling at the demure 
mischief of her face. “If you have any regard 
for my feelings, you ought to rejoice at my 
escape. What a target 1 should have been for 
the irony of my friends, the owner and wearer 
of an old title with hardly money enough to 
procure a decent coat to cover it!” 

“But there is the honour—if you knew how 
much we who never had a grandfather think of 
a long and honourable descent! ” 

“ Honourable! How do you know it is 
honourable ? ” said Ralph fiercely. “ Does it 
make a man virtuous to have a handle to'his 
name? Am I to look up to and reverence a 
man simply because he has the right to stamp 
a coronet on his paper ? Yery likely it was 
some piece of mean, time-serving policy that 
won the spurs for us; something I should be 
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horribly ashamed of* if I knew it. Now your 

great-grandfather-” 

“ Oh, my great-grandfather! ” said Philippa, 
laughing \ < “ never mind him. I dare say he 
was excellent in his way; but you can’t con¬ 
vince the wof-ld that y©urs wasn’t much more 
deserving of notice.” f r 

“ Then I suppose the world, of c which you 
know so much, would d<5cline to believe in my 
gratitude ? So he it. All the same, I think it 
ought to take a substantial shape. What is it 
that babies, or the mammas of babies, expect in 
the way of offerings ? Lumps of coral, pap- 
bowls, mugs ? ” 

“ Don’t count on mo. • I must go home and 
prepare mamma’s mind for the shock,” said 
Philippa, rising. “ I think you had better not 
call on us to-day, Mr. Malleson. You must 
give us twenty-four hours to readjust our ideas. 
Perhaps to-morrow you might venture.” 

“ Oh, Philippa, don’t go home just yet,” said 
I)i naively. “ Come with us to the Carrera de 
S. Geronima. Do you jgpjemb^r that jeweller’s 
shop we looked into yesterday ? I saw such 
pretty cases of forks and spoons there. Your 
sister-in-law would like that for her babies, 
wouldn’t she ? ” She turned to Ralph. 

Of course they went, in spite of Philippa’s 
protest against deserting to the enemy, and 
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they spent a happy. half hour among the 
jeweller’s treasures of gold and silver. 

As they walked he told them a little about his 
brother’s marriage; but not that it»had been 
kept a secret from him till the end when as 
usual, Roderick had shifted his burdens on to 
those other willing shoulders. 

“Poor oW Rc|l met his wife in India, you 
know ; but he hardly lived to see the youngsters. 
ShS brought them to this country after her 
widowhood.” 

“ Was that why you went home in spring ? ” 
Di asked, wondering that Ralph had told her 
nothing of this before. # 

He nodded. He dkl not tell them how little 
he had been prepared for the summons to 
welcome these new and unknown relations, 
whom Roderick had left to his care. Another 
man might have found the situation to be some¬ 
what ironical; but he was either too unambitious 
or too indolent to care. 

“It was a romantic affair,” he said; and he 
told them some particulars of the meeting with 
whimsical amusement. 

“ What was she like ? ” Hi asked, with great 
sympathy. 

“ Poor little soul ! she was drowned in crape 
and tears,” he said, smiling. “ I never got 
beneath the trappings to the real woman at all. 
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There isn’t much of her, I should say, hut what 
there is seems wholly good. Poor old Rod 
always liked your clinging, submissive woman.” 

“ I wonder we never heard of her before,” 
said Philippa; with a touch of sharpness. “ Do 
you know, it seems to fne very odd that you 
should ha ve hidden hdr away like that. Mamma 
would have been so pleased t to befriend her. 
It would have been such an excellent mission 
to console the widow of one baronet and The 
mother of another,” she said, with an irrepres¬ 
sibly mischievous smile. “ And you never 
came near us.” 

“ I was wholly taken, up in baby cult,” he 
said. “ My sister-in-law* seemed to think I 
never could have enough of caressing those two 
white bundles; and what between my desire of 
pleasing her and my fear of dropping them, or 
letting their heads fall off, or breaking their 
fingers, I assure you I had a hot time of it.” 

“ It was odd that Mr. Chester didn’t tell us,” 
said Philippa, still occupied with her wonder. 

“ Prince Alasnam is a wise young man, but 
he doesn’t know everything,” he answered care¬ 
lessly. “Here is your shop, Di; but don’t 
ruin me altogether.” 

“ But you mustn't be impatient, Ralph,” said 
Di, whose whole sympathy had been enlisted 
for the widow and her boys. What eared she 
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that, as the world would* say, he had missed 
his chance in life ? “I think you had better 
buy a newspaper.” 

“ Is it such a serious affair as that J ” he said, 
smiling at her grave face. 

It was indeed a very serious affair. Never 
were gifts more carefullyIpondered ; never did 
decision seo*n so difficult. Malleson, who had 
surrendered the mattef to her, watched her over 
tbe*top of his newspaper with an amused smile, 
as she stood in grave hesitation before a long 
row of mugs and spoons spread out on the 
counter. 

Philippa, though always ready to answer any 
appeal made to her was flitting here and 
there, peeping at the flashing diamonds and the 
snow-white pearls relieved against the warm 
velvet on which they lay. She liked to look 
at the shining stones; she seemed to have 
something in common with the brilliancy and 
colour of the sapphires and emeralds; but she 
would have liked just as much to linger in 
a hot-house full of rare blossoms. She had 
no desire to possess any of this wealth. She 
had no personal vanity. Her dress, though 
better made, was as simple as I)i’s, and was 
without ornament of any kind. This entire 
unaffectedness pleased Malleson when ho spared 
a moment to notice it. She could not be un- 
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conscious of her rare 'beauty, but the knowledge 
had ceased to influence her actions which were 
always perfectly unstudied. She met him with 
great frankness, without coquetry, without re¬ 
proach for his withdrawn admiration. If at 
' times her knowledge 'of his keen insight 
troubled her, she nevlr showed it. 

She seemed to take almost the same pleasure 
that he did in watching 1 1)i’s earnest profile: 
the grave, flexible, child-like mouth, the down¬ 
cast, long-lashed eyes bent in serious considera¬ 
tion. Once her glance met Malleson’s and 
they exchanged a mutual smile, a look of 
sympathy and understanding that did some¬ 
thing to scatter doubts ok his part and cement 
their old-new friendship. From that time there 
was a new gentleness in all the looks and words 
she addressed to Deonys; it was as if in that 
glance she had read his secret, the secret he 
was so slow to discover for himself. 

“ What, not chosen yet?” she said, going up 
and laving her hands lightly on the other 
girl's shoulders. “ Why, little one, the baby 
does not deserve to be born who would not feel 
proud of that fork and spoon.” 

“ Yes, I think they will do,” said Di, with 
a small sigh of satisfaction. “ Look, they are 
exactly alike; and here is a place for their 
names, unless they have each a great many.” 
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That was a pleasant morning, and it lingered 
in Malleson’s memory. He thought of it often 
during the day, when he was busying himself 
over that “copy” that kept the British public 
enlightened as to Spanish affairs. If his 
political visions were * for the moment tinged 
with rose-colour, it* is to *be pardoned him, for 
often whiles he yrote he remembered how I)i 
had looked an hour or so before, and what she 
had said. 

Ho had told her, what he had not told to 
Philippa, how an old estrangement, had widened 
into a breach, that could not be crossed, and 
how his grandfather had died a little while ago 
unreconciled. 

“ But you have forgiven him—since he is 
dead ? ” she asked. 

“ There are some things one is not called on 
to forgive,” he answered, with so dark a look 
on his face that she asked no more. “He 
thought himself in the right; he would have 
thought my forgiveness, if I had extended it to 
him, an unbounded piece of impertinence; and, 
I dare say, I should have met any overtures on 
his part much in the same manner.” He smiled 
a little bitterly. “ I)i, I wish you to forget all 
this. If Mi's. Henshaw had not kindly busied 
herself with my affairs', you should never have 
heard a syllable of it.” 

VOL. i. 
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“ I will forget it, if you are sure it has not 
vexed you ? ” 

“ Vexed me ? No. Have you no faith in 
my disintdiseskidness ?" 

“ Oh, vou fuean about the babies ! Of course 
I arn very glad about, fhem. You would not 
jhave made a nice harAnet ”-»-she looked ut him 
Seriously,and it would hav<p chtftiged every¬ 
thing. if they want to reward you, I hope 
they will think of some other way.” 

lie had answered fervently that he hoped 
“they” would; and as he would probably be 
offered, when the time came, a great choice of 
rewards, he could consult her washes about 
them. 

Bui though he laughed he was earnest, enough 
in thinking he had made a great escape. Never 
was man who cared less for honours or distinc¬ 
tions of any kind, who hugged his insignificance 
more complacently, and yet it pleased him 
hugely that this girl with the grave eyes should 
agree with him, should consent to his love 
of comfortable obscurity. This calling up of 
what was past in his life was most distasteful 
to him. lie hud chosen to renounce any 
portion he might, have in it long ago, to 
bury his own boyhood, as it were, and to begin 
a new life upon its grave. He wanted no 
resurrection of his dead hopes and aspirations. 
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The new life suited him ; he was content. But 
he had escaped; those little lives had come 
between him and worry, if noth big more, 
between him and a hateful revival of an old 
skeleton. And Deonyg had congratulated him. 
The child had a fine sympathy, a quick womanly 
discernment. 

So he scribbled a mb dreamed, and his letters 
that day had a lightness of fancy they did not 
often wear, and were touched with his own 
rare happiness. What excellent reviews some 
loquacious travellers might have received, had 
it been their good fortune to come under his 
eye while this rosy mood lasted. 

Felix Chester never joined in these early 
walks. He had a great many ways of enjoy¬ 
ing himself, hut this was not one of them. 
Such visits as he paid to Mrs. Ilenshaw—and 
they were frequent—he paid in the evening. 
Deonys heard his fresh laughter sometimes as 
she leaned over the balcony. Once or twice 
she distinguished Philippa's tones, airy and 
light, crossing Mrs. Henshaw's monotonous 
monologue. 

This solitary watch on tho balcony was a 
little lonely sometimes, a little more lonely, 
perhaps, than it used to be before she had 
known the exquisite pleasure of companionship. 

Mr. Ouvry generally absented himself in the 
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evenings. His constitution required the bracing 
of a little society after the restraint of an after¬ 
noon passed in sleep, which he also declared to 
be necessary to his well-bein^.' l)i fostered both 
fancies, with ■ H fer rde* l€gard, and was used to 
combat with much energy his elaborate but faint 
protest at leaving her. If you had asked her 
she would have told yot^ he #as tfie most un¬ 
selfish of men. lie was a member of the 
A theme urn. She would very likely have added 
that the other members of that august institu- 
tion could in no wise have spent an evening 
without him. 

Mr. Malle,son always listened to this assertion 
in respectful silence, hut ho was ready enough, 
to take advantage of her faith iu her father's 
popularity to share her solitude. He was so 
old in her eyes, and so long and of such distant 
date the friend of the house, that there seemed 
nothing more simple and natural'than that he 
should come, and that she should welcome him. 
Indeed, she never reasoned on the matter at 
all. The knowledge that a little rubbing 
shoulders with society very soon teaches, had 
fortunately been denied her. He used fervently 
to hope that she would long he deprived of it. 
He prized this fine quality of simplicity above 
most things. So it was that she onlv looked 
up and smiled when he came to her on the 
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evening, of that day, whdn they had together 
provided silver spoons for the babies born to 
this fortune; looked up and smiled, and went 
on with the trifling bit of work she held in her 
hand, and was pretending to be v<Jry busy over. 

“Do vou know." she said, a*? if their talk 
iiavl been but a moment interrupted, “I’ve been 
bunking ow all the things you said to mo 
*it afternoon a weftk ago, out there on the 
alfiony, and 1 fee! sure that you must have 
>een very cross.", 

y “As that.," he answered, out of the depths of 
piis armchair, “ seems to be my normal con¬ 
dition, no doubt v ia are right.” 

“ No.” dhe sliooj^ her head. “You are 

\ 

often lazy, and ymi laugh at me sometimes, but 
that is to be expected. But you are not often 
cross; I must do you that justice. You are 
’ jf as growlsojne as some men I know ; but 
d$fat •• ! 'giit you were more than cross—you were 
unjust.' 

“ And now I am to be punished for it ? ” 

“ If confession means punisliment, then you 
are to be punished,” she said, speaking gravely,. 
but with a betraying smite round her lips. 

“ You are to acknowledge that you were wrong.” 

“ I always do that when the argument is 
with a lady,” he answered. “ My natural 
Jdliteness suggests that course; and I find it 
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generally makes things pleasant. In what par¬ 
ticular way I have offended has escaped my 
memory, but that is a mere trifle, and quite 
unimportant. I was wrong, and you, oh, Deonys, 
as you ever afe, were right.” 

“ Ah, but you know, very well,” she said 
with much dignity—you know perfectly well 
that I was thinking of Philippa. J could not 
answer you then, though I thought that you 
were a little cruel; hut now I "have known r her 
for a whole week.” 

“ I have heard of the rapid growth of a 
young lady's friendship for another young 
lady,” he answered. “ It has even been dis¬ 
respectfully likened in my hearing to that of a 
mushroom after a September shower. That, of 
course, must have applied to friendships a few 
hours old—juvenile friendships, so to speak. 
So venerable an attachment as yours-” 

“Don’t be sarcastic,” she interrupted, holding 
up one finger—“ that is one of your faults— 
because I mean every word I say.” 

“ I only meant to hint that any lingering 
hope of proving myself for once in the right 
has fled before so overwhelming a proof of your 
superior knowledge. You have known Miss 
Philippa for a week, and I don’t for an instant 
question that you have got ‘ further ben/ as 
they say in the north, in these eight days, than 
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I have in as many year!. That freemasonry 
yon ladies practise is a profound secret to ns.’’ 

Deonys was too well used to that light way 
eff his, and understood too thoroughly how it 
was only skin-deep, as it were,* to be at all 
offended by it. 

“ Yes,” she ,said, # “ we girls understand each 
other vcr}i quickly; at least., 1 understand 
°hilippa for she is flic first girl friend [ ever 
had, and I wanted to tell you that evory day I 
love her more.” . 

“ That is a usual symptom, and doesn’t alarm 
me. You will go on loving this new friend, 
and she will go on loving you, lid on both sides 
the fever has reached/a climax. I won't venture 
to predict what will happen after that.” 

“You predict a relapse, or a chill, or some 
other ugly conclusion; lmt you will he wrong 
again, as you always a,re,” she retorted, with 
her happy laugh. “I understand Philippa, and 
to understand her really—herself, you know, 
and not the ways she puts on—is to love her.” 

‘‘Then I feel mysedf safe, for I haven’t 
mastered the first steps yet, I haven't got 
beyond the ‘ ways ’ T suppose, for I don’t pretend 
to understand Miss Philippa. The severity of 
the study always frightened me.” 

“I wish you would," she said pleadingly. 
“I mean, don’t turn against her. You are kind 
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to her, and yet you don't trust her. But indeed 
you may. I know that her life hasn’t been like 
mine : she has had no .Ralph, and no padre to 
look after her and keep her in order, but she is 
nice. As for* her ways, why, we all have our 
little ways. You have some very dreadful and 
grUwlsome ones yourself, as ) am always telling 
you. Now, promise you will be kind to my 
friend —my very first girl-friend.” 

“ I. don't believe she will do you much harm,” 
he said, with a smile at her earnestness and her 
imperiousness. “If those little ways threaten 
to become alarming, I'll step in, I promise you, 
in nty office of guardian.” 

“ You will have surrendered to them long 
before that! ” she answered gaily. 

Now this week that had elapsed since the 
Henshaws’ arrival had revealed to Di one or 
two other things besides that profound know¬ 
ledge of Philippa's character, of which she made 
her little boast. It had convinced her by some 
mysterious process—call it -womanly intuition, 
or what you will—that Ralph Malleson’e love 
for her new friend had been a quickly dying 
flame, which had soon burned itself out. There 
was to be no pain for him in their renewed 
intercourse. That pleased her. She did not 
wish him to suffer; yet while she was glad for 
his sake, she. was the next moment full of 
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inward reproach ‘against him ; for the old 
regard had regenerated on his part into a kind 
of light, good-natured distrust, that betrayed 
itself in every sentence he addressed to Philippa, 
lie was kind and friendly, and }tet it was as if 
he had weighed her and found heV wanting, and 
scarcely cared to lyde the discovery from her. 
Philippa appeared to notice nothing of all this ; 
but Deonys noticed ft, and it vexed her. She 
wa#, like all young and enthusiastic people, a 
warm partisan. .Philippa’s cause was her cause. 
Hence this little bit of special pleading, while 
she and Mr. Malleson shared the twilight and 
the coolness of the September night. 

“ And why,” said Malleson, after a meditative 
silence, while he watched her fingers twisting 
and turning the fragment of muslin stuff—“ why 
does Miss Philippa deprive herself so long of 
your society ? This is, Jet me see, the third 
night 1 have found you alone, and always pre¬ 
tending to be immensely busy over that strip of 
white stuff, that never gets on an inch further.” 

** Why, it’s nearly done! ” she said indig¬ 
nantly. 

“ Oh, is it ? I’ll swear the needle was in the 
very same spot two nights ago.” 

She passed over this insinuation with dignity. 
She occupied herself with Philippa’s defence. 

“ People need not be always together, though 
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they care for each bther,” *she said. “ And, 
besides, I have no right to all Philippa’s time. 

I am only her friend.” 

Just tlujn there came from the apartments 
below the soijnd of Felix (Chester s wholesome 
laughter. It broke in ok their pause of silence 
Jjjcerhh enlightening voice. 

“ And my cousin Felix assures to be some¬ 
thing more? ’ he said quietly. 

« She Mid not tell me.” Peonys looked dwvn 
at her work. “ Even if it is so, I don’t suppose 
she would be likely to tell me about it—so 
soon.” 


“There are some secrets that are patent to 
everybody,” he answered Carelessly. “Idont 
pretend to understand Miss Philippa, as I said 
•already, but there are one or two points in her 
character that even I have mastered. No, Di, 
don’t he afraid. I'm not going to make any 
unpleasant remarks alter that snub I got a little 
while ago.” 

“Put I don’t think you are speaking very 
pleasantly now. If I were Philippa I wouldn’t 
tell you, at any rate.” 

“You are an irreverent young person, Di, 
and have no proper respect for your guardian. 
AY ait till she imparts the particulars of her latest 
conquest to us, and you shall see what excellent 
advice I'll give her.” 
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“ She won’t like'it.” 

“ She won’t take it, you mean. But I’ll have 
the satisfaction of airing my wisdom all the 
same.” 

• * 

“ Would it he good for her, ifyt were true? 
Would it please you ? ”, she asked*anxiously. 

“ Good for her ! She asks if it would he good 
for her. A^d what about the unfortunate young 
nan? Who is ffo he anxious on his behalf? I 
wa% Felix’s mentor in the days of hi 4 s youth. 
When the time for confession arrives it will fall 
to me to adopt his cause, I can toll you ! ” 

“ Oh, but they won't ask you and me,” said 
Di, with a smile. “ They will have each other. 
What will they care \vhat we think?” 
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Cr-TAPTEB Tfl. 

* “ All 1 wee in you is worthy love.” 

•Ralph Mallkron had not ventured to show 
himself in Mrs. Henshaw’s drawing-room since 
that little discovery touching his supposed heir¬ 
ship had been told her by Philippa. Perhaps 
he was waiting till the time for condolence 
should ptiss. The Italy's lively pity, or livelier 
indignation—-she was sure to he indignant, and 
to insist that she had been deceived—did not 
present itself t<*> Ids imagination as an exhibition 
that was likely to amuse him. lie preferred 
Hi’s naive pleasure in his escape. After that 
one expression of her gladness she had said 
nothing more about the matter. It had indeed 
given her a side glimpse into Ralph Malleson’s 
family life—that life about which he was so 
carelessly silent—but it left her without further 
curiosity on the point. There was a baronetcy 
to which lie was the apparent heir while the 
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existence of his brother’s boys was unknown; 
a baronet was to her a remote and indistinct 
being—a person set on a pinnacle like the Hon: 
Mr. Berry, the British Minister at> the Embassy 
—a person to be a little afraid of.* All this her 
dear old friend and her father’s friend might 
have become; from this those welcome twins 
had delivered hjjn. Since he had not grudged 
them their place, why should any one else 
miftd ? 

This, or something like this represents the 
sum of Di’s thoughts on the subject; Mrs. 
Henshaw’s it need hardly be said, were rather 
more complex. 

At first, as Ralph had predicted, she had 
shown much indignation. She had been deceived, 
and a want of openness (in others) was a fault 
fqr which this lady had no pity. She had 
' harboured an imposter—a man who wormed 
himself into society under false prefences, who 
sailed on the stream of evening parties, and 
dinners, and at homes, under stolen colours. It 
now appeared that he had all along been sus¬ 
pected, that one eye had failed to be dazzled by 
all this show of honesty, one mind had been 
quick enough to perceive the essential common¬ 
ness that lay behind this assumption of breeding. 

Philippa, to whom this was said, and whose 
memory was inconveniently clear, burst out 
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laughing. Was it in human nature to help 
remembering the praises of Ralph's nose and 
his feet ? 

Mrs. Ildnshaw was highly offended. 

“ What aid you laughing at ? ” she said. “ If 
you tliink secret.]’veness *s a thing to be treated 
as a jest-" 

“I. was only thinking, mannsia, that, you must 
have bad a suspicion of this when you refused 
to ask .VIr. Malleson to dine with us that, time 
.the Raird-Browns stayed with tis. Of course, a 
millionaire like Mr. Rail’d-Brown must want 
more elbow space than others, one knows that; 
so there wasn't a corner fyr Mr.-Malleson. What 
is the use of being, riclf if you can’t crowd 
others out ? ” 

“.Philippa!”—she spoke with cold emphasis 

.“ you may thank me as long as you live that 

I did not yield to your whim for inviting Mr. 
Malleson that time you mention. Who can tell 
what might have happened ? It is a mother's 
duty, however irksome, to be foreseeing and 
cautious. You were a mere girl then, barely 
out of the nursery, and a girl's affections are 
easily ensnared.” 

“ Not when that girl has been well trained,” 
said Philippa, with some bitterness. “ As for 
my youth and my pinafore days, they are little 
fictions which we have agreed to accept. When 
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was I a child, I wonder, or too young to balance 
claims and calculate chances ? Don't let us drasr 
a good man’s name into our talk. Mr. Malle,son 
was more keen-sighted than you suppose. He 
understood us.” 

“ Ah, you are angry with me, because I 
thought it my duty* as a mother, to guide your 
girlish fancies,” £ahl Mrs. Ilenshaw, with pen¬ 
sive resignation. “ Well, I wi 11 try to hear it. 
Perhaps, when you reflect on the lift? 1 have 
saved you from, you will do me justice. .Bare 
justice is all I ask." 

“ I have yet to know from what I have been 
delivered,” said Philippa proudly. “The lot 
you have planned for* me doesn’t seem to me so 
overwhelmingly good. Oh, mamma,” she said, 
dropping into the old light tone which had yet 
a touch of melancholy in it, “if wc could only 
have been foolish and blind and uncalculating 
like other mothers and daughters, the prize 
might have fallen to us, who knows, without all 
this striving! ” 

“ You don’t know from what you have been 
delivered ! ” cried Mrs. Honshaw, still grappling 
with the first sentence. “ Child, are you so much 
in love with poverty ? Do 1 need to tell you 
what it means ? ” 

At another time Philippa would have laughed 
at the picture now drawn for her enlightenment: 
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turned gowns, one-button gloves, the smell of 
dinner pervading small airless rooms, washings 
conducted at home; the eating of one’s fish 
and one’s*/unit with a steel knife, nay, the 
having- no fish and no fruit to eat! These 
and many other items her mother gathered, and 
held up for her warning. Fr^rn these she claimed 
to have rescued her hy that timely coldness to 
an old friend. 

But, for once, Philippa did not feel an inclina¬ 
tion to laugh. This melancholy catalogue re¬ 
minded her too urgently of the things she liked 
best.to forget. 1 lad not this unsightly underside 
of life stared her in the face all her days? She 
knew it very well in all its ugly details; what 
she knew less well was the certainty that she 
was henceforth to he delivered from it. 

She presently left the room, and returned in 
a few moments with her hat on. 

“ 1 am going out with Pi,” she said, “ to call 
on two old ladies.” She spoke pleasantly; she 
had quite forgotten her little outburst of bitter¬ 
ness ; she never allowed anything to make her 
uncomfortable for long. “ You have a novel, I 
see. You will not miss me.” 

“ I can amuse myself, I am glad to say,” Mrs. 
Henshaw answered, as if the thought afforded 
her consolation. She still wore her grand air, 
and spoke frigidly. “ I have always had 
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many resources, very well regulated mind 
has resources.” Then, with a sudden descent 
into the commonplace—“ You might have put 
on your best hat, Philippa, if you .aje going to 
pay visits; but, if it is only old ladies you are 
going to see, it doesn*t matter. * Of course, I 
can’t be expected go. They ought to call 
on me.” . * 

“ You are supposed*' to be resting after your 
jour«ey. My appearance will be the signal for 
them all to appear.” 

“ Three days after an arrival—that is the 
proper time ; but so few people understand how 
to render a little attention gracefully. A 
fortnight! It is really quite a slight. I have 
lost all interest in seeing our English neighbours 
now.” 

• “ Then perhaps I had better hint to them not 
to come,” said Philippa gravely, pausing at the 
door. “I’ve no doubt the old ladies know 
everybody, and will tell their friends. Old 
ladies generally do spread things.” 

“ I beg you will do no such thing ! ” Mrs. 

Henshaw said, in some alarm, taking her 

daughter seriously. “ However discourteously 

others may treat me I believe I know my duty. 

I do not expect to find here a society equal to 
that I left behind—for that I am prepared. It 
may be dull, it may be underbred, but I trust 
von i. • .11 
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I know what is due "to my position. You may 
say, however, if you are asked—and do try to 
remember the ladylike habits I have striven to 
teach you—that, having quite recovered from 
the fatigues** of my journey, I am about to 
attempt a little sight-seeing, under the guidance 
of our dear Mr. Chester. Ji. fortnight is really 
' lon’g enough to stay at home. One must stand 
a little on one’s dignity.'* 

“ Very well, mamma.” Philippa showed a 
demure face through the half-closed door. “ But 
perhaps 1 had better not say that to the dull 
ones or the underbred ones ; then they would 
come when you are out, don’t you see ?” 

Before there was time*to grasp the meaning 
of this remark she was gone. Left alone, Mrs. 
Henshaw's mind went back to Mr. Malleson’s 
defection ; his almost wilful desertion of her 
ranks; for, of course, a plain Mr. Malleson, with 
no prospects whatever, was not entitled to much 
social consideration. But presently another 
element came into play, and her indignation 
gave place to a kind of lofty pity for his supreme 
disappointment (to have persuaded her that he 
was not disappointed would have been an 
impossible task). By dint of much pondering 
she had come to the contusion that, in homely 
phrase, one reliable string to your bow is better 
than two on whose strength you cannot wholly 
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depend. Within the last few weeks certain 
things had happened that made it possible and 
even easy to dispense with Mr. Malleson, except, 
of course, in the capacity of an acquaintance, 
who might at any moment prove useful. 

At this juncture, oddly enough, she remem¬ 
bered the look that* passed between him and 
Deonys on ffhe d^y of her arrival—a look of 
friendly trust and understanding that had 
surpfised her. On the whole, it was well that 
he had proved himself useless to serve as that 
second string. A conclusion thus, that would 
have pleased him well. 

Are there indeed mothers who calculate and 
plot as this mother \t r as plotting ? daughters 
who—with whatever secret sense of shame—yet 
consent to be the subjects of this unholy 
scheming? or do they only exist between the 
boards of those novels we put on the top shelf 
of our library ? 

Philippa was meanwhile walking gaily at 
Di’s side through a northern suburb of Madrid. 

At the end of September you have Madrid at 
its best. About that time, or the beginning of 
October, you look for the coming of the little 
summer of St. Martin, a milder, more glow¬ 
ing, more tender guest than its elder brother, 
that burns the life out of all but dogs and 
Freuchmen, and sows the seeds of future 
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revolutions in the hot Spanish blood. Already 
as they walked the air was tolerably cool, and 
the sun not too penetrating to be warded off 
with umbrellas. 

> “ And where are we going first ? ” Philippa 
questioned, as she looked about her with bright, 
inquiring glances—at the gay pink-tinted 
houses, and at the peasants *.not, less gay, who 
were crowding to the city to attend the fair of 
San Mateo. 

“ There are Miss Piper and* Mrs. Gordon, you 
shall choose which to see first,” Di answered. 

“ Then let it be the maiden lady by all 
means. You and I ought to have more in 
common with a Miss Piper than with a Mrs. 
Gordon. On the whole, Pi, it is my conviction, 
arrived at after mature thought, that married 
ladies are a mistake. They never contribute 
anything to the talk, except their husbands and 
children. They might just as decently discourse 
about themselves.” 

“Not my Mrs. Gordon,” said Di earnestly; 
“you will like her. Besides, Ralph says she 
knew you all in England long ago.” 

“ Worse and worse. Married ladies are at 
all times hard to please—they are used to so 
much perfection in their husbands and children, 
•—but a married lady who has known all about 
one as a baby and has registered one’s youthful 
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indiscretions—no, Di! I must be braced for 
tbis visit by r little of Miss Piper’s society. 
Miss Piper has never been married; and sbe 
didn’t know me in my youth, did she.?*” 

“Wait till you see Mrs. Gordon,” said Di, 
smiling, “you will change your mind very 
quickly. As for Mi^s Piper, she is not young, 
and ”—she Itesitat^d—“ she is my friend.” 

“ Then I hope she “ill be mine, too,” said 
Philippa quickly, for Di’s face had lost its 
smile and was a little grave. 

Their way now lay through wider streets 
climbing steeply upward. At the top of the 
bill there was a break between the tall houses ; 
it was almost as if they stood apart on purpose 
to let one have a glimpse of the long, limitless 
plain stretching to the wide horizon like a 
sea. 

Di instinctively paused an instant. That far- 
reaching grey monotony, sad but for the bending 
blue of the heavens above it, had a nameless 
charm for her. Philippa looked at it, but she 
looked at other things as well: at the long, 
tree-bordered road between the scattered houses; 
at the dun-coloured, mild-eyed oxen dragging 
heavy loads of wood, and stirring the powdery 
dust with their slow feet. The sheep-skins 
bound about the branching horns made her feel 
hot only to look at them; the creak of the heavy 
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wooden wheels grew irritating to her before 
Deonys had wearied of that wide expanse. 

Philippa’s glances strayed a little further. 
Over thfl.way was a rustic wine-shop, with 
branch of wkhored green stuff depending from 
the lintel; at 1 lie door stood a clumsy cart filled 
with inflated pigskins, the»muleteer was within 
the house proving in the moj-jt convincing of all 
fasfn'ons that his Yal deTPcfias needed no bush ; 
among* the long train of mules dire anSrchy 
prevailed. 

“One more, only one step more, number 
eight,” Philippa said, “ and the confusion is 
complete. Number eight has done it! That 
way of harnessing the* mules is one of the 
things of Spain that wants mending, one of the 
very few things in this country of yours, Di, 
that falls short of perfection.” 

“ Let us get on before the muleteer comes out, 
and the maledictions begin. They won’t fall 
short of perfection, if he can help it,” said Di, 
hurrying on. 

They now paused before one of tbe blocks of 
houses which lined the road. It was rather a 
shabby tenement, taken as a whole. It had an 
air of having see brighter days, and indeed it 
was almost overshadowed by a large hospital of 
red brick. They crossed the courtyard and 
climbed the stairs, climbed till they seemed 
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nearly to reach the roof. At every landing 
Philippa, who was dancing on in front, looked 
back inquiringly; but Di shook her head, and 
travelled soberly on. 

But the tallest house that was ever built ends 
somewhere short of the sky. And at last Di 
stopped at a mean little door, and knocked softly. 
All this tim8 the ^;irl had been very grave. 

“ It is nice and airy*up here,” said Philippa, 
pausing to give some dainty little pats 
and touches to Pi’s hair and dress; “ but if I 
were Miss Piper I would slide down on the 
banister.” 

Even this idea, comical as it was associated 

* _ 7 • 

with the lady in question, only drew forth a 
smile. Deonys fell serious, and almost anxious. 
This visit to Miss Piper meant something more 
than a mere friendly call. It was a test which 
was to be secretly applied to Philippa. 

There were some things about Miss Piper for 
smiling at which you might be pardoned. She 
was an old maid, and old maids all the world 
over have been the target for arrows of 
fine ridicule; but if Philippa had indulged in 
the mocking mood it might have gone hard 
with that contract of friendship the girls had 
signed and sealed. 

The small English circle at Madrid was not 
in all probability less kindly or less charitable 
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than other social circles, yet it had its light 
jest now and again, at the expense of this 
solitary spinster, for whom DeonyB had found 
room in her large tenderness. Just on this one 
point the girl had become almost morbid in her 
championship. Those ■small absurdities and 
eccentricities that stirred the easy laughter of 
others awoke her grave and ,)ovin|r pity. She 
had a way of touching oh certain points in the 
history of this insignificant single woman*that 
made you suddenly ashamed* of your merri¬ 
ment. 

So it was that Philippa’s introduction was a 
much more serious affair than appeared on, the 
surface; it was a means,*the best Di knew, by 
which to judge of her new friend’s sincerity. 
Kalph had hinted that there were certain things 
about Philippa that were “ not nice; ” it was 
now to be triumphantly proved that this was a 
mere masculine prejudice. 

Miss Piper herself opened the door at the 
summons. She vras a little woman, very faded, 
and dressed after a fashion quick to betray that 
her youth, so remote to others, was an illusion 
to which she still clung. Deonys never laughed 
at the scraps and tags of ribbons and laces, the 
soiled artificial flowers that decorated Miss 
Piper’s grey hair, or the coquettish set of her 
scant flounces; but all the same she promised 
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herself secretly that, with Madame de Stael, 
she should learn the art of growing old 
gracefully. 

“ How are you ? ” she asked, stqoping to kiss 
the withered cheek. “ I have 'brought my 
friend to see you, as I promised. 'Philippa, this 
is Miss Piper.” m 

“ That was charming of you, my dear,” said 
Miss Piper airily. ‘*t am delighted to know 
you? Miss Henshaw. As I often tell.Deonys, 
there are so few .young people left now. When 
I first came here I had so many girl friends, 
but, dear me, they are all married now. So 
stupid of girls, to marry; they grow old and 
dowdy at once.” 

“ I quite agree with you,” said Philippa, in 
her bright, quick way. “ I was telling l)i just 
now that I think married people are a mistake.” 

“ Quite a mistake ! So glad you agree with 
me. Di and I made up our minds long ago 
that nobody should entrap m into matrimony— 
didn’t we, my dear ? And now, here is another 
to join our league! We were really feeling 
quite deserted. To be sure there is Miss Barbara 
Gordon, but .you wouldn’t call Miss Barbara very 
sympathetic, would you, Deonys ? ” 

“ Not very, perhaps,” said I)i, hesitatingly. 

“ Quite an old maid, I should say.” 

In the far-off days of her youth, Miss 
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Piper had been comely; her conversational 
powers were never great, but she had had a 
pleasant laugh that went a great way. Now 
she was rw) longer comely, and the ripple of 
laughter, with its fantastic girlishness, went 
less far. Still it helped? as at this moment, to 
tide over pauses that might ptherwise have been 
awkward. ° 

f 

They had followed her into the first of the 
small rooms of which her house Consisted .' 1 A 
single glance at its details showed that she was 
exceedingly poor, but it was a decent, patient, 
self-respecting, almost a sprightly poverty—a 
poverty that did not exclude crochet anti¬ 
macassars and wool mats, sprinkled everywhere, 
to be in readiness for everything that, by the 
most liberal interpretation, could be supposed 
to require this protection. As Miss Piper’s in¬ 
dustry had been great and her ornaments were 
few, the mats were sometimes put to uses hardly 
counted legitimate by her lady friends, who 
would whisper among each other that each 
separate bit of china in Miss Piper’s scantily 
furnished cupboard reposed on its own square 
of woolwork. 

“ I have this floor all to myself,” she ex¬ 
plained to Philippa. “ It is a little high, per¬ 
haps, but wonderfully fresh and airy, and the 
climb—why, that is nothing. If one were 
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rheumatic, like poor Miss* Barbara, it would be 
different.” 

“You have a nice view,” said Philippa, 
standing on tiptoe to peep out. o£ the high 
window. “Oh, are those th<£ Guadarrama 
mountains I see there over the roofs ? ” 

“ Yes, yes,” criqjl Miss Piper, nodding her 
head deliglftedly. “ I call that my private and 
particular ■ view. Th£*downstairs people have 
none of it, not even the tip of one of those white 
peaks; the hospital shuts it all out. That is one 
advantage of being high up. Then it is so 
select. Nobody to quarrel with, as I often 
say.” 

“ Do you live quit* alone ? ” 

Philippa turned from the window, and seated 
herself on a little stool at the older woman’s 
feet. Her eyes were soft with a new expression 
as she looked up into the gentle, smiling face. 

“There is my little maid, who comes for an 
hour every morning and night. She does the 
rough work; the lighter duties I undertake 
myself—the dusting of the ornaments, you know. 

I dare say you have noticed that a servant never 
can place a thing straight. But Juanita is a 
good girl,” she hastened to add, “ and quite a 
protection when I go out of an evening. I tell 
Deonys it is very unwise of her to go out even 
in the day time alone. Some one might speak 
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to her in the street. I could mention man^ eases; 
I have been addressed more than once myself. 
Spanish men- are very wicked, I am afraid, and 
the way they ptare is really i t disconcerting.” 

“ I)i has me,' to go with now, and I won’t let 
any one be rude to her. ^Sometimes, if you will 
let us, we will come for you, and we can protect 
each other. He would bo a bold® man who 
ventured to speak to us?- then,” said. Philippa, 
smiling. . 

“ That would be charming. A little congenial 
society is a great pleasure. Juanita is hardly a 
companion. She is a good girl in her own way, 
but Peonys, my dear, I’m afraid—I’m afraid! ” 

Miss Piper ended her .sentence with some 
mysterious movements of her head and hands. 

“Not more lovers?” said Pi, smiling. “I 
thought you had persuaded Pepe Pavila to give 
up his claims.” 

“ Pope drew a bad number at the quinta, and 
that settled his affairs, poor fellow! I was .so 
sorry for him, and really, when he came here to 
say good-bye, I felt myself quite giving way. 
And now—would you believe it ? it is his 
brother! ” 

“ Poor Pepe! he will hardly like that,” said Pi, 
"who knew the history of all the ^Marias and 
Juanas, the Emilias and Amalias, who had in 
turn served this anxious mistress. 
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“ I gjve her the best advice in my power. I 
talk to her almost every day. I say to her, take 
example by me. I am in no haste to marry, 
though it. is possible—just possibly ‘there may 
have been one or two gentlemeri-*-but what am 
I saying? Oh, about vluana ; the girl actually 
laughs in my face, find says since she can’t wait 
for Pepe she wdl take his brother! And of 
course she will marry* and lose all her youth 
and*spirit.” 

“ I am very sorry—about her leaving you, I 
mean,” Di answered. “ Put if Pope’s brother and 
she have made up their minds, you must let us 
find some one else for you, some one who doesn’t 
want a Pepe.” 

“ Ah, my dear, if you can find her. But they 
all want a lover, even the ugly ones. I have 
spoken to so many of them,” she turned to 
Philippa, “ but notone would listen.” Her face 
grew sad as she thought of the years she had 
preached this doctrine without securing a single 
disciple. “ They go and marry, though I beg 
them to wait and enjoy their youth a little. 
They all go. It makes one feel lonely, and almost 
as if one’s youth had gone too; and as if one 
were growing old when they bring their 
children to see one.” 

There fell a little silence on them after 
this. Philippa’s eyes were very grave. Surely 
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xt was not difficult to find a little tenderness for 
a weakness so human and so harmless ? Di, 
looking at her friend, thought she had never 
seen any cfne -so beautiful. 

Then Miss- Piper jumped up and said they 
must have some refreshment. A little ginger- 
wine, or if not that, then, at least, some 
sugar-water and a biscuit. f Both* girls were 
eager in combating this proposal. Di, who 
knew ve'ry accurately the state of the cupbiTard, 
drew the little spinster back to her seat with 
gentle force, while Philippa declared that wine 
and sugar-water were things she never touched, 
and as for tea, she thought that fashion of drink- 
irig it in the afternoon was a very stupid one. 

“You might show Philippa your family 
portraits,” Di suggested, by way of diverting 
her thoughts from hospitable designs. 

“To be sure!” cried Miss Piper, the little 
shade of vexation giving place to a smile. “I 
am glad you reminded me of the miniatures, 
dear. Family heirlooms,” she explained to 
Philippa. “ I call them my credentials. I 
prefer a simple and retired life—indeed, prudence 
dictates it, so long as one is unmarried—but, of 
course, I can't expect the new people here to 
understand my circumstances, or to take me at 
my own valuation, so I show them my por¬ 
traits ; that makes everything satisfactory.” 
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The likenesses Philippa* had already noticed 
hanging on the wall; they were the only relief 
to its bareness. A great deal of loving care 
had been expended on the frames, which were 
jnade of bright coloured-paper,* leaves and 
grasses. They gave the effect o*f a miniature 
Pere-la-chaise. 

Miss Pipe* took them down tenderly, lightly 
biowing the invisible* Must from them, and 
handed them to Philippa, with a little Tunning 
commentary on each. There was a Mrs. Piper 
of a generation or two back, a stout old lady, 
with a towering head-dress and broad collar; 
there were genteel daughters of the Piper 
family with thin waif,is and very high noses; 
and gallant gentlemen in full-bottomed wigs and 
short waistcoats. 

Philippa .looked at them all very gravely. 
The girl was in her gentlest, most human 
mood. There was to her something inexpressibly 
sad in this company of slim, smiling ghosts. 
Yet the little spinster was saying, with that 
small laugh of hers, that she was never dull 
with all her family about, her, and that, if she 
were minded to he giddy or imprudent like 
some of her young friends, how could she with 
so many watchful eyes upon her ? 

Last of all, as being the most treasured posses¬ 
sion, was produced a faded daguerreotype of 
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the Rev. Robert f*iper, once upon a time 
chaplain to the Embassy at Madrid. The 
portrait revealed a hectic, narrow-chested young 
man, not nplike his sister in the kindly goodwill 
of a pair of innocent, wide-opened blue eyes. 

“ We couldn't afford »a miniature then,” the 
little lady said, looking with a sudden saddening 
of her face at the well-loved feature^ “ so we had 
to be content with this"poor substitute. Some 
day, when 1 make up my mind to marty, I 
shall have a large painting executed from this 
photograph. I mean to make that a little 
bargain, you know, before consenting. Robert 
was very handsome; he had the true Piper 
nose. And such an eloquent preacher; I always 
thought his fine talents wore thrown away here. 
But you remember him, of course, Deonys ? ” 

“ No,” said Di gently; “ I don’t remember 
him. Major Gibbs does,” she added eagerly; 
“ I have heard him say so.” 

Major Gibbs claimed to be the oldest English 
resident in the city, and there was the growth 
of forty years and more over the poor chaplain’s 
modest grave in the Protestant cemetery. 

“ Ah, well, one forgets how time runs on,” 
she answered with a sigh. “ To be sure, it is 
a good while ago, and I have never been able 
to €lake up my mind to leave Madrid since 
then. Some day I must go and see all my old 
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friends in England again • but it seemed cruel 
to leave Robert all alone, though that will 
sound very foolish and sentimental to you, 1 
dare say, for what good can it do him, you will 

. 

“ No,” said Philippa* who was'addressed, “ I 
don’t think it sounds foolish at all.” 

For the moment it seemed to her she could 
thoroughly undefstand* and sympathize with 
this Reeling of reluctance to sever oneself from 
the last link to vanished friendship—the mortal 
dust of one held dear. Only, Philippa had 
never known any one, unless it might be her 
father, to whose memory such devotion would 
be possible. 

“But you will come and see me sometimes 
with Deonys ? ” Miss Piper continued, cheer¬ 
fully, “ and tell me about your gaieties in 
London. I used to go to a great many routs 
and dances myself once. I dare say I might be * 
induced to enter society again if 1 were there; 
but here one must be very prudent. One 
cannot be too careful.” 

“ We will come often,” they assured her in 
one breath, as they rose to leave. 

Philippa had an engagement which called 
her home, but to got away was not such an 
easy matter. 

First, Miss Piper insisted on accompanying 
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them down a flight ®f steps; and they had to 
wait till she fluttered into the bedroom to fetch 
a shawl, which she secured about her curls, “in 
case any one should meet and speak to me on 
the way bafikY’ she explained. “ I assure you, 
my dears, the way those Spaniards stare is 
really most disagreeable. ’ 

When the final parting Was about to be made 
on the second landing,Yi- seemed as if all the 
really important questions had been till then 
forgotten ; and what with Miss Piper’s timid 
peeps over the banister, her tears lest any one 
should come up, and her anxiety to impress on 
the girls the' urgent need of prudence, the 
farewells bid fair to be prolonged. 

“ And bow is my dear Mr. Malleson ? To 
think that I should have omitted to ask for him 
all this time. That is what I call an excellent 
young man.” 

“He is very well,” Peonys tried to say. 

“ And just as charming as ever,” Philippa 
added, lightly. 

“ Ah, my dears, take care,” came the gentle 

warning. “ Po be prudent, and take time; 

don’t be in haste to commit yourselves.” 

«/ 

“We’ll be ever so careful,” said. Philippa, 
kissing her hand. “Pi will keep one eye on 
me, and 1 will dragon her like any Spanish 
duehu.” 
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“To be sure lie is a trorthy young man,” 
murmured Miss Piper; “ and I always feel 
quite safe with him myself. Still young people 
are so foolish nowadays. You may. tell him 
that I asked for him, Doom's.” 

“ I’ll be sure to tell him.” 

“ And give my best respects to your dear 
papa.” 

“ I won’t forgof.” 

“ And do be prudent, and don’t let .any one 
speak to you,” came the last anxious warning 
from above, as Miss Piper retraced her steps to 
the little room—a solitary, fantastic figure, 
living patient, peaceful days among old and 
dearly cherished menibries and hopes scarcely’ 
less dear. 

The two girls ran down the many flights of 
steps hand in hand. At the bottom Pi paused, 
and, impulsively drawing Philippa's face down 
on a level with her own, she kissed the warm 
red lips. 

“You are so beautiful,” said this foolish Pi; 

“ and, my dear, I love you so.” 

The wide court was dimly lit and deserted, 
and there was no one to see. 

Philippa was still grave, and her eyes were 
sombrely shadowed. 

“ To think that one may dlffne to that,” she 
said absently. “ I wish I may be half as good. 
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But oh, Di, if you se<5 me taking to a head-dress 
like that when I am sixty, I beseech you to 
hum it, or me, which ever you like.” 

Was it, possible to help it ? In spite of her 
youthful severity and her fine championship, 
Deonys hurst' into a merry peal. 

“ Why do you laugh ? ” said Philippa re¬ 
proachfully. Her tone was melancholy, but her 
eyes had a suspicious twinkld* in them. “ If I 
had laughed, you would never have spoken to 
me again. 

But Di’s laughter rang out the more full and 
clear. Part of it was honest joy, for had not 
Philippa proved, to the confusion of every 
doubter, that she was \ “ nice ” through and 
through ? 

“ Come,” she said, when she had sobered a 
little, “ we must go home ; there is no time for 
Mrs. Gordon to-day.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, who was secretly re¬ 
lieved ; “ and it is just as well, for I’d very 
likely have disgraced myself, and lost your fine 
opinion. I never can behave long at a stretch. 
Here, I)i, take my arm. No, the other one; I 
must leave this tree for action in case any one 
presumes to look at you.” 

It was late. The sun had already set, and 
the pale daffodil of the western sky was fast 
fading before the swiftly advancing dusk. ‘The 
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goats were straggling homewards; their bells 
made a pleasant tinkle as they strayed here and 
there across the sandy road. 

When they reached the Puerto'del Sol, the 
lamps were already lit, but they burned as yet 
with a pale, inefficient‘glow. On the balcony, 
that is reached from the first floor windows of 
the H6tel de Pari#, a young man was lounging. 
It was the hour Felix Chester usually devoted 
to a cigar and such philosophic study of human 
nature as was possible from his point of vantage. 
Am ong the many faces that passed under his 
scrutiny he did not fail to notice those of the 
two who were hurrying home with free, elastic 
step, very different 'from the indolent grace 
with which their Spanish sisters walked. 
Philip pa’s head was a little haughtily erect, 
her lips proudly set; she was acting duena to 
perfection; but at some word from her com¬ 
panion she dimpled all over with mischievous 
smiles. 

Felix smiled, too, out of sympathy. He was 
half inclined to swing himself over the balcony, 
and drop down on the pavement beside them ; 
but he reflected that an athletic feat of that 
sort might be misunderstood by the populace 
sauntering beneath him. Besides, there was an 
excellent dinner awaiting him, which w'ould 
suffer from his inattention, while Miss Philippa’s 
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smiles could be enjoyed at any moment. It 
struck him to .wonder why the young girl she 
was protecting so carefully was never present 
in Mrs. Iten^iaw’s drawing-room, by which it 
will be seen, tyiat, in spite of his psychological 
researches, he had madS no profound study ol 
that lady’s character. 

Could Philippa have enligltfenetf him ? She 
was parting at that moment from Di with many 
pretty endearments. There was no word of 
further meeting that evening. * It was good-bye 
till to-morrow. 


“ Ilasta mahana,” cried Di, flying lightly up 
the dark staircase. c 
She, a,t least, needed no further enlightenment; 
she was well content with her friend. 
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CHAPTER A ll T. 

OIL “ What manner of man ? ” 

Mai. “ Of very ill manner : he’ll speak with you, will 
you or jjo.” 

“This,” said Felix, “is wliat one might, call 
the land of to-morrow. Manana, is a most, useful 
word;.I should print it in hig capitals in the 
conversational guides. I knew a fellow who 
once ran all over Italy on the strength of two 
phrases written on his card. ‘How much docs 
it cost?’ on one side, and ‘I'll give you the 
half,’ on the other. He made a nohle collection 
of curios, and he wrote a hook about his travels 
afterwards, and that book paid. He might have 
done Spain on a much smaller capital; I could 
sum up the necessary words on the fingers of 
one hand.” 

“Now, I should call it the land of yester¬ 
day,” said Philippa. “ See how we differ! 
There’s a sort of great-grandmotherly appear¬ 
ance about everything that is rather comfort¬ 
able and highly respectable. It is like living 
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among one’s ancestors. The eyes of the past 
keep watch over you. I feel as virtuous under 
their gaze as Miss Piper surrounded by her 
miniatures.” *. 

“ Well, pa 4 or future, it’s all the same,” said 
Felix. “ Whatever it is, it isn’t the country of 
the present. As far as one sees, there is no 
reason why anything should ever get done 
here, ft is the paradise of loafers; the genus 
is getting rare elsewhere; I suppose because 
they all come here.” 

“ That is why we came,” said Philippa 
sedately. “ It is so nice to feel that you don’t 
need to be always ‘moying on.’ We flatter 
ourselves that England is‘‘the home of liberty ; 
it is liberty with a halter round its neck— 
freedom to do as others do. Can you fancy 
yourself, for instance, basking in the sun¬ 
shine seated half way up the steps of St. 
Paul’s ? ” 

“I can imagine the discomfort of the posi¬ 
tion,” he answered, laughing. 

“ How the people who go to examine the 
bargains in the Churchyard would stare! ” said 
Philippa meditatively. ‘ Our chaste bonnet’ at 
five and elevenpence wouldn’t have a chance. 
Yet here we sit, with this gloomy old church 
behind.us, and nobody so much as gives us 
a passing glance.” 
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“ There aren’t many to look, are there ? ” 
Felix smiled as he surveyed the empty, wind¬ 
blown space in front of them; “ I noticed two 
beggars and a dog since we came.”^ 

“Oh, you want to destroy my/comparison; 
but all the same this is*a public street, and the 
Atocha is the St. Paul's of Madrid. You are 
doing what you w^mld not do in London.” 

“That’s unanswerable. Whatever I might 
be doing, I may salely own that 1 shouldn’t 
be making a public spectacle of myself on the 
steps of St. 1’aid's. 1 am modest. I hold back 
and allow others to distinguish themselves.” 

“ I know. You likp comfortable obscurity. 
You would be at your club; that would be 
pleasanter.” 

“I might if there was nothing better going. 
It’s a good place to go when you feel bored 
or out of sorts. You can always pick up a 
grievance to justify your ill temper. Some 
fellow is sure to appropriate the paper you 
want, or the seat you have set your heart on.” 

“ That explains the institution. How nice 
it must be to have to go in search of your 
grievances. We keep ours all ready at home. 
That is why we have no clubs, I suppose.” 

“ Or because you have no irritation to justify.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, with her sudden smile; 
“ we are all angels. It is a good thing ladies’ 
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clubs don’t succeed. Some hundreds of angels, 
.each more amiable than the other, how tiresome 
that would be ! ” % 

“If you*i ad clubs,” said Felix meditatively, 
“ what would become of us when we had 
worked off some of our noble anger, and wanted 
a little gentle soothing? ’What would become 
of us, if you were hidden behind grim, un¬ 
scalable walls ? ” 

“ I see,” said Philippa demurely, “ our use 
in life would be gone.” 

“At four o’clock, in London, I am always 
visited with melancholy. You wouldn’t think 
it, would vou ? but it is -true all the same. It’s 
such an aggravating, crawling, creeping hour. 
There’s nothing to look forward to except 
dinner, and that is three hours off. And it’s 
too soon for the charm to begin. You wouldn’t 
take pity on a fellow, then.” 

“ At four ornlock ? Perhaps not.” 

“ I wonder how you get rid of it ? You 
might tell me,” said Felix, who was lazily in¬ 
clined, and not ill pleased to be amused by this 
slightest of slight talk. 

“I decline to commit myself,” she answered, 
shaking her head. “ I might be turning one 
of my gowns, or trimming one of the church¬ 
yard bargains, unless I were showing it off in 
somebody’s carriage. At five o’clock you would 
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find me beautifully dressed, and smiling behind 
the tea-cups.” 

“ You don’t do that sort of thing ? ” He 
looked at her with frank astonishmarnt! 

“ Which sort of thing ? Maljfe dresses or 
tea ? ” she asked demurely. “ You have seen 
me make tea, I think; as for the rest, I am 
sorry to confradic^ you, but it is quite certain 
that I am my own milliner and dressmaker.” 

“ l*should never have guessed it.” He looked 
at her with graver assurance. 

“ What an equivocal compliment! ” she cried, 
arching her delicate eyebrows. “Don’t you 
know that the art, of t making a toilet is lost 
in England, dead and buried ever so many 
fathoms deep ? And when I attempt to revive 
it for myself, you tell me T may pass muster,in 
a crowd ! ” 

“I didn’t mean that,” said Felix seriously. 
“I thought you were an idler, like me, and I 
find you are one of the working people. Now 
you will turn round and lecture me, as Ralph 
does.” 

“ No; I leave you to him.” 

“ Well, he is enough, I assure you. Granted 
that I am idle. I admit it, but I can give you 
a thousand reasons to justify it. Why should 
everybody toil ? Work is the curse of our 
generation; it makes life hideous. We are 
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losing the very vestige of an idea how to play. 
We are born old men; we have no boyhood.” 

“ There is a little remnant left—while you 
live.” * • v 

“ Oh, yod, are laughing at me, are you ? 
Well, am I not of nfbre use than all your 
workers if I keep alive the old tradition ? 
When people look at me, th^y may remember 
there was such a thing as youth once, and 
‘ dreamful ease.’ Of course, I am speaking of 
England.” 

“ I thought you found the afternoons so 
long ? ” said Philippa innocently. 

That is because I c; t in find nobody to play 
with. Now, here it is ‘different; here every¬ 
body plays, and it is you workers who are in 
a . melancholy minority. It would be quite 
sinful not to make use of one’s opportunities 
here. Ralph can’t see it.” 

“ Not even with such a brilliant example 
before him ? ” 

“And I can’t make it out,” said Felix, in a 
puzzled voice, not heeding the interruption. 
“ For a fellow who has lived the half of his life 
here to go on grinding as he does is a most re¬ 
markable thing. Why, everything about you 
helps on your inclination to idleness ! ” he cried, 
prodding with his stick at some moss that had 
crept between the worn stones. “ Sitting here 
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in tbe sun that useful word ‘ to-morrow ’ has 
a delightful charm about it. Don’t you feel it 
in the very air ? There is no ghost of neglected 
duty to haunt you ; we left that spect/e behind 
us on the other side of the Channel^ 'Just think 
how little there is you really require to do. 
Is there any one you want to see, or don’t 
want to see ?. All that can wait till to-morrow. 
Here one is delivered* from the plague of a 
daily «post, because the letters don’t arrive—till 
to-morrow; so you don’t need to bother about 
answering them. There are no newspapers 
except Spanish ones, and, as they concoct all 
the foreign news at home, it would be a mere 
waste of time and teujper to read them. There 
is absolutely no reason why you should do 
anything but enjoy yourself; and if it doesn’t 
come within your plan of enjoyment to poke 
about that musty old church behind us, why, 
that, too, can be put aside till this slowfooted 
‘mananu ’ arrives.” 

“ So you may as well sit down again,” he 
added, for she had risen. 

“ All very well for you,” she answered, 
dimpling all over with mischievous smiles; “you 
who have paced and measured the Atocha, and 
made notes about every dusty banner and worn 
tombstone in that little book you carry. I 
know you. You have detected Baedeker 
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stumbling. I dare 'say you’ve written to the 
editor, or publisher, or whoever it is, though 
you pretend to be so lazy.” 

The little assumption of cynicism, which he 
* loved to put';on, modelling himself on his cousin 
whom he had always admired, was a mere farce, 
which she was quick enough to detect very early 
in their acquaintance. It sat on him the more 
oddly that he was, for his years, very young, 
and that he was, in reality, ready to extend an 
eager hospitality to each now sensation. 

“ Come, you may as well confess.” 

He turned round and looked up at her, and 
they both laughed. 

“ I thought it would« c amuse me,” he said, 
“ but it didn’t. There is nothing to be seen 
\ that you haven't seen a hundred times. Take 
1 my word for it.” 

“I always take my own word for.things. 
It ia. pervei’se, I know, and may sound rude, 
but it is me. I can’t help it.” 

“ You will repent it. It will bore you.” 

“ No,” she said softly. “ I can’t afford to be 
bored, like you. Not yet, I must enjoy things 
while I can. By-and-by I may not be able to 
amuse myself.” 

“ Don't lose this chance, then. Much better 
stay here. You will find them very gloomy. 

I am sure old Ralph hates it, in spite of his 
conscience.” 
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“ I dare say 'he does, .and mamma too; hut 
then, her sense of duty, the duty of verifying 
Murray, carries her on heroically.” 

“ You have no duty to perform.” 

“Oh yes, I have,” she answei^d, turning 
away. “ I am going to rescue Di* If any one 
should be tired, it is Di. She has seen it all 
a hundred tinges. No one thinks of her.” 

“Shall I ask hereto come out here beside us?” 

“ No,” she said quickly. “ I am going to 
her.” But she turned once more and asked 
suddenly, without* looking at him, “ Why did 
you tell us that story about him—your cousin. 
It was a mistake.” 

“ What story ? ” 

“You know. About his having succeeded 
to the title.” 

“ How was I to know that Roderick had 
married ? He choose to keep that piece of infor¬ 
mation to himself. lie was always a queer 
beggar.” 

“I think it was Mr. Malleson who was 
‘ queer ’ to make a mystery of it.” 

“ He considered it his own affair, I suppose,” 
said Felix philosophically. “ You don’t know 
old Ralph if you think he talks about every¬ 
thing.” 

“ You take his disappointment very coolly, 
I think.” 
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“Well”—he looked at her for the first time 
a little curiously—“ where would be the use 
of taking it warmly? Why should I care, if 
he doesn’t ? A title wouldn’t improve him.” 

She smildjl. 

“ He wouldn’t grace it,” she said. 

“ If there had been responsibilities connected 
with it, it would have been different. He is 
not the man to shirk a my dflty, however much 
he hated it; but there is no land, and verjf little 
money. And as for a mere handle to his name, 
I think, for my part, he is better without it.” 

“ You think a great deal of him.” 

“ I have good reason,” he answered com¬ 
posedly. 

, “ I, too, like him best as he is—much best.’ 

i 

' She was addressing the distant horizon, and 
she spoke gravely, and with almost unnecessary 
earnestness. 

“I dare say you will find it difficult to believe 
me, but it is true.” 

“ Why should I find it difficult to believe 
you ? ” 

She stood quite still for a moment, while he 
asked this question ; then she glanced down at 
him and laughed. “ I am going to Di,” she said, 
and, without any further explanation, she went. 

Of course he meant to follow her, but he did 
not do so at once. 
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She had a great attraction for him, this 
strange, beautiful girl, sometimes so startlingly 
frank, sometimes so reticent and reserved; but 
just at this moment a cigar was a stronger com- 
- polling force than the inclination to go with 
her. A cigar and the •golden, mellow sunlight 
falling on the worn steps, turning the tufts of 
moss in the crevices into a border of rare colour; 
the infinite blue of the sky above him; the sad¬ 
ness 8f the gloomy church hidden behind him; 
and that to-morrow,” that was to bring again 
the work and the business of life, so far distant 
as to be only a vague shadow that threw into 
greater relief the light about him—who could 
ask or desire more ?* Not young Felix, cer¬ 
tainly, into whose Arcady as yet no Phyllis had 
wandered to draw him by her spells from ail 
that made the hour so fail’. 

The little plan of going a sight-seeing had 
been carried out, but not quite as Mrs. Henshaw 
intended. Miss Piper and Miss Barbara (Jordon 
had called before this arrangement took effect. 
Their sudden alacrity was almost as displeasing 
as their former dilatoriness, for it is undeniable 
that Mrs. Henshaw considered the visit ill- 
timed, and found both ladies dull. Miss Piper, 
in her timid way, had touched upon those 
ancestors on whom her claims to consideration 
rested, and had been pronounced “ to- give her- 
vol. i. i;j 
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self airs.” Miss Barbara, on the other hand, 
had been dogmatic, and even, perhaps, dicta¬ 
torial. 

“ It wfls. i You ought to do this,’ and ‘ You 
must do thrfjb’ just as if she were my school¬ 
mistress," the lady explained, plaintively ex¬ 
pressing her sufferings. 

“ She reminds me so muc^ of Miss Black, at 
Brighton. I am sure she must have kept a 
school, *l > iiilippa. I can't be mistaken Tn the 
type. Miss Black was an old-maid, too. They 
are all alike." 

When Philippa hinted that Miss Piper was a 
spinster also, and that nobody would suspect 
her. of» keeping a school* there had come that 
retort about her giving herself ridiculous airs. 

“As if any one hearing the absurd name of 
Piper could be of good family! We might just 
as well have gone out as you proposed, child ” 
(Philippa did not remember to have made the 
suggestion), “dor I am sure, if the society here 
lias nothing more attractive to offer, it was 
wasted time staying* at home. And just when 
I do take a little run out for my health, of 
course Major (Jibbs calls in my absence. Quite 
my usual luck. If you had been at home to 
show him some little attention, how-you 
might have offered him some wine; gentlemen 
are always thirsty—but, of course, you were out. 
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tod. I really must keep you with me during 
calling hours.” 

“Very well, mamma,” Philippa had made 
answer; “ we must start a regular d*ay*at home, 
then we should he certain to secure Major 
Gibbs, and we could have the wine and the 
pretty little attentions all ready. To be sure, 
Miss Piper and Migs Barbara might coine, too; 
but then tea would do for them.” 

Theft, seeing that nothing more was to be 
hoped for from society, the duty, which every 
travelling Briton loves to fulfil, was undertaken. 

Here, again, things fell out not quite accord¬ 
ing to the original plan, for when Felix was 
requested to act as guide, it being known that 
be had already accomplished the part his country- 
expected of him, that young man lazily sug¬ 
gested that his cousin Malle,son was the proper 
person to lead the van. 

Mr. Malleson, consenting gracefully, had 
added, in an easy way, that 1 )eonys Ouvry was 
more “ up ” in such matters than he, who had 
confined his studies to the political aspects of 
the country. Thus it came about that the party 
was increased from three to five; there was 
nothing for it but to accept the inevitable. 

When l)i, escorted gaily by Philippa, came 
downstairs, she found Mrs. Henshaw very • 
gracious. 
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“ Here,” said Philippa, “ is the captive. I 

deliver her over to yon, mamma.”. 

“ I am sure we are very much obliged to you, 
my dear’^ud Mrs. Ifenshaw condescendingly. 
“ Mr. Mallo^pn tells me you are quite a clever 
guide, and I prize instruction above all things. 
I am willing to be instructed by anybody.” 
She looked round her, as il # claiming applause 
for this sentiment. “As I tell my daughter 
often, true intelligence is always humble * 

“ Indeed, I know almost nothing,” said Hi, 
looking rather alarmed, and easting reproachful 
glances at Ralph, who was negligently examin¬ 
ing the pictures. “ I am not a good guide.” 

“ Never mind, sweef one,” said Philippa, 
laying her hands on the other’s shoulders; 
** humility isn't critical. You can heighten all 
the tragedies, and jumble up the dates without 
fear of defection. It’s a good while since 
mamma was at Brighton ; and, as for me, I’ve 
never been at school at all.” 

“ You make me regret I did not send you,” 
said Mrs. Ilenshaw severely, “ when you talk 
in that unbecoming way.” 

“ Ah, but think how much more disagreeable 
I might have been if I had been as learned as 
this child,” she answered, with a merry glance 
at Malleson. “ Not that you are disagreeable, 
Di, or that any amount of wisdom could make 
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you that. It is only where I am concerned 
that ignorance is bliss.” 

“ I think, Miss Ouvry, you had better come 
with me,” said the older lady suavely, sweeping 
out of the room and inviting l)i tcjl follow; “ I 
shall protect you from tjic sallies of my foolish 
Philippa. I dare say you have noticed that it 
is a little whim of hers to disparage herself; 
but, I assure you; it i$ quite remarkable how 
clever*she is. All her masters united irr saving 
so; and, as I gave her the most expensive 
masters that were to be had in London and 
Paris, of course you will agree with me that 
their judgment was final.” 

Di felt a little pnzzleTl by this flow of words. 
Was it because the masters were expensive that 
Philippa was clever, or did they demand larger re¬ 
muneration on account of her superior talent ? It 
sounded like a rhyme that might go on for ever. 

She was beginning to say, in her grave, shy 
way, how pretty Philippa was, and how bright, 
when Felix Chester joined them. He was 
rather late, but he had a frank air of ignoring 
that fact, and presented himself as if punctuality 
was one of his virtues. It somehow came 
about presently that he fell behind with Philippa, 
while the others walked on in front. In this 
order they arrived at the church, and in this 
Order, as we have seen, they remained. 
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If Malleson had Weakly hoped by enlarging 
the party to shelter himself from a too minute 
examination into his affairs, he soon found him¬ 
self mistaken. While he wandered about the 

**■ t- 

vast old church, taking, to do him justice, 
the chief burden of explanation on his own 
shoulders, it seemed as -if the dim traditions 
that linger about the Chapel Koyffi had an odd 
way of doubling back tin the present. Kings 
and queens had plighted troth before the great 
altar, and had made vows which were some¬ 
times held in faithful remembrance and some¬ 
times forgotten ; yet it appeared as if it were 
Malleson himself, or his grandfather, his uncle, 
or his cousin who had bckn treacherous to some 
binding promise, and against whom the old 
walls, had they speech, would have cried out. 
What had he. done, or what had some one else 
done, to bring down this lady’s large dis¬ 
pleasure ? 

.Between every item of information, which he 
gave with a desperate attempt to keep to the 
subject, came some such irrelevant question as ; 

“ Do you know who the woman was ? Very 
likely some low person of whom he was 
ashamed.” 

“I assure you she was a very haughty 
princess, and it was quite a brilliant affair. 
Spain is the place for pomps and vanities and a 
royal marriage-” 
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“Oil, of course; I w&s not speaking of 
Ferdinand. I was thinking of your cousin, and 
Bow he came to tell us such a strange story. It 
really seems very odd that he should not have 
. known.” 

“ Felix was not present. It’s a good while 
ago, you see; and when you come to think of 
it, he could hardly be present.” 

“ Oh, you tires*orne*nian! ” cried Mrs. Hen- 
shaws veiling her irritation by an assumption of 
playfulness. “ Qf course, I was referring to the 
babies! ” 

“ Ah, the babies ; ves, we can go and see the 
font. But they christen the royal children 
generally in the chaptl of the palace. Did you 
notice our flag up there among the dusty 
winners ? I’m always ashamed to see our 
national colours in such a position.” 

' “ I see I am not to be allowed to approach 
the subject,” she said, tapping him airily with 
her fan. 

p “Take care,” said Malleson gravely; “there 
is a step in front of you. Dome this way.” 

“ You have a proud spirit; you prefer to bear 
your wrongs in silence. That has always been 
my way. A dignified silence is what I have 
aimed at under all my trials. Now, with poor 
Afr. Henshaw it was so different. He had no 
fortitude. I have really seen him break down 
quite like a child.” 
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Malleson did not evince the surprise that was 
expected of him on hearing this. It would 
have astonished him to learn that the late 
Mr. Henshaw had preserved any remnant of 
endurance af^r the first year of married life. 

“ go this is the fonj. Dear me, quite a 
plain affair. But., you know, Mr. Malleson, 
though you are so heroic, you can’tf prevent my 
pitying you. You have lfty srncere pity.” 

lie felt that he needed it, though not c«i the 
grounds she supposed. He even found himself 
envying the battered effigy of a carved knight, 
lying in a profound peace, undisturbed by any 
strife of tongues. The gloom of the dreary 
place fell upon him, as lfe continued his task, 
with a melancholy that could not be shaken off. 
He was at. no time a very patient man, and it 
cannot be said that he performed his duties 
gracefully. Di had been weary of it all long 
before this, but she was always hindered in her 
little attempts to escape by a well-timed question 
or remark. 

“ We really can’t do without you, my dear. 
Two judgments are better than one, you know ; 
and I love to get a full account of everything. 
Ah, there is Philippa, she will not like this; dark¬ 
ness always affects her. She is like me—so sensi¬ 
tive. Philippa, my love, did you want me?” 

She came in like a ray of light in her white 
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dress; but her only reply was to draw Deonys 
away, putting an arm round her waist. 

“Are you tired, my pretty one—tired of 
, telling the musty old stories about .this musty 
old place ? Come and sit down h|re ; there is 
none to forbid. I donit want you to tell me 
anything ; I’ll take it all in faith. There can’t 
, be anything *very^ pleasant to bear about so 
dark a place.” 

“1’iti a little tired,” I)i confessed. 

She sat down on a lower step ; and, taking 
off her hat, laid her bead on Philippa’s lap. 

“And I don’t wonder,” said Philippa, softly 
stroking back the ripples of brown hair. “ What 
with the ghostliness a. if cl the grimness, and with 
my excellent mamma's—no, l will be good; lie 
still, Di.” 

. For Deonys had made a little protesting 
movement at the last words. 

How melancholy it is! Mr. Chester was 
right,” said Philippa, looking about her. “ One 
feels as if all the sadness of life might take 
shelter here.” 

“ Is life so sad, then ? ” 

“ I don’t know. I’ve a suspicion that it is, 
but I hide it away somewhere. I never let it 
look me in tbe face. It will be time enough to 
find out when one can’t help it. But if I 
wanted to cry, I should come here.” 
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“ I can’t fancy you crying, Philippa.” 

“ Can’t you ? That sounds a little severe, do 
you know ? But it is true that I don’t indulge 
much in °hjars. I never found out the use of 
them, unless^to make you ugly: a red tip to 
your nose, and a red rim to your eyes, and a 
cold in your head. You may be forgiven for not 
indicting that kind of penance on ^ourself.” 

“ I don’t know how it is,” said Di, staring 
out into the dimness in front of her, ““but I 
think I could cry very easily. - It seems as if it 
would he much easier for me to be unhappy 
than for yon. I can imagine so many things 
that would make one sad. Only I shouldn’t 
come bore.” 

“Where would you go, then, to do your 
wailing, my poor, melancholy l)i ? ” 

“ Oli, I don't know'. Somewhere where there 
was nobody; not even dead people.” 

“ Except me. I, who am such a butterfly, 
such a creature of sunshine and happiness and 
easy, untroubled days—I should come and 
comfort you.” 

“ But you mightn’t be there, or-” 

“ Or, 1 might, be the cause of your unhappi- 
• ness ? Now, you weren’t going to say a horrid 
thing like that, were you ? ” 

“No; how could you make me unhappy?” 
said Di incredulously. She did not reflect that 
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it is from our dearest friendships that most of 
our sorrows take their birth. Sorrow was to 
her an alien thing—a dim something that was 
nobody’s fauH, that came from ^elne far-off 
shore, outside the circle of one’s jojf-s. 

“Do you know we ase talking nonsense,” she 
said; “ at least I am. 1 who have been so 
happy alwayS.” # 

“ It is all the fault of the place. And so the 
kings* and queens are married here*! Poor 
things! it is enough to chill their fancy for 
each other—if they happen to have any—at the 
outset. Can’t you imagine those two stone 
gentlemen under the banners getting up and 
imploring the foolish* couple to think better 

of it?” 

, * 

“ Better of being afraid of the Atocha ? 
That would be good advice, though it might 
frighten them still more if it came to them in 
fhat way,” Di said, laughing. 

“ No, you quick child; better of getting 
married.” 

“ Why should they ? ” 

“ Because they would most probably repent 
it,” 

“You know better, Philippa. If people care 
for each other it must be very good to marry." 

“ Ah, but that is a big ‘ if ’! Many marriages 
are made with the caring left out. It‘is best 
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to start on that understanding, for sooner or 
later the earing ceases.” 

“Philippa, why do you talk like that?” 

“ Why ?‘^am giving you this benefit of my 
observations ^in the course of my journey 
through life." • 

“ But you wouldn't cease to care-” 

Peonys put up her hand to 1^>uch*the beautiful 
curving lips as if she would have silenced them. 
She waS uneasy at the turn their tall? had 
taken*. 

“ No, my dear ; because I should begin the 
other way I mentioned. I should start without 
the caring.'’ 

“ I don't believe nnythiftg so horrid of you.” 

“ They wouldn’t tie the knot for an insignifi¬ 
cant Protestant here, would they?” she went 
on mischievously, only half in earnest in her 
attempt at cynicism. “ Because the gloom would 
be well in keeping with the circumstances of 
my nuptials. It's a case of the highest bidder ; 
and he, I have noticed, is not generally a very 
attractive person, to put it nicely. You see, 
I)i, there are possibilities of unhappiness even 
in my life.” 

“ Philippa, don't! If you knew how I hate 
to hear vou talk like that. It’s not nice ! ” 

“ ‘ Don't, don't, don’t!’ vou limit me dread- 
fully in subjects to-day, my little Di. Well 
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then, I won’t, and if ever I do—isn’t that Irish ? 
—you shall act the part of stone knight, I 
promise you. Here is my pledge.” 

She stooped and softly kissed the "brow from 
which she had brushed the brown ifhair. • 

Di sat up and made a girdle of her two hands 
encircling the other's neck. She was half 
unconscious of tfye earnestness of her look, for 
she was thinking of the young man sitting 
outside on the sunny steps—the careless favourite 
of fortune, whom surely it would not be so very 
difficult, to love. 

“Well,” said Philippa, dimpling all over, 
“ does my face play me false ? 1 assure you I 

was quite solemn over that promise.” 

“ Come out, come out into the light! ” said Di, 
letting her arms fall suddenly, and rising up. 

“ The chill and the darkness have made us both 
stupid.” 

“ I don't own to the stupidity." Philippa 
shook her head.' “ I was fearfully prophetic.” 

“ Hush, hush ! 1 won't listen to another word. 
Look! Your mamma and J’alph have finished 
at last, and there—is not that Mr. Chester ? ” 

“Oh, yes; that is Mr. Chester. He was wise 
enough to stay outside; which does not say 
much for our attractions, my dear.” 

“ He knew vou would come out again." 

“And not the property of the highest bidder 
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yet,” said Philippa lightly. “ Look! our stone 
knight hasn’t moved so much as an evelid.” 

When they were all assembled on the steps, 
it appeared,that Mrs. Henshaw’s appetite for 
'sight-seeing Vwas not yet satisfied. A new 
accession of gloom fell r upon Malleson. They 
went on mugh in the same order as that in 
which they came, except that j’hilippa kept Di’s 
arm in a firm clasp, and would not let her go. 
As usual, she led the talk, and it pleased her to 
come hack to the subject of. dress. She had 
shaken off her prophetic forebodings with con¬ 
siderable ease. 

“.You don't see any of the ladies’ journals in 
your club, do you ? " she asked, turning to Felix. 

“ Well, no,” he answered, with a smile. 

“ Well, you would see some things that would 
surprise you. There are the people who ask 
questions : whether you ought to reject a young 
man because he is two inches shorter than you, 
or because lie has red hair ; how much soap a 
family of four and a baby ought to use in a 
year ; how many cards at a time you ought to 
leave on the rector's wife, and that kind of 
thing. The<e are the people who have a thirst 
for information, and they are mysterious 
enough; hut the women 1 want to know about 
are the women who are anxious to change 
clothes with each other.” 
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“ To change clothes with each other! ” echoed 
I)i and Felix in a breath. ' ■ 

Philippa nodded. 

“ Yes, dresses and jackets and,. ’Bonnets— 
everything. Suppose I get tired of $his gown ”— 
she glanced down at it; it was as neat and 
simple as a dress could be—“ all I’ve to do is to 
write a little paragraph about it, and send it to 
pile of those obliging magazines. I put its best 
points" forward, of course. I don’t say that I 
made it myself, yau know, or that you trod on 
it, Di, and tore it at the waist. I mention, in 
an easy way, that it is made of stuff that royalty 
patronizes; and that .1 am only parting with it 
because I have such a very extensive wardrobe 
that I really never get a chance to wear it. So 
I brush it and fold it up neatly; and next day, 
sure enough, I find that somebody else has got 
tired of her gown, and wants mine in exchange. 
Think,” she said plaintively, “ of wearing a dress 
that another woman had walked in, and sat in, 
and gone to church in, and laughed in, and 
cried over. What queer stories that dress might 
tell if it could speak.” 

“ What a ghostly idea ! ” said I)i. 

“ There are people, hundreds of them, who 
have a passion for that kind of barter,” said 
Philippa, solemnly, “ and 1 want to know who 
they are.” 
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“ It might do very well if people were all one 
size,” said Di; “ but when a big woman get’s a 
little woman’s costume, what then ? ” 

“ It’s like a fellow I know,” said Felix, laugh¬ 
ing, “ who (s always changing his page. The 
livery isn’t a perquisite, but it does wear out 
sometimes. The last candidate . for the place 
was a little fellow, but as he ‘Seemed smart . 
enough, and likely to stay, tfie new clothes were 
made for him. But he didn’t stay—Iiobody 
does stay there. My friend told me he had 
advertized everywhere for a lad to fit the livery ; 
but he thought they had all grown tall on pur¬ 
pose to aggravate him. The latest owner of 
the suit reminded me strongly of Smike, in his 
liberal display of wrist and ankle.” 

It is to be supposed, though their talk was 
not. very profound, that this trio enjoyed them¬ 
selves more than the couple who walked sedately 
in front. They visited certain other churches, 

ail of which are excellcntlv described in the 

«/ 

guide book to which Mrs. ITenshaw made con¬ 
stant reference, requesting Deonvs to read the 
information aloud, so that, as she said, one might 
hear every side of the question. Philippa and 
her companion were allowed a considerable 
amount of liberty, and generally enjoyed it with 
their backs turned to the work of art under 
examination; but the lady’s thirst for informa- 
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tion permitted neither of the others to join them. 
They had wandered at last to the Museo 
Nacional. Malleson glanced up at the sky with 
the air of an imprisoned captive; the slow 
gathering dusk he saw a faint* promise of 
release. 

“ Unless she is inspired with the frightful 
idea of looking at* things by gaslight,” he said 
to himself; “ if it comes to that, I’ll bolt.” 

The chief treasure, guarded bv the walls of the 
Museo, is well known to every lover of Murillo. 
The saintly Thuringian queen, sweetest imper¬ 
sonation of tender and sympathizing woman¬ 
hood, bent on deeds of .gentlest charity, for ever 
glorifies the little museum. Malleson forgot, for 
the moment, his depression while looking at the 
well known group; he failed to hear the aimless 
remarks that had tortured his ear all the after¬ 
noon. Something beyond the beauty of the 
picture touched him. She was almost his ideal, 
—this queenly woman with the pathetic intensity 
of her desire for helpfulness shining out of her 
eyes—almost, and yet not altogether. For was 
not his ideal mistress here in the flesh, breathing 
the same air with him, looking at him with 
friendly, confiding glances, soothing him by 
her mere presence ? Yet he thought it 
was only the painter’s spell that was on him, 
tranquilizing him; and she, standing a little 
VOL. i. 14 
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apart before tbe sweet peace of the pictured 
scene, never knew how near love had come 
to her. 


In a little .while, a touch on her arm startled 
her. She looked round. Felix Chester stood 


behind her. He stepp'ed back hastily, and his 
look seemed to beg her to follow^ There were 
ono or two visitors in the i oom. tvhom, by his 
movement, he dexterously placed between her 
and Mrs. Ilonshaw. 


“Hiss Ouvry, pardon me,” he said, “but 
Miss Ilonshaw sent me to you.” 

. “ Is she ill ? ” said Di, in alarm. 

“No; but she has .unexpectedly met—an 
acquaintance, I suppose, I must call him,” he 
glanced distrustfully towards the other end of 
the room. “ I think she wants to go home.” 

“An acquaintance!” said Di bewildered. 
“ She knows no one here.” 


Yet while she spoke she was following "him 
as he went, still keeping that line of strangers 
between her and Philippa’s mother. 

“ 1 think she wishes to go home quietly with 
you, if you don’t mind,” he said again. 

They had now crossed the room which, at its 
further end, was deserted except by two people. 
l)i hardly knew her friend. Philippa looked 
queenly, but not with the royal grace and 
loving charity of the pictured princess at whom 
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they had been looking; every line of her face 
and figure expressed haughty scorn—her head 
was poised defiantly, her lips which Di had 
hardly seen without a smile, were proudly curved, 
her beautiful eyes were lit with aifgcr. Not far 
from her, standing quitdly, yet wearing an air 
of being master of the position, was the apparent 
object of all thin sudden passion. Di only 
.bestowed one look on him. In that glance she 
saw a man of middle age. His face was pale, 
and his expression coldly passive; ho had bushy 
red whiskers, which lie held gathered about his 
chin in one hand ; his eyes, which were light in 
colour, were fixed on Jfhilippa. 

All this, though it takes time to tell, occupied 
but a moment. Before Philippa had moved, Di 
went up to her, and laid her hand softly on her 
sleeve. 

“ Come, dear,” she said, “ come home.” 

The girl’s tense expression relaxed a little at 
the touch. Taking Di’s outstretched hand and 
drawing it within her arm, she went away 
silently, without so much as a gesture of fare¬ 
well. Felix watched the two girls until, unseen 
by Mrs. Henshaw, they had safely left the room. 
Then he turned on his heel and sauntered up To 
the group standing before the picture. 

“ To- tell her, or not to tell her ? ” he ques¬ 
tioned himself. “ Aye of no, gentlemen ? The 
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ayes have it; no they haven’t. Our red- 
whiskered friend shall be left to get out of the 
scrape unaided. To judge by appearances 
another such ^reception would be salutary.” 

But a like reception was not to be accorded 
him. Felix’s eyebrows‘were raised in genuine 
surprise, when, a moment later, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
wandering glances fell upon the stranger. 

“ Bear me, Miss Ouvry has deserted us,” she 
was exclaiming, in a dissatisfied tone. “How 
easily young people tire nowadays ! I thought 
my daughter was with you, Mr. Chester,” she 
broke off, seeing that it was Felix, and not his 
cousin who stood near hop. 

“ She was with me till a moment ago,” Felix 
began, seeing he was “in for it,” but having said 
this, he said no more. He was delivered from 
further explanation ; the explanation was there 
behind him, in the shape of a pale-faced naan 
With red whiskers. 

He was not specially quick at reading faces, 
but he could not fail to perceive the instan¬ 
taneous look of dislike or dismay—it might 
have been either—that crossed Mrs. Henshaw’s 
face, when she became aware of the man’s 
presence. It was so subtle and evanescent, 
however, that he almost fancied himself mis¬ 
taken, when, on turning away with the true 
instinct of a gentleman, unwilling to surprise a 
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secret not meant for his* eyes, he heard Mrs. 
Henshaw greeting the new-comer courteously, 
if not cordially. 

He went up to his cousin. 

“I say, Ralph,” he said, “ I t^iink we may 
take ourselves off now. We aren’t wanted any 
longer.” 

“You aren’t,” said Malleson, still in the 
depths of gloom. 

“ Nor you, either, old fellow. You may look 
round without being caught up for it.” 

The first use Ralph mado of this permission 
was to search the room for Deonys. 

“ "Where is she ? ” he asked. 

“ She, meaning Miss Ouvry, has gone home 
with Miss Henshaw.” 

“ Was she sick of it all ? I am not surprised,” 
he answered, relapsing into melancholy. 

“ She, meaning Miss Henshaw, was surprised, 

I should say,” said Felix, with laughing eyes, 

“ and not grateful for the surprise either. The 
cause you will discover for yourself, if you look 
behind you.” 

He did as he was hid, and examined the 
stranger with evident disfavour. 

“ Who is the man ? ” he asked at last. His 
tone expressed a new kind of disgust. 

“There you know as much as I do,” Felix 
answered; “ and I am not pining for greater 
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light. You see we stre not wanted, and may as 
well go. Come and dine with me. They give 
you a very decent dinner at the Paris; and you 
shall smolye a hotter cigar than any you can 
buy here, tliqugh it is the home of the weed.” 

Malleson suffered himself to be led away* 
without any resistance. Once on the way to 
the Puerta del Sol, he stopped abruptly in the 
middle of the pavement. 

I don’t want to have her mixed up with 
people like that,” he said. 

Felix looked at him, but he made no reply. 
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CHAPTER IX 

“ 0 most delicate fiend! 

W3n> is’t can road a woman ? ” ( 

Philippa was still silent when she and her 
companion reached the street. She walked 
quickly,, perhaps to preclude the possibility of 
Pi’s asking her any. questions. Rut I)i was 
also silent. She glanced at Philippa once or 
twice; her face was darkly moody, and every 
movement expressed surprised and haughty 
anger. Whoever the stranger might he, he 
had the power to move her strangely. Suddenly 
she slackened her pace, and, with one of the 
quick changes of mood to which l)i was 
beginning to grow used, she said— 

“ My poor Di, I am using you shamefully; 
you are quite out of breath.” 

“ No, no, Philippa; go as fast as you like. 
You want to get home, don’t you,? ” 

u He won’t dare to follow me,” she said 
proudly ; “ but if he should, I won’t give him 
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the satisfaction of thinking I am running away 
from him. Let us go slower.” 

Di was silent; she did not know what to 
say, but she glanced behind her rather fear¬ 
fully. She' was relieved to see no pale, passive 
face gleaming out of the gathering dusk. 

“After all, what good can it do?” Philippa 
$aid presently, with a new change to des¬ 
pondency. “ Mamma will be ‘sure to give him 
our .address. He will walk home with, her? 
very .likely, to make sure she has mentioned 
the right one. He is capable of every mean¬ 
ness.” 

“.Let us get home fast,” Di urged, again 
with the fear of a stealthy step behind her; 
“ and you can come up to our rooms. No one 
will trouble you there.” 

She felt a growing dislike to the stranger; 
and she was bewildered above all by the 
mysterious relations in which he and Philippa 
seemed to stand towards each other. What 
did it all mean? If ho were simply a person 
she did not want to know, why this strong 
display of feeling ? 

Philippa said nothing to enlighten her. She 
was brooding silently till thefy had reached 
their own door; but when they ran upstairs, 
and Di would have drawn her further, she 
resisted. 
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“ No, I can’t come,” sh<J said. “ I couldn’t 
stay with you always; and he would wait, if 
it were a year, till I came down. Come with 
me instead; don’t leave me just yet.” • 

Di. followed her reluctantly. PJtTlippa went 
• straight to her own room; she Cook off her 
outer dress and put it away, then she uncoiled 
t her long hair swid let it fall about her shoulders. 
There was an air # of determination in all her 
actions, that was new to her friend. Her lips 
were compressed, and her expression defiant. 

“ What are you doing ? ” Di asked surprised. 
Could she be intending to make a toilet for the 
benefit of the stranger ? 

“ I am going to bed. Do you understand, 
Di ? I am ill; you hear me. I am ill.” 

“ It would be better to say openly you don’t 
want to see this—person,” said honest Di. 
“ Nobody can make you against your will.” 

, “ Nobody shall make me, that is very 

certain.” 

“ Then don’t let him think he can force you 
to do things that aren’t true.” 

“ There is no danger of his mistaking,” said 
Philippa disdainfully. “ He knows very well 
that I loathe the sight of him; but it is the 
only way to- escape him, and to gain a little 
time. Besides, Di, I am not making a false 
excuse. Just feel how my brow burns. What a 
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nice cool hand it is,” ! she said, as Di’s soft touch 
fell on her hot forehead. 

She turned in her chair, and looked up into 
the other’s face. 

“ To think that a wretch like that has it in 
his power to spoil everything! ” she said, with 
an impatient sigh. “ 1 thought I had seen the 
last of him, and just here, where I was so 
happy, he comes to take'awa^ my peace.” 

There was silence for a moment or two. Di 
did not know what to say. 

“ What do you think of me now ? ” Philippa 
demanded suddenly. 

“ I don't know; I don’t understand,” she 
answered in a troubled Voice. 

“ Of course you don’t understand. You could 
never have done it yourself. You would need 
to have been brought up as I was, to under¬ 
stand anything about it.” 

. “ I don’t know what you have done,” said 
I)i, gathering courage ; “ but I am sure, what¬ 
ever it is, you might undo it. There is 
nothing to take away our peace except wrong 
things that we have not put behind us.” Her 
voice trembled a little. “ You know I don’t 
know bow to say things,” she said, bending her 
head till her check touched Philippa’s. “ But 
oh, Philippa, don’t do anything that isn’t time ; 
that can only make matters worse.” 
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. “ I wish I had had you always,” said Philippa, 
touched by the tremulous little speech; “ there 
might have been a chance for me then. Why 
weren’t you my little sister ? But nof I should 
not have liked that fate for you ; ancf you would 
not have liked mamma for a mother.” 

This was undeniable, but it was also un¬ 
answerable. 

“ I suppose I ought* to give up having you 
for a friend,” she went on, her voice hardening 
a little. “ I told you I should disappoint you.” 

“ There are two to that bargain,” said I)i 
more lightly. “ You can’t prevent me from 
being your friend, even if you give me up.” 

“ You would be horrified, if 1 told you every¬ 
thing.” 

“ I am not so easily horrified,” said Di, with 
the confidence of innocence. “I suppose that 
man is—one of your lovers ? ” 

“ He is one of my lovers,” Philippa answered 
bitterly. 

“ Well, he doesn’t look very nice.” Di spoke 
as cheerfully as she could. “And if you don’t 
like him, why can’t you tell him so ? ” • 

“Oh, Di,” said Philippa, unable to resist a 
laugh, “ what an innocent child you are! 
Listen! you shan’t make rash vows without 
knowing more about me.” 

“ Ho, don’t tell me,” said Di shrinkingly.' 
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“ I must. Here is the short and the long oi 
it. I’ve put myself into that man’s power.” 
The confession was made with the abruptness 
of shamec. 

Di involuntarily moved back a step. She 
remembered the look of possession on the 
stranger's face. Was this the clue to it? 

O 

“ You may well shudder. Caa you imagine 
a more melancholy position for any one who 
isn't the heroine of a novel ? I am not the 
heroine of a novel, and there is no chance of 
everything coming straight for me at the end 
of the third volume.” 

“ I don’t know how it could become possible,” 
Di answered, trying to show as little as might 
be how much she disliked the whole subject; 
“but don’t tell me anything you would rather 
I didn’t know. I can be your friend now, from 
this time, without going back on what is past.” 

“ But I can’t put the past behind me in that 
easy way,” cried Philippa. “ I thought I had 
done it, and see how I’ve succeeded ! I’ve got 
to face it, and the future too; and, I can tell 
you, it's like passing from one ledge of pur¬ 
gatory to another—from the ice to the fire.” 

“Can the father help you, or Ralph?” Di 
said hesitatingly. “ I am sure they would if 
they could. Won’t you speak to either of 
them ? ” 
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“ No, no, no! ” cried Philippa, “ not for the 
world. Not Mr. Malleson, of all people! No¬ 
body can help me, unless you know^ of some 
good fairy who would give me a fortune.” 

“ A fortune ! Is it money ? ” * 

“ It’s everything.” She spoke impatiently. 
“ At any rate* I must manage alone. I'll fight 
* with my own wessons, and succeed if 1 can, 
if not-— But there, I’m not going to think 
of that possibility, if you love me, Di, will 
you call Blake ? I must secure one good meal, 
for I’m going to be an interesting invalid after 
this. I shall have the dear old woman’s 
sympathy, that is certain. She hates him as 
much as I do. And, do you know, little one, 
in spite of the state of my health and temper, 
I’m dreadfully hungry.” 

“ I wish you wouldn’t pretend to be ill; you 
are looking perfectly well,” said I)i, pausing at 
the foot of the bed, and examining Philippa’s 
face, once more mischievous with smiles. 

“ And you, my dear, are looking as doleful 
as if you were sorry for it.” 

“ I hate mysteries,” said Di, with some 
energy. 

“Well, as a rule, I don’t. I’ve been brought 
up on Machiavellian lines, you see ; but just at 
present I do hate to have to resort to my bed, 
for we were having such nice times. I shall 
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believe now in presentiments. That man must 
have beeh lurking somewhere in the church, to 
make it so cold and gloomy. And you, my 
dear, who .knows how soon you may be called 
on to play that rule of stone knight! ” 

“ I never shall." • 

“ What.! you would leave me unwarned to 
my fate! Come here,.” ijlie said, suddenly 
softening. “ Here, let me put my arms round 
you—so. Don't look so grave and so saci; Tin 
not worth it. You must let me laugh, or else 
T shall cry, and that would do no good. Listen, 
Di, for the sake of your dear little self, I’ll take 
what you would call the honest way; but, oh, 
you have no idea what a coward I am, and to 
what a pitch I'll have to screw my courage 
before I can begin ! ” 

“ 1 knew you would, do what is right,” l)i 
said simply, stooping to kiss her. 

And, with this assurance to comfort hex’, she 
went slowly upstairs. Slie took a more sorrow¬ 
ful heart with her than she had ever yet known, 
in her short life. The first glimpse of some¬ 
thing that is less than the best in one’s chosen 
friend—who does not know the sharp pain 
and sting of it ? Is not all the world thence¬ 
forward a little the darker? 

Later in life, when one has outgrown illusions 
with other happy things of childhood, one learns, 
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by more or less sad experience, that friendship 
makes many demands. It is paid for, perhaps, 
at a price of patience, of forbearance, of fidelity 
that trusts and loves on in spite of » sharpened 
vision of faults and failings. Bht in youth 
there is no counting of the cost, no fear of loss 
or lessening, no limit to the unquestioning, 
undoubting, happjf faifja in the nobility of one’s 
first friend. 

There were many things that I)i left might 
have been better in her own life (though to 
others it seemed a blameless record enough)— 
that she would have done differently, if she had 
had the power to do them over again ; but this 
sensitiveness as to her own shortcomings had 
never troubled her on behalf of those about her. 
Hers was emphatically and before all things a 
loyal nature. She coukl not—there are women 
who can—pass on the vows made to the dead 
lover of yesterday to the living lover of to-day; 
make you her confidant at one hour and me 
the next, and deliver over the cheap and wortli- 
. less pretence of affection to the first new-comer 
who cares to claim it. As little could she be 
faithless to friendship; with her to love once 
was to love on, whether wisely or not. Already 
as she sat with the grey shadow of the night, 
looking in phantom-wise at the window—sat in 
sorrowful idleness, a little less happily sure of 
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everything than she had been three hours 
before, her heart was rising up to make excuses 
for Philippa, to plead for her, to reinstate her 
on the old throne—if it might he, to establish 
her in that 1 high place for ever. Love made 
loyalty easy. 

On the other side of the Puerta, there were 
two who were at this mordent also somewhat 
deeply engaged in the study of Philippa’s 
affairs. During the meal to which Felix had 
invited his cousin they had talked of other 
matters. The dinner was excellent, and Ralph 
was not insensible to its mollifying effects; he 
had thrown off his gloom, and was an attentive 
enough listener to Felix’s anecdotes. For a 
young man, who posed as one of the bored and 
indifferent school, Felix had a wonderful relish 
for all that concerned hie set. Ralph was used 
to his outpourings, and lent a half-amused 
interest as he described whimsically, and not 
without good-nature all the light and flying 
talk of the past London season—the marriage 
of this old friend, the failure of that; the things 
people had done or not done, the things they 
were supposed to be about to do. It was the 
voice of society that spoke, making this young 
fellow its mouth-piece; but it reached Ralph 
Malleson without a shadow of its old authority. 
Once lie, too, had found it necessary to be ac- 
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quainted with all that went on in the little 
world of London life, as young Felix found it 
now, but that was long ago. His horizon had 
widened or narrowed—as one may look at the 
matter—since then, and the echo* of the old 
days woke no answering‘chord. 

“ What a monstrous day it has been,” he said 
* presently, when thdre was a pause in the flow 
vf storj and reminiscence, yawning and leaning 
hack in his chair. “ You won't get me to go 
sight-seeing in a hurry again—not with the 
mother, at least.” 

“ I think she’s very good fun,” said Master 
Felix, laughing; “ she # §muses me.” 

“ Does she, indeed! I wonder you deny 
yourself so much of her company, then.” 

“ I get a good deal of it, as a rule; but it 
was your turn to-day.” * * 

“ She patronized Murillo,” said Ralph 
gloomily; “ she patted him on the back.” 

“Well, she was only following Goldsmith’s 
advice, ‘ Praise the works of Perugino, but say 
he might have done better if he had taken more 
pains. 

“ What did you bring them here for ? ” Ralph 
asked, after a pause, still clinging to a remnant 
of his grumbling. 

“ It was they who brought me, I think.” 

“You had better take care.” 
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“ I’ll look out when I see danger ahead,” 
Felix answered, looking frankly at his friend. 

They had turned from the table, and seated 
themselves n 'at the window; the cigars which 
had been promised were produced, and each 
was puffing meditatively. 

“ Shall I light up,” Felix askgd, “ or do you 
prefer this dim illumination*—it’s just possible 
to fill your glass without spoiling this fine 
cover ? ” lie pushed the decanter towards his 
guest. 

“ This, by all means ; we get a benefit from 
the Puerta, and can see without being seen.” 

“ We can hear, too, nnder the same happy 
conditions, it would seem,” said Felix. 

The room they occupied was divided from 
another on the same floor by a folding-door, 
from behind which there now came a sound of 
voices—that of the landlord, very polite, but 
apparently not encouraging; that of an Eng¬ 
lishman, cold, clear, and high-pitched. 

“ I wish to engage this room and the bedroom 
next it. You understand me ? This room and 
the next.” 

“ Like the rest of his race, this Briton 
imagines that every one who can’t speak his 
own tongue fluently must necessarily be deaf, 
as well as hopelessly dull,” said Malleson care¬ 
lessly. 
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“It is our friend of the red whiskers. It 
might make one wish to be deaf to hear much 
of him” 

“ How do you know ? ” 

“I’ve heard him before,” said Felix sig¬ 
nificantly. 

The landlords tones were now heard once 
*more, deprecating, Ifut firm. 

Whet’s he saying ? ” Felix asked. 

“ He says the rooms are already taken.” 

“ Then I hope to goodness the right owner 
will turn up, and deliver me from this fellow’s 
neighbourhood.” 

“ I mean to have thg.rooms. I will pay for 
them; I don’t care what they cost. You may 
tell your senor so,” came the deliberate voice, 
again quenching this hope. 

“ What a charming specimen of our country¬ 
men ! ” said Felix, elevating his brows. “ It 
doesn’t surprise me that Miss Ilenshaw s ho we’d 
no urgent desire for his society.” 

“How did he come on the scene?” Ralph 
asked. 

“ He came on the scene just in time to spoil 
a good -story. It’s my belief he waited till I 
had come to the thrilling moment, and then cut 
in on purpose to annoy me. But he did more 
than that; he surprised me.” 

“ Truly a wonderful feat.” * 
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“Oh, well, you know,” said Felix, laughing; 
“ a man wjth red whiskers isn’t such an un¬ 
common spectacle that one need be astonished 
at it; it Was the fellow’s abominable coolness 
that did ii Well, as I was saying, I was 
telling Miss HenshaW about Brex. You don’t 
remember Brex ? ” , 

“No,” said Mallesoa, tL I don’t remember' 
Brex., I don’t suppose it matters profoundly 
whether I remember Brex or not.” 

“ Not at all; only he was worth knowing, 
We were up in the same year, and we did Borne 
rather neat things together. I was telling her 
about the great row at,Bradley’s supper.” 

“ A nice story for a young lady.” 

“It’s a capital story—a beautiful story; but 
I won’t bother you with it just now.” . 

“All right,” said Ralph, “ I dare say it will 
keep,” for Felix’s tone was doubtful ; it was 
evidently an exercise of self-denial to wrench 
himself from the memory of that adventure of 
which Brex was the hero. 

“It’s worth telling a good story to Mias 
Henshaw,” he went on between his puffs; “she 
is such a splendid listener. I like a girl to fook 
interested when one talks to her.” 

“ Perhaps your neighbour does, too.” 

Ralph smiled to himself. It amused him to 
see how Felix, having the ball in his hands, 
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played with it, with what a zest he tossed it 
about, how unwilling he was to let if go. 

“I don’t know what he may like; I know 
what I should like to give him. I shalf advise 
him to take a few lessons in manners before he 
presumes to address a lady. Just when I reach 
the critical moment in my story, our friend 
.ruthlessly destroys t^ie whole beautiful structure 
with a stroke of his fat "hand. Yes, a fat hand 
in a very tight glove comes between rile and 
Miss Henshaw, and a voice—you heard it just 
npw, only you can add a shade or two of im¬ 
pertinence if you like—claims her as an old 
acquaintance. He had the coolness to say he 
was glad to see she Was enjoying herself so 
much, and added something about a promise 
which he had taken care not to foi'get. Oh, 
very finfe courtly manners! ” 

“ Then he is an old friend ? ” 

“Acquaintance, I should say. There was 
not much friendliness in Miss Henshaw’s face. 
The red-whiskered one took it passively enough ; 
but I imagine he must privately have felt rather 
bad under the look she gave him.” 

“ What is he like ? I hardly saw hirn,” 
said Malleson wonderingly, searching his 
memory. 

“ I shouldn’t call him handsome,” said Felix. 
“To he frank, I should call him ugly. Not 
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that I blame him for that; it is the privilege of 
our sex. I blame him only for abusing it.” 

“ And then ?” said Malleson moodily. 

“And then I was about to remark to our 
friend that we could dispense with his company 
without breaking our hearts, but Miss Henshaw 
stopped me. She begged me to go for Miss 
Opvrv, and I went lor Mi|s Ouvry. They left 
the room together.” 

“ I ■ don’t half like it,” said Ralph, knocking 
the ash off his cigar. “ I don’t like it at all. 
You saw how the mother received him? Well, 
it is no business of ours, but I forboded annoy¬ 
ance when they came here. We’ll be brought 
into this, you will see ; "that is to say, you will, 
and I’ll have to pull you out again.” 

“ Yery likely; it has happened before. You 
describe our respective parts quite correctly.” 

“ So you have made up your mind, have you ? ” 

“I didn’t know I had,” said Felix meekly; 

“ but if you say so it must be true.” 

Ralph took one or two turns up and down* 
Then he paused and put his hand on the young 
man’s shoulder. V’ky : 

“ Felix, lad,” he said, with more tenderness 
than he often cared to show, “you must take 
care of yourself in that quarter.” 

“ Dear old mentor, I’ll take care, never fear,” 
said F6lix, lightly. ; 
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“ She is very pretty and very attractive/’ 

“ Yery.” 

“ But you see the sort of people she is mixed 
up with. I don’t know whose fault ,it is, but 
there has been something radically* bad in her 
training. I nSver liked tbe mother, but I don't 
give her credit for anything worse than silliness. 
It is Philippas misfortune, poor girl! that she 
has not had a befter ‘guide. If this had hap- 
pened.to one’s sister, now, supposing oije had a 
sister-” 

“ Exactly,” said Felix. “ I propose to regard 
Miss Henshaw in the light of a sister, so far, at 
least, as our red-whiskered friend is concerned.” 

“ But she isn’t youngster." 

“ Who was it suggested the relationship ? ” 

“ Well, if it was I, 1 spoke for myself. You 
are a boy; you are not <to be trusted to make 
such an experiment.” 

“I think she would like me best.” Felix’s 
eyes twinkled. 

“ Modest, as usual.” 

“ I am more frivolous ; less prudent. There 
is nothing about me to alarm her.” 

“ And there is about me ? Well, at any rate, 
you may wait till she asks you to become her • 
champion.- I fancy she will prefer to arrange 
this affair herself, unless-” , 

“ Unless ?” said Felix quietly. 
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“ Unless there is something more between 
you than you have told me.” 

Felix laughed. 

“ I have not told you much, I think.” 

“ Well, begin now. As a rule, you are not 
troubled with too much reserve.”* 

“ Do I bore you ? One must have some one 
to talk to, you know; and you* were always 
such an excellent listener. ^ will say that for 
you, old. Ralph, you never worry a fellow with 
interruptions.” 

“ I am listening now.” 

“ Oh, about the ‘ something more’ ? Well, I 
don’t like to go against your superior wisdom; 
you may be right.” •* 

“ Come,” said Ralph, “ if that is all, there 
isn’t much danger.” 

“ Danger! ” cried Felix in mock amazement; 
“ and this from the man who has told me a 
thousand times that love is to be the making 
of me! ” 

“ Aimer, e’est le grand chose, 

Qu ’import© la mai-” 

“ Stop, you impertinent boy! none of your 
cynical French poetry here. Love, yes; but 
what do you know about love ? You haven’t 
mastered the alphabet; it’s too high a thing for 
you yet. You know nothing about it.” 

“I will take lessons from you, my.mento*.” • 
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“Ah,” said Ralph, pacing the room, “not 
from me. It will come some day, I suppose; 
and then there will be hope for you. In the 
mean time, I must let you take yoty’ chance, 
and amuse yourself with the imitation. You 
always took everything pretty hot when yoti 
were a child, and I had’the looking after you to 
do—measles, and all the rest of it. But you got 
over those youthfift maladies quickly ; you will 
get ov^r this, too.” , 

“But, in the first place, there is the infec¬ 
tion,” said Felix, “ and I feel no bad symptoms. 
I only said you might bo right—in deference 
to your wisdom ; but, () Philosopher ! you may 
be wrong—for once.••I'll examine myself, if 
you like, and report.” 

“ Mind I say nothing against her,” said 
Malleson hastily. “ There is a great deal that 
.is very charming about her. She has the 
making of a tine woman in her if she were in 
good hands. We have no business to discuss 
her.” 

“Exactly,” said Felix gravely. “She is a 
lady for whom I have the greatest respect. 
She is my very kind friend. At this moment 
my imagination refuses to go further.” 

“ Well, well, don’t give it too much rein,” 
said Malleson smiling, as ho rose to go. “ You 
boys,' if you would only learn of older people, 
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but you won’t, I suppose. Don’t do anything 
rasb. Do you hear me ? ” 

“ I will be discretion’s self,” said Felix. “ I 
will even promise not to take undue advantage 
of our friend's tempting nearness. As a proof 
of my prudence, you see, I take this key. and 
turn it—so.” 

“ Let me put it in my pocket, and I’ll have 
faith in your prudence.” <• 

“ I regret to refuse you, but, not bcipg my 
property, I can’t do that; but to satisfy you, 
I’ll put it in my own.” 

Malleson lit a cigar and went out. As he 
crossed the lobby be saw luggage being carried 
into the room adjoining the one he had left— 
the luggage of an Englishman. The man of 
the red whiskers had evidently carried his 
point. Were there other points he meant to 
carry in the same determined fashion ? 

He went across the square slowly, seeing 
nothing of the crowd that still sauntered over 
the pavements .and flitted in and out of the 
gaily lit cafe. He was thinking a little of 
Felix and a great deal of Deonys. He did not 
wish the boy to fall in love with Philippa; and 
yet it would be a marvel if he escaped. He 
had himself at one time felt something of her 
power, and he knew it to be great. Yet be 
was used to the spectacle of Felix in love, and 
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he foresaw no greater danger than before in 
this new fancy. He must take his chance. 
He could dismiss Felix thus lightly from his 
thoughts, because the most urgent of # them were 
given to Di. Here, indeed, hb was quick 
enough to fear danger. The boy could take 
care of himself, but be? could not bear that any 
shadow, however faint, of what was less than 
open and honourable and pure should fall upon 
her youth and her innocence. lie wo.uld shield 
her if he could, even if to do it he must be 
cruel. He glanced up at her window, lit and 
curtained now. He did not know of the sad 
little vigil she had been keeping all alone an 
hour or two ago, »<or he might have been 
tempted, late though it was, to go and comfort 
her. Well, at least to let her feel that he was 
there, to fill up her dull moments, to be her 
friend when others might seem to fail her. 

What folly was there not in his thoughts— 
what folly ! Was this the man who bad been 
so wise—so paternal in his advice to Felix ? 
Yet, as he turned away from her lighted window 
he said, gently enough— 

“ God bless you, my good little girl! ” 
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CHAPTER X. 

4 . 

“ This is not love; but love’s firm flush, in youth 
Most common. ... 

And you yourself will smile at your own self, * 
Hereafter, when you yield your flower of life 
To one more fitly yours.” 

For one or two days after this nothing more 
was seen of the stranger whose sudden appear-, 
ance had caused Philippa 'so much mental dis¬ 
turbance. 

But, if invisible, lie was not inaudible. Felix 
took a whimsical interest in listening to his 
movements; to his orders, given in that high, 
level voice, that it was impossible to ignore. 
He made it his business to ascertain how often 
and at what times this neighbour of his became 
one of the little family party across the square. 
Having nothing else that he cared to do, he 
found the following up of this little tragedy, or 
comedy, whichever it was, amusing enough. All 
his observations were, sooner or later, imparted 
to Malleson, who found less opportunity or 
less inclination for such investigations. He 
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had always, told everything to his cousin, who 
listened for'the most part with grim indulgence, 
but at- this time he showed less than his usual 
patience. 

He was pretty certain to be vifcited by Felix 
every day, for the sight-seeing had come to an 
abrupt conclusion, and that young man had 
a large capital ofVsup^rfl uoiis leisure to draw on. 

“The plot thickens,” he said one night. 
“ Our friend’s interviews grow prolonged. Two 
hours and a quarter at a stretch might satisfy 
a moderate man ; but our friend isn’t moderate; 
he is not satisfied.” 

“How can you know all this, you absurd 
boy ? ” Malleson looked up with a growl from 
his writing. 

“ I know it to my cost,” said Felix tragically. 
“ The peace and tranquillity I prize before all 
things are measured out to me by the hour 
—the sixty odd seconds my neighbour spends 
in Mrs. Henshaw’s drawing-room—can you 
wonder that I board them ? Let us hope he 
enjoys himself as much as I do; at any rate, 
be spares me his raptures; on that point I 
acquit him.” 

“I should suppose he was hardly likely to 
share his happiness, even with you,” said Ralph 
sarcastically. 

“ No,” said Felix. “ You are right, as usual. 
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He reserves me as the recipient of his woes; 
he shares his dissatisfaction with me in the most 
liberal and impartial fashion; he even takes 
peculiar pains to emphasize it, in case that slim 
partition should put me to a disadvantage.” 

“Felix," said Mallesnu, throwing down his 
pen, “when are you going to beg ip to do any¬ 
thing ? I don't speak of pout allowing me to 
do anything." 

“ My dear fellow,*’ said Felix with fine 
gravity, “ I consider I am doing a great deal.” 

“ A great deal of idle folly." 

“That's as you like to take it, my mentor. 
1 should call it hard work b ” 

“ This is none of your business,” said Malleson, 
pushing aside his papers, and leaning back in 
his chair. 

“ 1 consider it very much my business. Fm 
not for a moment allowed to forget the share 
our friend proposes 1 should take ir\ his 
affairs. Now, to-day he gave me to under¬ 
stand that he felt on rather better terms with 
the world, ami that pleased me, naturally, 
because 1 bad the ordering of the lunch that 
soothed his ruffled feelings.” 

“You!" 

“Yes, i. "Why not? It is no new thing, 
is it, to discover that the road to a man’s good 
nature lies through his appetite ? ” 
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«I don’t 'see what concern you have with his 
food.” 

“Just this. Mrs. Henshaw, as I dare say 
you know, gets her daily supplies from the 
hotel. When she came she was fund enough 
to trust me with the ordering of the matter, 
and the keepiyg of the people up to the mark 
—no such easy bi&intws, I can tell you. Well, 
it amuses me to experiment on my partner. 
Once I put him through a course of native 
dishes, with a liberal flavour of garlic, but, 
by Jove ! I won't try that in a hurry 
again! ” 

“You punish olher^.as well, I should say.” 

“No, I think not. Women have no dis¬ 
crimination; and besides, they pick like birds. 
To-day I managed to suit his fancy better; but 
I don’t mean to tickle bis palate every day, 
I can tell you ! ” 

“Do you mean to say lie takes bis meals 
there every day ?” said Malleson, betrayed into 
momentary curiosity. 

“ One or other of them, every day. It isn’t 
difficult to find out at which of them be means 
to honour Mrs. Henshaw with his company, 
and to arrange accordingly.” 

“All this is quite unworthy of you,” said 
Malleson, rising and beginning to pace the 
bare, untidy room. 
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M My dear old mentor, the end justifies the 
means.” 

“ What end ? ” 

“ You,‘who are behind the scenes, and dipped 
in ink, as 'it were, must know that it is a 
fixed and unalterable statute that every travelling 
Briton shall write a hook for the enlightenment 
of his fellow Britons. I ^musit obey this law of 
the Medes and Persians ; I, too, must write my 
book.” ‘ 

“That’s all stuff!” 

“ Now, I shouldn’t have thought you would 
have taken it that way—you, a reviewer and 

criticiser of the mass of literature we are com- 

•# 

pelled to add to our country’s stores—but one 
can never tell.” 

“Felix,” said Malleson impatiently,plunging 
his hands in bis pockets, “ do, my dear fellow, 
be serious for a moment. It is all very well to 
amuse yourself, but there is such a thing as 
knowing when to stop.” 

“ If you could impress that on my partner,” 
murmured Felix. * “ i , 

“As I said before, all this is none of your 
business, and I see no good that can come Si 
this whim of yours for following up the man, 
whoever he may be. Much better let it alone. 
In fact, I don’t like it.” 

“I do,” Felix again said softly to himself. 
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“ And what is more, she won’t like it 
either.” * 

“Oh yes, she will.” 

Felix planted his two elbows on \he table 
and looked at his cousin steadily. ’ 

“ Look here,” he said, “ you’ll admit that I 
know more about women than you do. I’ve 
studied them.’* 

Ralph did his best not to laugh. 

what conclusion have you ‘arrived 
at?” he asked. 

“ They require some one to look after them. 
They think they can stand alone and manage 
their own • affairs, but they can’t; they want 
one of us to help them*’ 1 

“ And you propose to manage Miss Henshaw’s 
affairs for her ? ” 

“I’m here if she wants me,” he answered 
modestly; “ and I think she will want me.” 

“From what I know of her I think she is 
very well able to take care of herself,” Malleson • 
said with a touch of contempt. “ You will 
share the usual fate of meddlers.” 

“ The man- is a brute,” said Felix calmly, 
ignoring this prophecy. “I quite understand 
how it is. She has been led into giving him 
a premise, to which he is mean enough to hold 
her, and she doesn’t see her way out of it. 
Girls have a magnificent standard of honour; 
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they would rather be miserable than break their 
word.” 

Ralph looked at him, but he said nothing. 
Did he feally believe that Philippa Henshaw 
was endowed with this fine sensitiveness, this 
alertness of conscience, # that she would embrace 
misery rather than fall short of the truth ? As 
he looked at the frank,^ open young face, his 
own softened. If the boy believed it, he was 
not the one to disturb his faith. Distrust 
would come soon enough. 

“ I’ve got to go South next week,” he said. 
“You may as well come with me. I don’t 
want you, you know, but you will be out* of 
mischief. The weather r is good enough yet, 
and I promise you moie amusement than you 
will get out of this affair.” 

“Can’t.” Felix shook his head. “Greatly 
honoured, profoundly sorry, and all the rest of 
it. But think what an opportunity I should 
miss; my public would never forgive me for 
losing so fine a chance of describing the Briton 
abroad. To hit him off well might make a 
man’s reputation. Anything else to oblige, but 
this is really impossible.” 

“I haven’t asked anything else of you,” said 
Ralph, fuming with vexation. “ I don’t know 
why I bother myself with you at all.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know either,” Felix an- 
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swered, with more feeling than he eared to 
show, “ except that you always were tremen¬ 
dously good to me, from the days when you 
used to lecture me on my incorrigible he*haviour 
and wind up with a handsome tip* I was a 
horrid little beast in tliQse days. I suppose 
you don’t mind my saying now that I liked the 
dp best ? ” 

“ A hint that I may as well shut up. Give 
me a lijfht, and let us talk of something else. 
This pet subject of yours leaves a bad taste in 
one’s mouth.” 

“ Agreed. There,” said Felix, taking a whiff, 
“that disposes of our friend. Now, since you 
are in such a virtuous mood, will you take a 
look at these letters, and give me the benefit 
of your ripe experience ? I find the postman 
is an institution one can’t hope to escape, even 
here.” 

“ Hope to escape! Boy, you are not to be 
trusted to manage your own affairs.” 

“ Exactly what I think. I am handing them 
over to you.” 

“ You ought to be poor—like me ; then, 
perhaps, you might do something,” said Ralph 
grimly. 

^Ah! then I should work tremendously— 
like you,” Felix retorted with laughing eyes. 
“ Since you are so in* love with labour aren’t 
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you obliged to me for filling up your odd 
moments?” 

“ Here, hand them over, I’d he glad enough 
to find something in them that compelled your 
return home, young Felix; but there seems no 
chance of anything so good.” 

“ No chance at all ;> my valuable presence is 
not required, as you will oee for yourself. Ill 
take a look at the night while you digest the 
papers.” 

He went out and down the long stair to the 
narrow street in which Malleson lived. It was 
dark, the lamps were few and their light 
uncertain, but a pace or two took him to a Inroad 
and bright thoroughfare; one of the many 
arteries that lead to the great heart of the city. 

Felix sauntered on slowly, his head well up, 
his bearing easy and careless; a handsome 
young fellow, well content with himself, and 
not without a robust interest in all that went on 
about him. He had already forgotten the 
business which he had slipped so easily fipom 
his own shoulders on to those of his cousin, apd 
this out of no special desire to escape his obliga¬ 
tions. It was an old habit to lean on Malleson 
—a habit which the other had not specially 
discouraged, for there was, after all, something 
lovable about the lad. He was not more seJUlh 
or less thoughtful than other young meh-; he 
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■was capable of emotions more vivid and pas¬ 
sionate titan this inere making the best out of 
What befell him, which had satisfied him hitherto. 
But he was incomplete, undeveloped, a mere 
chrysalis unsummoned as yet to star. That 
he could do much the friends who cared enough 
about him to think the .matter out, were well 
fissured; that he*had doije so little harm, seeing 
him to be rich and his own master, was surely 
to his credit. 

These, be it understood, were not his own 
inflections about himself. Introspection is 
seldom honest enough to be of much avail, and 
he had besides “ a native incapacity to 
H|oralize; ” they were rather those of his cousin 
left behind to do his thinking for him. Felix’s 
imagination had gone back quite naturally to 
his neighbour. He had a fine curiosity about 
him and his motives, rendered the more acute 
■ by his strong liking for Philippa. It need 
hardly be told that his feet involuntarily led 
him to the street that ran under her windows. 
He had not seen her since their sudden parting 
in the museum; it was but a day or two ago, 
but time refuses now and then to be measured 
by hours. It was an age, he told himself, and 
naturally enough, this too, was scored against 
the stranger, whose account was swelling. 

He had barely reached the entrance to her 
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house when two figures stepped forth from it 
together and in talk with ' each other. He 
paused in surprise, for the lamplight revealed 
the faces pf Mr. Ouvry and his, as yet, nameless 
neighbour.' They presented a contrast: Mr. 
Ouvry was at any tin^o a man to be looked at 
twice ; lie walked with an air of bland dignity, 
a serene consciousness pf possessing good partso 
and an unimpeachable character; of being a 
person whom it was well worth your Vhile to 
know. His companion, on the other hand, was 
short and squat, with shoulders too broad for. 
his height, and features chiefly remarkable for 
all absence of comeliness. He moved like a 
man who had been too much in a hurry all his 
life to have time to cultivate any graces. People 
instinctively turned out of his way as he brushed 
past with little ceremony. 

“ Commercial,” said Felix, sauntering slowly 
behind and making his observations. “ Cotton 
or tallow, or possibly beer.” 

It must not be supposed that he despised 
trade; he had a great respect fon it in the 
abstract, he only objected to it in the person of 
this stranger. He was occupied with a great 
wonder—“ What can tallow or beer and dilet¬ 
tantism and do-nothing-ism-have in common?” 
He kept them in sight till they had crossed the 
Puerta del Sol and entered the cafe, but he did 
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not follow them further. Malleson’s warnings 
were less ' 1 needed than he supposed; young Felix 
had the instincts of a gentleman, and knew 
where to draw the line. 

Ab he turned to retrace his steps along the 
Preciados, he entertaine^ a half-formed purpose 
of running up the well-known stair. It was 
i not too late to make ^ call, and the coast was 
now clear. The attractions of the cafe Fornos 
might *be safely counted on to detain Bis rival 
for an hour at least—time enough to see 
Philippa and assure himself that their old 
friendliness remained undisturbed, in spite of 
their embarrassing parting, 
v He was turning in Tazily, so as not even to 
•himself to seem too impatient to put this plan 
into execution, but he had hardly taken a srtep 
or two, when he was again arrested, by the 
sound of voice's, Fnglish voices, one sharp, the 
bther pleading. 

’ “ Things have come to a pretty pass if that’s 
what you call the new manners,” said thg first 
speaker angrily. ‘“Not at home’!—when I 
saw her with my own eyes through the crack of 
the door, all her length on the sofa! I wonder 
what my mother would have said if any Gordon 
of us all had refused to see the poorest body that 
Was civil enough to inquire for our health ? 
Why couldn’t she have said she was indisposed 
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for company? There would have been some 
honesty, at least, in that.” 

“Oh, but it would have sounded rude; 
she would not like to hurt our feelings, and she 
could not know that we had brought our caps 
and meant to stay to tea,” said Miss Piper, half¬ 
fearful at her own boldness while she spoke. 

“Rude! Do you mean tp tell me you put 
soft speaking before the truth ? ” 

“ Oh,* no, indeed, Miss Barbara,” ssrid the 
little spinster with tremulous eagerness; “as a 
clergyman’s sister and daughter, I hope I love 
the truth. But I think—I believe—oh, I never 
could explain things, but the words mean 
something else, I have beten told-” 

“ Something else! ” said Miss Barbara with 
fin# scorn. “ 4 Not at home,’ means out of the 
house, unless the English tongue has lost its 
sense since I learned it. You’ll be telling me 
next it was some other woman I saw lying on 
the sofa-” 

* 

“ Oh, Miss Barbara, do you see that shadow ! ” 
cried Miss Piper, fear emboldening her to in¬ 
terrupt her companion, “ there in the -corner ? 
Look, it is moving ! ” 

“ Well, why shouldn’t it move?” said Miss 
Barbara a little contemptuously. “ What is 
there to be afraid of in a man ? You’ve seen 
one before, I suppose.” 
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“ And tl is one is a friend,” said Felix, coming 
into the circle of light. “ Miss Piper, forgive 
me for alarming you, but, as Miss Barbara says, 
I really am quite harmless. Miss % Gordon, let 
me take that basket from you. • I’ll take most 
tremendous care of it, I promise you.” 

But Miss Barbara dg&ined this offer. 

“I’m glad*yoij ar^ not too fine to be seen 
with a parcel,” she said, “ but I can’t give you 
mine,* for I’ve got my mother’s China shawl 
pinned up in it, and I never trust it to any 
hands but my own. Here is Miss Piper with 
•plenty to carry. She’ll be glad of your help.” 

But the more timid lady could not be .in¬ 
duced to relinquish even one of the many little 
packages with which she was laden, though 
their number kept her in constant fear of losing 
one. She was eager in her thanks, but she 
kept Miss Barbara’s gaunt person between her 
and Felix, of whose airy ways she was secretly 
mistrustful. 

“You were going up there?” said Miss 
Barbara, who had not moved on. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “ I had thought of 
going, but now, if you will allow me, I’ll walk 
home with you instead.” 

“ There is no call for you to come with us.” 

“ Such a protection—a gentleman—the dark 
road,” murmured Miss Piper. 
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“I’ve yet to see the man, or ghost either, 
that would frighten me,” Miss Barbara went 
On, ignoring the interruption; “ but, if you care 
to come, \fe’ll he glad of your company. Only 
it’s like enough they would be ‘at home’ to 

you ” t 

“ I won’t give them th\option, since they were 

ungracious enough to deeJine*your society,” he 

answered lightly. “If they let me in it would 

be because I’m not important enough to bb shut 

out. They are accustomed to me ; I’m like a 

bit of the furniture, to be used or not used, as 

it happens.” 

“ I’m sorry to hear it,” said Miss Barbara 
gravely. “ I hope you haven’t fallen into their 
ways.” 

“ Not into the way of being anything but 
charmed when my friends are good enough to, 
look me up,” he answered gaily; “ but, unfor¬ 
tunately, you see, Miss Barbara, I’m a lonely 
and forlorn bachelor, without a house to ask 
you to, else, if you had honoured me by coming 

to tea-- By the way, there’s the cafe. I 

believe it is quite the thing for ladies to go to 
it here. Now, if you and Miss Piper could he 

persuaded-” , 

“ I can get my tea at home,” said Miss 
Barbara, grim, but good-humoured, “ and Miss 
Piper is to t’ake hers with me,” she added in 
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reply to a timidly warning touch on her arm. 

' The cafd is no place for old grey heads like 
ours, and you’ll just come with us yourself. 
I won’t say but what it’s safer for # yt>u to keep 
on the outside of that door, tocr,” she added, 
glancing doubtfully at the • radiance that the 
Cafe Imperial geneieusly shared with the 
square. 

“ At this moment,” said Felix gallantly, “ it 

pleads me best to be where I am—except for 

that matter of the tea. That really distresses 
11 

me. 

. “ If you never have more to trouble you than 
that, you’ll be well off,” said Miss Barbara, 
shaking her head. * ft Keep your strong words 
till you need them.” 

“ Deonys pressed us to stay,” said Miss Piper, 
who thought this way of meeting the young 
man’s solicitude rather rude, and who was 
anxious to show that they were not without 
resources; “ she is always so friendly and 
companionable.” 

“ Deonys knows what is due to her elders, 
and she behaves very prettily and nicely to her 
mother’s old friends. I must say that for her.” 
Miss Barbara was stern in her discouragement 
of that little fiction of equality in years and 
feelings that it pleased her gentle companion 
to have faith in. “ But the visit was not meant 
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for her. I’m not over fond of being seen in 
my neighbour’s house at all hours, but when 
a person says to you, ‘ Come up some night and 
take your tea,’ who is to guess that the words 
giean as good as nothing, and that you’ll find 
the door shut in your face ? ” 

“I should interpret ta.em as you do,” said 
Felix, “ and resent that shu.t dqor frightfully.” 

“ Well, well, I’m an old woman,” said Miss 
Barbara, ‘softening a little now that she 3 had 
proclaimed her grievance, “ and you are not so 
young, either, Miss Piper; but we have a great 
deal to learn yet, it seems. I must say the old 
fashions please me best, and to my thinking, 
there was more real politeness in ray mother’s 
rule than in this fine turning up and down of 
honest words till you shake all the meaning 
out of them. There was no keeping of folks 
hanging on your pleasure theD, while you made 
up you mind whether you were to be in or out. 
You had to run the minute you were called) 
without so much as a touch to your hair or your 
collar, or a peep at the glass. If you yere 
untidy, you might take the more shame to your¬ 


self, hut it was no reason why your guest 
should wait your convenience.” ‘ 

“ It must have been very bracing,” said Felix, 
“ and delightful to be a guest under such cir¬ 
cumstances.” He smiled as he recalled the 
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weary moments he had passed in Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s drawing-room, examining the well-known 
knickknacks while the lady made an elaborate 
toilet for his benefit. 

“ It was honest,” said Miss 'Barbara with 
emphasis, “ and it taught girls tidy ways. 
There was no lying^'on sofas or wearing of 
yonr dressing-gown gill morning, when a neigh- 
’ hour might step in at any moment and spread 
your*idle ways all over the parish.” 

This eulogy of the good old days carried 
them safely through the lower parts of the town, 
and it was still in full course when they reached 
that higher suburb where both ladies lived. 
Miss Barbara’s two> listeners received it very 
differently. To Miss Piper this code of manners 
sounded harsh and stern. It belonged emphati¬ 
cally to a past with which she had no sympathy, 
she who clung so pathetically to the fast-flying 
present. It confused her simple mind. Why 
should not Mrs. Henshaw take her ease on the 
sofa, and decline in any words she chose to 
minister to her unexpected guests ? Miss Piper, 
who had the gentlest temper in the world, 
Would have trudged many times over the long 
way, carrying that burden of detached parcels 
containing her trinkets, her faded flowers and 
finery, on the chance of being but once admitted 
behind that shut door. As for Philippa, that 
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beautiful creature who had promised to be her 
friend, would she not be equally charming, 
equally friendly, if she never wore a collar—or, 
for that matter, a gown at all ? But here she 
lost herself in the perplexity of considering 
Philippa in this new light, /md was suddenly 
recalled to the present Iff Felix handing over 
some of the stray packages ahe° had uncon¬ 
sciously dropped during the argument. 

They had reached Mrs. Gordon’s door, 0 and 
Felix was saying good night. He pleaded an 
engagement, and would not go in. » 

“It’s an honest refusal, I assure you,” he 
said, looking with his frank smile at Miss 
Barbara’s doubtful face. “I left my cousin 
bothering himself about some business of mine, 
and must go back to him.” 

“ Well,” she said, “ I believe you; though 
I heard enough to-night to make me not so 
good at believing as 1 was. Go and do your 
duty, and don’t you fall into their ways. An 
old woman jnay say as much as that to a young 
lad like you without offence. You needn’t look 
at me as if you were shocked, Miss Piper; 
we’re old enough, both of us, to be .his grand¬ 
mother.” 

“Don’t fall into their ways; don’t fall into 
their ways.” The words set themselves to a 
jingling chant as he lit his pipe, and slowly 
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retraced his steps. Into what ways ? Philippa’s 
ways were charming ones, though she had not 
been brought up in the Spartan school of Miss 
Barbara, charming in all, save and except in 
admitting the stranger to her hospitality. That 
was all that there was to disapprove about her. 
If she deviated from tbw truth, he did not know 
it; he preferred t» bojieve her to be as honest 
• as she was unconventional, as straightforward 
as she*was kind. She never kept him*waiting 
while she studied the subtleties of a toilet. She 
was always kind to him, not perhaps after the 
manner of the lady who might have been his 
grandmother, and who gave him good advice 
on that plea, but in her own wilful, odd, 
pleasant fashion. lie wished for nothing better 
or more. The small conventionalities with 
which Mrs. Henshaw hedged her social life 
naturally did not trouble him as they troubled 
Miss Barbara. The phrase which had shocked 
her he took for what it was worth; it did not 
seem to him so very dreadful a fiat, unless it 
happened to be applied to himself. “ Not at 
home” to him; Felix—while yet “at home” 
to this other man—that, if you like, would be 
a serious affair. But it had not come to that 
yet; this was a “way” into which Mrs. Hen¬ 
shaw was not likely to fall, so far as he was 
concerned. He fancied himself to be of some 
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little importance to her, of, perhaps, some very 
little importance to Philippa, too. She liked 
him better, for instance, than she liked the com¬ 
mercial j5ei^on with the red whiskers. To be 
sure, that was not a matter to be greatly proud 
of; to be preferred to such an one was not 
a distinction to makevone vain. Still; this 
man from nowhere h^d undoubtedly some 
advantages on his side. He had been invited 
—or ha’d invited himself—to lunch or "dinner 
at the Preciados every day since he-came, while 
he, Felix, had not shared any of those little 
meals that he had so willingly undertaken to 
arrange with his landlord. He had not simply 
given a general order ; lie had, now and then, 
if not always, selected the little menu carefully, 
so that Philippa might not miss the sweet 
things and the fruit she preferred, and all this 
that another might share the feast to which he 
was not bidden! 

His thoughts had worked themselves round 
once more to the old subject which already 
occupied too urgent a place in the foreground 
of his mind. He had tired in his day of some 
things, but he was not yet wearied of wonder¬ 
ing at or conjecturing the relations between this 
beautiful girl, who was his friend, and this man 
for whom he had so fine a contempt. It was 
a subject full of danger to him. Ralph’s fears 
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were not altogether groundless. Young Felix 
was more nearly ready to love Philippa than he 
had ever been in all the years he bad known her, 
now that her cause seemed to need » champion. 
He had a good deal of native chivalry and of 
an Englishman’s hatred gfi anything that savours 
of oppression, gnd he Wid a shrewd guess that 
some pressure was? being put on the girl. It 
was impossible that she could consent to. receive 
this man’s attentions willingly; she had shown 
all too plainly how much she revolted from him. 
Balph might have foreboded further trouble 
ahead could he have read his young cousin’s 
mind as he paced tl}£ gaslit streets. From 
commiseration, from sympathy, it is such an 
easy step to something that is counted for love ; 
that passes for it until, too late, light comes 
and the awakening from a dream. 

As yet, salvation from such a fate was very 
possible. He had but thought with a quicker 
throb of his pulse that she was somehow' 
suffering, and that he was called on to be her 
deliverer; but the very putting of the matter 
in plain words to himself seemed to bring a 
great enlightenment. He could not have told 
• why, but all at once he felt a strong disincli¬ 
nation to return to his cousin and to that matter 
of business that had been his excuse to Miss 
Barbara. He went back to his hotel. 
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He was Half-way upstairs when a new idea' 
came to him, and he turned and went back to 
the hall. As a preliminary step towards the 
championship of Philippa, he called a waiter 
and asked him to bring the visitor’s book. 
There, among several unreadable Spanish 
hieroglyphics, he sooV discovered what he 
wanted. 

“ James P. Ferryman, Liverpool.” 

It was written so plainly, in a clear business 
hand, with a little flourish at the tail of the 
“ n,” that it seemed to stand alone on the page. 

“A cotton lord,” said Felix, shutting the book 
.with a bang, and running lightly up the steps, 
“ Nobody who hadn’t signed a good many big 
checks in his day would think of cultivating 
such a tremendous signature. James P. Ferry¬ 
man, your little dodges shall be discovered and 
circumvented, or I shall know the reason why.” 

He seemed to himself to have got on a great 
way already towards the defence of Philippa. 
It is something to know your adversary’s name. 

His room was in darkness, except for the 
borrowed light from the lamps outside. On his 
table .there gleamed a little patch of whiteness, 
on which his eye lit at once. It was a note— 
a small three-cornered note, such, as he had 
handled before. It was in Philippa’s writing. 
He took it up with a new feeling of mingled 
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eagerness and, pleasure. She was about, then, 
to appeal to him for help. He carried it to the 
window, too impatient to wait for the Jrindling 
of his lamp. Two lines, that was alb 
“Please don’t come to our house just now— 
for a few days. I bejet this of you as the 
greatest favour.—P. Jl Jr 

• Philippa had scrffwlerl it in haste, obeying the 
impulse of her hurt pride. Did she nqt wish 
the possible lover of to-morrow to look on at 
her struggle for freedom from the discarded 
lover of yesterday? Whatever she wished or 
did not wish, he had bound himself by that vow 
of allegiance to obey l;gr. She had forbidden 
him to go to her ; he would not go. She could 
not forbid him to think of her, and it was 
probable that, following the instinct of human 
nature, she would occupy his imagination as she 
had not yet occupied it. 

s 1 He looked at the little note gravely, and he 
did not tear it, up. He opened the French 
window, and stepped out on the balcony. 
There were still people walking about on the 
pavement below, but not so many as an hour 
before. The shops were shut. There was a 
faint, struggling moon that now and then 
appeared, showing the light surface of the 
fountain, and was again, next moment, hidden 
by the ragged, flying clouds. There was another 
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light besides that of the lamps. It advanced 
slowly ; it was old Domingo who carried it—he 
of the hooded cloak and long staff of office. 

Felix noticed all these things, but without his 
usual alertness of impression ; he was thinking 
of something else. 
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CHlPl'ER XI. 


“ I will bestow a breakfast to make you friends.” 

“ But, father, that man! ” 

Mr. Ouvry was reading. He looked up with 
an exaggerated air of patience; he had supposed 
the subject at an end. **He spoke wearily. 
r “ I have already explained that I have invited 
Mr. Ferryman to lunch with us. Perhaps I 
didn’t make my meaning plain.” 
t “Oh yes, father,” said Di distressfully; “it 
Was not that.” 

“ It doesn’t seem to me such a great thing to 
propose in my own house,” he said, looking at 
the wall as if in mild appeal. “ A little act of 
hospitality to a stranger and a countryman. I 
am afraid, my child, you are a little selfish.” 

“Oh, padre!” she began, but she could get 
no further. Something seemed to choke her. 
Could it be true that she was selfish; and yet, 
could her father really find pleasure in the 
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company of this stranger ? That seemed most 
difficult of all to believe. 

“ You’ll notice that I said luncheon, Di,” he 
went on," s|ill in that patient, explanatory tone. 
“Quite an'informal meal. You are a young 
housekeeper, and I don’t wish to tax your 
powers too severely. V A few little dishes* 
simple and well-cooked^ that “can’t be very 
difficult to arrange.” : 

“ No* father.” She came over .and knelt 
down beside him, putting her hand on the worn 
leather cover of the chair. “It is not the 
trouble, you know, that would be nothing- 

nothing at all; it was only-” 

“ Only what, my child*? ” 

“ That I did not like him, this Mr. Ferryman. 
I saw him. And Philippa dislikes him, too, 
very much. She can’t bear him. She thought, 
he had no right to come.” " 

“ Philippa is a foolish girl, I’m afraid.” Mr. 

(hivry smiled indulgently, and patted the 
Hushed cheek. “ You and she are not so very 
wise; you must allow older people to judge. 
Mrs. Henshaw will come and support you; and, 
you had better ask your friend, too. I dare gay, 
in spite of her little prejudice, she will join us. 
That will make it all right, won’t it ? ” \ 

“ Philippa won’t come,” said Di gravely. 

“ Well, well, one must make some allowance 
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for a pretty young lady’s fancies. One must not 
Expect too much f»om young people. But I 
thought your friend was a sensible girl, and not 
to be repelled by an unattractive appearance 
merely.” 

“ It isn’t his appearance only; that wouldn’t 
matter, though he is ugjy.” 

“I don’t deny thaythere is a little lack of 
refinement; but one does not look for that in 
commercial circles.” Mr. Ouvry shook feis head 
softly, as who should say, “ I am not exacting. 
1 do not expect every one to reach my standard. 
I find Mr. Ferryman a person of great intelli¬ 
gence, however—quite remarkably well informed 
on many points.” 

J)i listened in silence. Perhaps she had mis¬ 
judged and been too hasty. It was true that 
she was not very wise; she was young and had 
Seen nothing at all, yet she was struggling all 
the while with a feeling of disloyalty to Philippa. 
It seemed as if she was deserting her. 

“You might drop a line to Malleson,” her 
father went on. “ I’m afraid we can’t venture 
on Major Gibbs; no, wo must not think of it; 
but Ralph will come.” 

“ He is out of town,” said Di quickly. “ He 
went to Seville yesterday. I know, because I 
got a message with some books he sent me to 
iread.” 
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“ Then I am afraid we have come to tjie end 
of our list. Brander hasn^t returned yet, nor 
Carteret. Our little colony is sadly reduced this 
autumn.' Well, it will give you the less 
trouble, my- child. You can talk over a few 
little dishes with Concha, and let me know 
what you decide on. '(Pll see to the wine, of 
course.” 

“Very well, padre, I’ll try to please you. 
To-morrow, you said ? ” c 

“ Yes, to-morrow. You see there was nothing 
to be afraid of, was there ? ” 

He placed his white, shapely hand on her 
little brown one, with a kind of playful pity. 
She was timid, but a go'od child. She stooped 
and kissed it softly, but she said nothing. 

Felix Chester had not been named among the 
proposed guests. With every wish to be 
unselfish, Di could not induce her lips to utter 
his name. It would be going over to the 
enemy, indeed, to ask the young man to break 
bread with his rival—with the man, who, in 
some strange, unexplained fashion, held Philippa 
in his power. \ ' 

Mr. Ouvry had not forgotten him, but there 
were reasons why he should be speedily rejected 
—excellent reasons. He should come another 
day with Major Gfibbs and Barker, who was still 
at the sea; but with Mr. Ferryman, no, The 
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little party was got up to oblige Mr. Ferryman 
and Mrs. Henshaw, knd it must pass off 
pleasantly, that was quite essential. Nothing 
of this was said to Di, and the talk ended with 
that little caress, which was good-humouredly 
received. 

She rose and wen£* to the kitchen where 
Concha reigned. Tl^ old woman was busy 
: among her pots and pans, her gown tucked up, 
and a bright handkerchief tied under her 
withered chin. The afternoon sun streamed 
into the little room; the window was wide 
open; the soft air stirred the gay yellow papers 
that fluttered from every shelf. A stray beam 
smote the great red jdPT full of water that stood 
ij| one corner. Di went up to it, it was nearly 
as tall as herself; she put her hot hands against 
it and felt the sudden coolness run through all 
her veins. 

Concha, with much show of zeal, was clatter¬ 
ing among the pans and the rough clay, classic 
pots. Now and again she would stop to raise 
her hands and exclaim, with vehemence, “ Holy 
Madonna! what laziness ! A laziness to make 
one die! An hour, two hours, to go to the 
market and return ; that is what one needs now¬ 
adays. And a stupidity ! Never the thing that 
one orders, that one commands her to bring. 
It is well that the senorita has me, otherwise she 
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would starve; she would perish while that idle 
one creeps through the Streets.” 

Deonys smiled. It was only Concha scolding 
the absenft Pepita, who loved the hot bright 
Streets and .the gay shops. It was the one 
luxury of Concha’s life to scold the little black- 
eyed maid. We have ‘ell our favourite indul¬ 
gences ; nobody minded l^oncji a’# sharp tongue, 
which would indeed have been missed in the 
house. * r 

Deonys went and perched herself on a corner 
of the low table near the window. She began 
to talk of stews and sauces, of pimiento and 
tomatoes, and other cunning messes, beguiling 
the old woman into a vehement interest. 

“And is it for the senorito, the impetuous 
young man with the yellow hair, who is the 
lover of the sefxorita downstairs—this feast ? ” she 
demanded, pausing in a dramatic attitude with 
a bit of pottery of antique shape in one hand. 

“ No, no, no,” said Di, shaking the bread she 
had been idly crumbling out on the sill. “ It iB 
for—a friend of the padre’s. The senorito is not 
coming at all.” * 

She ran away before the old woman oquid 
ask any more questions. She hated to t^-lk 
about it, and yet she must go and tell Philipps; 
that was certnin. If she must play hostess ta , 
•jthis man, Philippa must be told. » » 
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* She had not seen her for a week or more, not 
since the*'moment of this unwelcome stranger’s 
arrival. She had boon afraid to meet him; 
afraid, somehow, even to go down the broad 
stair in case he should be ascending it. The 
thought of him filled her with a nameless, 
shuddering disgust. '* 

She threw & light ^hawl over her head, and 
.'an down quickly, as if there were danger in 
every*lurking shadow. She had planned that 
she would ask for Philippa, and contrive to see 
her alone. Blako with t ho honest, severe face 
would understand. But this little diplomatic 
scheme came to nothing, for Mrs. Henshaw 
herself was hovcring**in the lobby and opened 
the door. 

“ Ah, it is you,” she said, with a little sigh 
t)f relief, as if she had dreaded another visitor. 
** Come in, come in, my dear.” 

Her tone was kinder than usual, and there was 
a something softened and chastened in her whole 
appearance; it was as if her self-confidence had 
somehow oozed out. There was a difference in 
her vtsry walk. The old rustle and sweep of her 
curling skirts were absent; the wonderful and 
subtle arrangements of her toilet, that had been 
an astonishment, to Deonys, were banished. She 
wore a straight plain gown, and her hair was 
smoothed under a cap. For the first time, now 
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that youthful disguises were abandoned, one 
discovered what a handsome woman she was, 

“ I came to see Philippa.” 

“ Ah, yes • but I have a word to say to you 
first. I thought of sending for you.” • 

Deonys could, do nothing but follow. She 
\vas led, without time to hesitate, into the salon 
with the green and gildpd chairs. Philippa’s 
corner by the window was empty. 

Mrs. Henshaw sat down on a straight seat 
with an uncomfortable knobby back, and 
motioned Deonys to the sola. It was as if she 
had said, “There are still luxuries in life for 
you; for me these things are over.” 

Di felt ill at ease. She nad never before been 
.so afraid of this good lady. 

“ Ah, what I have suffered—what I have 
suffered ! ” she began, pressing her handkerchief 
against her eyes. They were dry, but they 
looked worn and anxious, and the lines under 
them were dark. 

* 

“ Have you been ill ? ” Di asked with sym¬ 
pathy. 

“ Ill ? no.” She removed her handkerchief. 
“ I have my usual health. I have been able for 
my duties. The body obeys, but the mind and 
the heart—ah, it is there that one suffers.” 

“ Philippa,” Deonys began timidly. She did 
not know what to make of all this. 
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“ She ^s well, she is not suffering. It is I on 
whom all the burdens fall.” 

“ I am sorry you are in trouble.” 

Di felt this to be a very lame**and halting 
reply, but, though she guessed at the source of 
the lady’s distress, she*shrank from listening to 
the recital of ^t. ' 

“ It is I on wlibm all the burdens fall,” Mrs. 
Henshaw repeated. “ I did it for her ; # and now 
she turns from me! You will speak to her? 
She will see you. My child confides in a 
stranger, and turns from her mother. And yet I 
am not ill—oh, no, I am not ill. And what 
does it matter that I^suffer ! ” she cried shrilly. 
u Who will care ? ” 

“ Philippa will care; and we shall all be 
sorry. Papa, too, he is your old friend.” 

“ Ah, your papa,” said Mrs. Henshaw sud¬ 
denly. She looked up with a strange, sharp 
light in her anxious eyes. “ But for him—well, 
well, I can be silent; I can suffer in silence,” 
she broke off. Then she added, with new 
vehemence, “ But you must speak to Philippa; 
it is your duty. If you knew all, you would see 
if to be the least—the very least, that you ought 
to do. And to think that it is you to whom my 
. child turns rather than to her own mother.” 
She looked at the girl almost angrily. 

“ Philippa has told me nothing, nothing at 
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all,” said Deonys, standing up. She was pale 
and there was a proud look on her sweet face. 
“ You ought not to say I have taken her away 
from you, because it is not true.” 

“ But you will go to her ? You will make her 
listen to you ? ” . . 

She passed by the girfi^ hurt ^ords.as if she 
never heard then. What eared'she for reproaches 
so long as she gained her end ? 

“ I will go to her because I love her.” 

“ Yes, yes; I am sure you do. She has' been 
very kind to you. She has made quite a friend 
of you ; and if you persuade her to do as I wish, 
that will be a very good wjgy to show that you- - 
that you wish to help us all. One ought to be 
ready to sacrifice something for a friend,” she 
ended, lighting on a moral maxim to strengthen 
her argument, and then continued— 

“ If I talk to her it may not be to say what 
you would like. But I think I understand. 
You wish her to give up this—gentleman.” 
l)i got out the word after a moment’s hesita* 
tion.* 

“ She think she is bound to him, I knefw; hut 
that cannot make it right for her to marry hiin, 
since she dislikes him so much.” 

This little speech was delivered with sothe 
cheerfulness. If this was to be her mission, she 
would undertake it almost willingly. 
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Since }ou wish it so much, she will con¬ 
sent,” she added confidently. 

Mrs. Henshaw stared at her in djimb sur¬ 
prise. 

“Give him up! ” she cried at last. “Do you 
know what you are talking about, or are you 
Only trying to frighten me ? ” She took hold of 
the girl’s wrist in ft grasp that hurt. “ It is no 
time to joke,” she said ; “ it is very bad taste. 
She must consent. It is the only way by which 
we can be saved. If there was another way, do 
you think I should take this, after what I have 
endured the last few days ? Ah, if I had had 
my own that I was robbed of—yes, robbed of— 
.this would never have happened, and my child 
would have loved me still. But 1 have kept 
silence. Do you know what that means—the 
Rearing of a great wrong in silence ? ” 

•v* Let me go; please, let me go,” said Deonys, 
struggling to withdraw her hand. “ I don’t 
want to understand. I don’t want to listen to 


more. 


“ You must,” said Mrs. Henshaw more 
quickly, yet with firmness. “It is you who 
must save Philippa and me. It is only justice.” 
: “ I have nothing to do with it,” she answered 


a little, indignantly, longing to escape, yet held 
by the vehement eagerness of the speaker. 

; “ Yes, you have. Philippa will be guided by 
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f'ou. My poor child will do what you tell her. 
And it is no such hard fate. If she is unhappy 
it will bp her own fault. People marry for 
position every day, and she will be rich, and 
get her own way. But the sooner she yields 
the better, for he is a man who will not forget 
her obstinacy ; he will rpmembea; it, and let her 
see that he remembers it.'’ ‘ 

Peonys looked at her companion in ^amaze¬ 
ment. Could she have heard aright ? It was 
as if a window had opened suddenly on the ugly 
and dark side of the world, hitherto all unsus¬ 
pected. Could there be women—mothers who 
were wicked like this ? , 

“ And you want her to marry a man who is 
like that ? ” she said, staring at her. “ You, 
who are her mother ? ” 

Mrs. Henshaw’s anxious eyes fell uneasily 
before that look. It was so open, so fearless, 
so astonished; that was the worst—it was so 
astonished. 

“ What else is there for her to do ? ” she asked 
with a faint touch of shame. 

“ How can I tell ? She can wait, I suppose. 
Why need she marry at all ? ” 

“ You girls are so romantic,” Mrs. Henshaw 
spoke peevishly. “ I was so once, too, in my 
day,” she sighed; “ but one lives down these 
things. There are other and stronger reasons 
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for marriage than love. You will understand it 
some day. None of your friends married ffl£ 
love. Not your mother, not any one.” 

“Don’t talk of mamma, not you-*—not here,” 
said Di, lifting one hand as if to ward off the 
words. “ She was good,” 

“ Do you kn^w her stbry ? ” 

“ I will not hear* it from you,” Di said 
bravely, remembering her father’s warning with 
a sudden sense of pain. If there was any story 
to tell, these were not the lips to repeat it. 

“ I don’t propose to talk of her,” Mrs. Hen- 
shaw answered coldly. “ The subject is not a 
pleasant one to me; and, as I told you, I can 
keep silence. We were speaking of Philippa. 
Will you go to her ? ” 

“ I will go to her; but I can’t talk to her as 
you wish. If she asks me, I will tell her that it 
is wrong, sinful, to marry any one you do not 
love. That is what I shall tell her.” 

She went away quickly, waiting for no re¬ 
joinder, and, somehow, the room was empty 
before the unready answer came to Mrs. Hen- 
shavr’s lips. For a moment, a little moment, it 
seemed as if this young girl with the steadfast 
eyes had truth on her side; as if nothing else in 
all the world were worth bartering for love. 
There came with that, to this lady, a vision of a 
yotmg face, noble and manly, a face unseen for 
vor.. x. 18 
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long years. It looked at her out of the past 
with a glance almost like that of the gill 
who had defied her. But visions are fleet- 
ing things? Quickly there came between it 
and her a mist of memories: disappointment, 
jealousy, long-treasured .resentment. No wonder 
that she cried out bitterly that ^nobody marries 
for so slight a thing as Idve ; c that Philippa, too, 
must submit and do what others had to do 
before her. If she suffered, others had suffered, 
cried this mother, growing hard again as she 
paced the long room. Was not she suffering 
now ? and her child, for whose good she had 
worked, had turned against her. Philippa must 
yield; she had lost the ally on whose help she 
had counted, but she could fight alone. Philippa 
must surrender. 

Di went straight to her friend. Her eyes 
were blazing with a new light. Philippa was 
in bed, but sitting up with a shawl pinned about 
her. She was busy examining’ some trinkets, 
which she was taking one hy one out of an old 
box; but Di noticed nothing of this. 

“Oh, Philippa,” she said, “you won’t promise; 
you won’t let them make you promise! ” 

Philippa laughed. 

“ So you have come at last, my pretty ope. 
Did you not think of your poor sick friend till 
to-day ? Why don’t you ask after my health ? ” 
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“You are not ill,” said Di, experiencing a 
sudden chill. This glowing, beautiful creature 
did not look like an oppressed maiden tyrannized 
over by her friends. 

“ Ill ? I am very near it. A day more of 
this dreadful bed, and I ^jtiould be a fit subject 
for your best nurse. Think of mamma insisting 
.on my carrying out €he'illusion. Wasn’t that a 
cruel turning of the tables? The slops and 
the gruel took away all the picturesqueness of 
the situation. They have conquered me. Next 
week we should have arrived at the drugs and 
the tonics. That decided matters. Behold me 
convalescent, Di.” m 

f* And what follows ? ” said Di, with a touch 
of scorn in her clear voice. 

“It follows that I proceed to the drawing- 
X )^m for change of air, and that I am presently 
pronounced well enough to receive visitors, you 
first and dearest of them.” 

** I can’t come.” 

“You mean you can’t come unless you can 
have me all to yourself? You shall have me 
all to yourself, Di, every bit of me. We’ll not 
even admit good little Miss Piper to our duet, 
though we did sign that bond of friendship 
with her.” 

“ Philippa, I can’t understand you,” said 
Di wistfully ; “ you are too quick for me. 
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Never mind. I am glad you can be gay; 
only-” 

“ Only,” said Philippa sadly, “ it’s a sorry 
kind of gaiety. Di, Di, you are a girl, too. 
Don’t you understand another girl better than 
that ? ” c n 

In a moment Di had conje forward and 
thrown her arms about her*'friend, tender arms® 
that would cling there in spite of all. 

“ Oh, my dear,” she said, “ don’t let them 
make you do things that are not right.” 

“ I have done plenty without coercion.” 
Philippa shook her head. “ Don’t imagine me 
an innocent and amiable angel, ready to yield 
to anybody’s dark suggestions. I need only 
yield to my own to he as bad as possible.” 

“ Then you will not do this thing ? ” 

“ If, by ‘ this thing,’ you mean marry that man, 
I will never do it, never, never! ” said Philippa 
firmly. “Was that what you meant I was 
to promise ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“Then I promise it here, no^. I promise 
that no one will make me do it.” 

“ I am glad,” said Di simply, yet she sighed. 
“ I have been listening to your mother.” 

“ But not agreeing with her ? ” 

“ I told her I would never say you ought to 
doit.” 
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Poor ipamma,” said Philippa lightly; “ that 
was a blow to her. She counted on you to take 
her side; but you took 'mine instead, you good 
little Di.” • 

“ I should like best never to have known 
anything about it,” sai$ # Di honestly; “ but 
perhaps that is selfish.” 

, It seemed very likely that she might have 
been selfish, though she had not thought of it 
till her father had pointed it out. 

“ Philippa, I must tell you something.” 

“ Yes, do. I want so much to get away from 
this hateful subject.” 
j “ But this is what yoi^ will not like.” 

“I shall like anything better than my own 
thoughts.” 

“He is coming to lunch with us to-morrow.” * 
\ “ Who is ‘ he ’ ? ” 

“ Mr. Perryman. Papa has asked him.” 

“Oh, is that all? I knew that. It is part 
of the plan to get me to consent.” 

“The padre would have nothing to do with 
such a plan,” said Di, with a touch of pride; 
“ you must not think it.” 

“ My little one,” said Philippa, smiling, “ he 
thinks nothing at all, except that I am a very 
foolish girl to refuse so great an offer.” 

“He doesn’t understand. He means to be 
kind.” 
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“I,know that. I like your father. He 
thinks perhaps that by his showing some atten¬ 
tion to this man, I may be led to think better 
of him. But nothing will make me do that.” 

“ When you have given him his answer he 
will go away,” said Dir soothingly. “ And then 
it will be all as it used to be.” 

9 

Philippa laughed. * 

“ How little you understand,” she said. “ My 
answer won’t make him move one step, c not one; 
he will not go away because of that. Perhaps 
if he got his money back—but I don’t know. 
Oh, Di, I must tell you about it. I didn’t mean 
to worry you with my Roubles, but if you only 
knew what a comfort it is to have some one 
to talk to again, after the soup, and the gruel, 
and the lumps in the mattress, and mamma’s 
anxious face and Blake’s solemn one ! ” 

She laughed, but there were tears in the 
bright, beautiful eyes that made Di say quickly, 
suppressing her dislike— 

“ Yes, tell me.” 

“ It was two years ago,” said Philippa, closing 
her hand and softly beating time*to her words 
on the coverlet, “ two years. I was not a 
child, you see—indeed, I never had a childhood 
—I was always grown up, and ‘ out ’ ever since 
I can remember. Well, all that is nothing to 
the point, except that it will prove to yon that 
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I did thing with my eyes open. Wo were 
living in London then,'and to live in London 
at all one must have money.” 

“ Is everv one so rich, then ? ” 

“You must either he rich, or you must 
pretend to be. If yoi^have only a very little 
money you may just as well have none at all. 
That was our cas«, aifd the pretending, even if 
it is ever so well, done, only lasts for a time. 
BesideS, we weren’t good at it—mamma and I— 
I will say that for us. We both hated it; and 
I don’t think there were I wo greater cowards in 
London that season. But what can one do, Di ? 
One must live; and oui money affairs had gone 
wrong for the time. It was only for the time, 
but presently people got tired of supporting us 
on promises, and then—this man came.” She 
paused, and went on hurriedly, “ I never cared 
for money; but there are things one must have, 
and there was disgrace facing us. You cannot 
understand it, Di; it is a world removed from 
anything you have known; but it was an ugly 
enough alternative. And this man had so 
much! HS was willing and eager to give it, 
too, only he had his bargain to make.” 

“ That was mean,” said Di. She was trying 
to put herself in the other’s place, to argue as 
Philippa had argued. But on all this shifting 
ground, where she could find no firm foothold, 
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it wag a comfort to find one point where they 
Odhid meet. ** It was mean and ungenerous.” 

"The commercial spirit, I suppose,” said 
Philippa bitterly. “ Nothing for nothing. J He 
understands how to barter. And he was 
modest enough then in fyis demands ; he would 
wait. It was only a promise. Oh, Di, the 
words were so easily said 4 ' I don’t think they 
were even spoken. Just a consenting silence, 
and there was everything plain and straight 
and smooth before us.” 

“ He will not ke6p you to it. He cannot.” 

“ So I thought once. We went away after 
that, and we travelled everywhere, while he 
stayed behind in that hateful England. I felt 
safe. I thought that the sea would roll between 
us for ever. Last spring, when we were in 
London, 1 was afraid, but he never appeared. 
Then we came here. It did not seem as if a 
person who had tallow or beer or soda water, 
or whatever it is, to manufacture, would care 
to leave that charming pursuit, even for my 
sake. And yet, here he is. It’s a fine proof 
of constancy, isn’t it, l)i ? ” 

“ You must pay back the money.” 

Hi slid from the edge of the bed, where she 
had been seated, and began to pace the room, 
unconsciously pausing now and again to set the 
shabby ornaments straight, or to lift the lids 
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of Philippa’s little pots and boxes. She had 
travelled a dong, long way into knowledge in 
the last hourit was as if she had suddenly 
grown old, and had had all her experiences of 
life crowded into this little space. There was 
a great deal that she must strive to forget, but 
in the meantime she could not arrange her 
thoughts. SSm^hii^ must be done — some 
plan made to help this other girl, who was 
her friend. 

“ My dear,” said Philippa, who was watching 
her with an irrepressible smile, “ you will find 
no hidden treasures. My possessions are all 
hopelessly paltry; there’s nothing that would 
fetch sixpence at a sate. See, I’ve been looking 
over these.” She pointed to the trinkets 
scattered all round her. “ I never wear them. 
But what would be the use of the trifle they 
would fetch ? My grandmother’s hair woven 
into bracelets wouldn’t command a handsome 
sum, or be counted an ornament if any¬ 
body could be persuaded to buy them. And 
where’s the money to come from/? He will 
exact his pound of flesh, this merchant in 
tallow.” 

“ I can’t talk about it,” Di said, straying back 
to the bed. 

r She looked at the trinkets absently. Philippa 
was touching them slowly. There was, as she 
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had said, nothing of any value. A string of 
baby coral, one or two girlish trinkets, some 
Genoa filigree, and Yenice beads.’ 

“ It is all as worthless as my life,” she said. 
“ I’ve nothing to sell. I’ve been bought myself, 
that is all.” 

“ I can’t talk about it,’ Di repeated. “ Some¬ 
thing must be done. You ..must let me go away; 

I am tired.” 

“ It is* I who have tired you with my melan¬ 
choly tale,” said Philippa with compunction. 

“ You will wish you had never seen me.” 

“ No, not that; but indeed I must go.” 

She sped upstairs, fear lending her wings. 
She heard the steady pace of a foot that trod 
the green and gold salon, past which she stole. 
softly, dreading another interview with Mrs. 
Ilenshaw. She could talk or listen no more. 

Yet there was one little word still to say. 

It was evening, and shadow was gaining fast 
on 'sunlight in that race which they nightly 
run. One might almost have fancied that the 
sounds which rose from the Puerta were less 
vivacious, less spontaneous, as if the day, too, 
were tired, as tired as the girl who stood 
by the window. Outside there was a timid 
fluttering of wings, a silent appeal of bright 
bird eyes, but her hands w.ere empty. 

“ Father,” she said by-and-by, “ I want to 
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ask you no^iethihg. Have I any money—any 
money that is my own ? ” 

Mr. Ouvry was preparing to go out, to visit 
the Athenaeum and take a glance {ft the latest 
scientific journals; he was a patron of literature 
; and science. The question gave him a dis¬ 
agreeable shock, perhaps because it was so 
unexpected. 

“ Money of your own ? ” he repeated. “ Have 
you Any wants that I fail to supply ? ,J 

“None,” she said eagerly. “I have every¬ 
thing I wish. But I thought perhaps-” 

She faltered. “ I did not know, I thought 
perhaps mamma-” 

“Your mother lfad nothing but what her 
guardian chose to give her while she lived 
with him before her marriage, nothing after¬ 
wards that she did not owe to me.” 

He spoke frigidly. He would answer all her 
questions, but he made it apparent that he 
strongly disapproved of them. 

4 “ Who put this thought into your mind, 
Deonys ? ” 

“No one,” she answered quickly, 
i He looked at her distrustfully, but it was 
impossible to doubt the perfect candour of her 
clear eyes. 

“ Oh, padre, forgive me. I meant no harm. 
It was not for myself.” 
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“ It is perhaps not well for you to question 
me/’ Mr. Ouvry continued ; “ but I have 
nothing- to conceal. I am a very poor man. 
I keep nothing for myself, nothing that you 
do not share. And you shall have it all when 
I am gone, Deonys.” He spoke gently; he 
recognized the pathos of the situation. “It 
is not long to wait. I am ■-growing old. You 
^hall have it all then.” 

“Oh, don’t speak like that,” said the "girl, 
her tears brimming oter. 

She sat down in her little low chair, and 
covered her face with her hands. The wings 
fluttered nearer now, bold red feet clasped the 
sill of the window, and impatient beaks made 
little dabs, pecks and dumb appeals at the 
glass, but she never lifted her head. Her pets 
flew home unfed; and the shadows crept up 
and looked in at her instead. For the race 
was ended, and night was the victor. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“ A veray parfit gentil knight.”. 

Felix was on the same day taking an after¬ 
noon walk — a young gentleman of leisure, 
bent on anything that promised to offer some 
amusement—when his eye lighted on a pro¬ 
minent placard. There, set forth in large 
capitals, was the announcement of a funcion 
in the bull-circus. The season of bull-fights 
Was ndt until spring, but this was a special 
and separate performance, given on some ground 
which the advertisement fully explained, but 
which he failed to comprehend. His Spanish 
was limited, but the main fact was plain enough. 
It was also stated that royalty was to grace the • 
show. 

He noted the hour carefully, and found that 
lie was just in time to take his place. He made 
up his mind without difficulty to attend. It was 
the thing to do, and, in the absence of other 
interests, he was ready to entertain hospitably 
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any new sensation. . Philippa had forbidden 
him to go to her, and this privation must be 
made up for somehow. He was in the mood 
to believe that the entertainment was specially 
.arranged for his consolation. 

The spectacle began gt three o’clock, and a 
little before that hour arrived he r had secured 
his ticket and taken his seat. TJe had a pleased 
sense of excitement, as he surveyed the immense 
crowd that filled the large, low building. Many 
thousands of people were there—a sea of faces 
lit with eager expectation, hands gesticulating, 
voices' la-ughing, shouting, sending greetings 
across the arena. ^ 

Felix felt himself lifted on this wave of en¬ 
thusiasm. He told himself that it was a happy . 
chance that led his steps to this spot. Among 
the- many holiday-makers he recognized one or 
two who were unmistakably English. There 
were ladies of the party; one of them had a 
note-book, and busied herself with rapid sketch¬ 
ing of profiles. The band struck up and dis¬ 
coursed gay music. It was altogether a brilliant 
gathering—a glimpse of national life it would 
have disappointed him to miss. 1 

Then the trumpet sounded, and the process 
sion, which is never less than picturesque, 
began. Felix leaned eagerly forward, and there 
passed before him a yision of gorgeous colour 
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and flashing * gold and silver : men of proud 
bearing on horseback and on foot, who bent 
before the royal seat; the glitter of lances; the 
noise of music; the slow march of feet. It was 
like some fairy scene conjured up by an Aladdin’s 
wand; a moment it there, the next it had 
vanished. A thrill, which communicated itself 
to Felix, now passed* through the vast com¬ 
pany, then every one settled down, and absolute 
silence*prevailed; the business of the hour had 
begun. 

It is no part of this story to describe the 
horrors of a bull-fight-—that spectacle which 
every tourist feels it |o be his duty to see, un¬ 
deterred by the warnings that are surely not 
spared him. Felix, who took a most healthy* 
interest in the sports of his native country, was 
prepared to be critical and judicial, but yet 
lenient and tolerant towards the practices of 
this less favoured land. He was destined to 
remain but a brief time in that mind. By the 
time the first of the six bulls, that were doomed 
to die for the amusement of this holiday crowd, 
had been dragged out of the arena, he had left 
the circus, horrified, sickened, disgusted, vowing 
vengeance against Ralph, against Baedeker and 
Hurray, against any one and every one who 
had.; not forcibly held him bade from witnessing 
this degrading and brutal exhibition. No words 
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were strong enough to express his indignation, 
his sense of contempt for the baseness and 
ferocity of 'this national amusement. His head 
ached, his heart heat in angry throbs; he felt 
tired, angry, disgusted, all at once, but chiefly 
disgusted. ,,, 

He walked almost without thought of where 
he was going to the Redoletbs, and threw him¬ 
self on a bench , under the trees. It was the 
hour of the evening promenade, and that por¬ 
tion of society that had absented itself from the 
circus was being driven slowly up and down 
the long avenue. He recognized the fair, sad 
face of the young queen, and he thought of the 
English ladies he had left behind him. Was 
that young lady, who had the sketch-book, still 
busy with her pencil, over the agony of a 
dying bull, perhaps, or the last struggle of its 
victim? he wondered. All the English blood 
in him boiled as he thought of the horses. For 
a long time afterwards he could not look at the 
sorriest London cab-hack without a sickening 
recollection of the butchery he had witnessed. 
There was some manliness—some fair play in a 
chase after fox or stag. There, at least, the 
hunted creature had a chance of life; but the 
ring—what better was it than a gigantic 
slaughter-house ? His mind was angrily full of 
the subject; he could not wrench his thoughts 
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from it. n J'or this youth took everything hotly, 
finding many windmills to challenge in the 
course of his journey through life—a^ knight, he 
it said for him, who was always on the side of 
the injured. What did Ralph mean—Ralph, 
who had the public euf-what did he mean by 
sitting supinely, and letting this great abomina¬ 
tion go undenounced^ 

While he was entertaining his anger and 
mentsflly addressing his cousin in the language 
of reproach, two people, busy with emotions not 
less strong, were walking on the side-path 
behind his seat. There were many others who 
walked there ; but these two were English, and 
they spoke in their own tongue, without fear of 
being understood. 

Philippa had quickly forsaken her pretence 
of illness. When Di left her she rose and 
dressed, and, slipped out of the house unnoticed. 
There was a little coldness between mother and 
child; and Mrs. Henshaw had refrained from 
going to her daughter’s room, keeping solitary 
possession of the drawing-room,'her heart full 
of bitter thoughts and memories hardly less 
bitter. 

Philippa was meanwhile walking in the 
Recoletos with the man of whom she had spoken 
to Di in such scornful terms. She was closely 
veiled, and wore the simplest of her simple 
vox.. I. 19 
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dresses; but there was no mistaking her tali, 
straight figure, or the proud carriage of her 
head. Tfye interview—Felix guessed after¬ 
wards—must* have been a stormy onebut he 
never knew what had passed between them, 
The first thing that aroused his attention was 
the sound of an English voice —a voice high- 
pitched and clear, which 3eenfed to come some¬ 
where from behind him. 

“ I ought to know that voice,” he thought. 
“Where have I. heard it before?” Then he 
listened idly, and he heard these strange 
words— 

“If you succeed in qgtjoling him as you 
cajoled me, I'll have the pleasure of showing 
him those letters you are so anxious to get 
back. Now you know why I refuse to part 
with them.” 

“ Where have I heard that delightful person, 
before ? ” Felix asked himself carelessly. “ His 
accent and his sentiments seem quite familiar 
to me.” 

He glanced round him, but he saw only a 
group of Spanish ladies, attended by their 
cavaliers. There was a rustle of trailing skirts, 
a faint breath of perfume, dark eyes looked at 
him languidly. There was no one to. whom the 
wandering voice could possibly belong. Then 
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tlie passing liorses caught his eye, and his 
mind went back to the spectacle lie had left, 
where the trembling animals awaited the fate 
they were powerless to resist. He ‘remembered 
the sea of faces, lit with an almost fiendish 
‘ excitement at the sight* gf the blood that soaked 
the sands of tlje arena. There was something 
tigerish, surely, Jh tile nature that could take 
pleasure in such a spectacle. He had quite 
forgotten the words he had heard, when his 
attention was again arrested. 

Philippa and her companion had walked on a 
few steps, but they had now turned, and were 
once more within earshot of the bench’ where 
he sat. 

“ Y,ou choose to be insulting because I am in 
your power,” she said, with a ring of passion 
in her voice. “Have you not humiliated me 
enough already ? ” 

“ Will you tell me that you don’t intend to 
marry him, if you can ? ” 

She maintained a proud silence; and he con¬ 
tinued, with the brutal frankness which is the 
anger of such a nature— 

“ You need not try to deny it. You will 
treat Him as you have treated me. You will 
take what he has to offer; and if any one who 
is richer turns up, any one who is a still greater 
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fool, and will make a better dupe, you will fling 
liim off, too, as you-” 

At this, juncture a young man jumped up, 
and confronted them—a young man whose blue 
eyes were blazing with a wrathful light. 

“ Miss Ilenshaw,” h$ «aid gravely and low, 
putting a great constraint on himself, “ I only 
this moment recognized* y<fur voice, and I 
thought”—he eyed her companion dangerously 
—“ I thought you might like to know I was at 
hand.” 

“No doubt, by appointment,” said Mr, Ferry¬ 
man, with a sneer. “ We were talking of you 
just now.” 

“ You do me too much honour,” said Felix, 
with much outward show of politeness, but with 
wrath in his heart. 

He burned to knock the fellow down cm the 
spot, and it was to his credit that he only 
turned to Philippa, and said quietly— 

“ May I walk home with you ? ” 

Philippa was white to the very lips. She 
could not have spoken; but before she could 
even bow her head in assent, her companion 
struck in— 

“ She will go' with you fast enough! 1 She 
has been condescending to explain her reason® 
for throwing me over; but I dare say yon knOTfr 
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them already. As for the letters, Miss Hen- 
shaw, no doubt this gentleman would like to 
look at them; they will prepare him for what 
he may expect in his turn.” 

He had been addressing Philippa, but now 
he looked at Felix. t The two men regarded 
each other with ill-concealed hate. Love of 
Philippa had* little «enough to do with this 
feeling on either side. It may be questioned 
whetlftr Mr. Ferryman knew the meaning of 
that high word. He admired Philippa as he 
admired his blue china and his marquetry; he 
had imagined he could buy her much in the 
same way that he had bought these other adorn¬ 
ments ; and he only longed the more to conquer 
her because she had thwarted and withstood 
•him. His dislike to Felix came to him as an 
instinct, and may be summed up in a word or 
two. Felix was young, good-looking, and, 
sharpest sting of all, he was a gentleman,-and 
a gentleman who, whether willingly or not, 
stood in his light. As for Felix, all his man¬ 
hood rose in revolt against one who could treat 
a woman—any woman, were she the poorest 
and meanest of her sex—as this man had 
treated Philippa. He was not thinking of her 
jiow as his friend—as the girl whom he had 
almost persuaded himself that he loved. Could 
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it be that the process of disenchantment had 
already begun ? 

“We can spare you any further remarks,” he 
said curtly;, adding, with a meaning look, “I’ll 
have a word with you again.” 

• Then he drew Philippa’s arm within his 
own,, and led her away. 

“ Please get me a glass o$ water,” she said 
when they had gone a few steps. 

He took her to a seat, and darted to°a stall 
not far off, coming back with a tumbler in his 
hand. 

He stood in silence while she drank the eon?- 
tents. When he had restored the glass, he 
came back to her, and sai(T— 

“ Do you feel able to go home now ? ” 
“Home? Oh yes,” she said, starting up; 
“mamma will miss me.” # 

They went on again. Felix longed to utter 
some commonplace remark, but he remained 
dumb. His brain seemed to be asleep, his mind, 
a blank. He tried to remember where he had 
been, what ho had seen; then all at once the 
recollection of the bull-fight flashed across him. 
again, and he plunged into the subject. He 
remembered afterwards that he must have 
. given her a somewhat startling 'account of the 
spectacle; but his hot denunciaton fell on he* 
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ears unheeded. In the middle of one of his 
angriest sentences she looked up at him; there 
was pain and shame in the beautiful eyes, which 
seemed hardly able to meet his. 

“How much did you hear?” she asked 
abruptly. 

“Nothing—from you—that you could wisli 
unheard,” he answered* quickly. “ You met his 
impertinences with the silence they deserved. 
As for-*— ” 

“ As for Mr. Ferryman, he had a right to 
complain. I have > treated him badly.” She 
paused. 

“ Don’t defend him,” he said with haste; 
“ nothing can excuse h* a.” 

“But if I have done wrong, I have been 
punished for it.” She averted her head, but he 
mould see that her lips were quivering. 

, He felt an immense compassion for her, that 
he longed to put in words; but, as if she divined 
his intention, she drew herself up again, and 
said, with a laugh— 

“You did not know I should submit so 
tamely to he scolded and raged at, did you, and 
—and misrepresented ? ” 

She had thrown back her veil. A burning 
bitfsh succeeded her paleness, but she looked at 
him steadily. 
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“ I did not give his words a passing thought,” 
Felix made answer with all the carelessness 
he could assume—which was not much. “ Or 
if I did/’ he added more truthfully, “it was 
only to resent them on your behalf.” 

He felt that he was escaping but awkwardly 
from the difficulty. He was inwardly chafing 
against the restraints of speech between man 
and woman. Why was it not possible—why 
would 'it be an impertinence on his ‘part to 
assure her frankly : “ I acquit you of all designs 
upon me; of the schemes to entrap me into 
matrimony, of which this delightful person 
accuses you ” ? Why was it equally impossible 
for him to say now, what would have been 
easily said twenty-four hours before—“ Marry 
me, and give me the right to defend you from 
the faintest shadow of reproach ” ? 

He felt no impulse to make this appeal; he 
only felt that he would give anything to restore 
to her her self-respect, and to make her forget 
that he had been an unwilling listener to this 
disclosure. 

“ I will tell you why I bore it as I did,” 
Philippa went on proudly. “Mr. Ferryman 
seemed to think you would be interested in our 
correspondence.” 

He made a quick gesture of dissent, but she 
paid no heed to his protest. 
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“There were letters—love-letters, I suppose 
you might call them—that passed between us 
some years ago. I promised to marry him 
then, but now—I have changed my mind. All 
this can’t be very interesting to you, and I 

don’t say it to excuse my§elf. But-” 

“ You had tl\p best of reasons for what you 
have done, I am £ure*’ he made haste to say. 
It was a new position to him, this of confessor, 
and he was aware that he played his part but 
crudely. He was not, in truth, very comfort¬ 
able. Somewhere in the background of his 
thoughts there was a faint sense of distrust 
and disapproval; but,jto do him justice, he did 
not encourage it or dwell on it; he only re¬ 
membered that he had vowed to stand to her 
in the place of brother. 

“ I wish I could help you,” he said im¬ 
petuously. 

She shook her head. 

“ You can’t do that. Never mind me,” she 
said, with her old smile. “ I have been scolded, 
but I told you I deserved it—partly, at least. 
I am only sorry that any friend of mine should 
have suffered with me. If you can forget the 

rudeness to yourself-.-” 

“As far as I am concerned, it is all forgotten,” 
he said with assumed lightness, as he parted 
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with her at the door. He said nothing of that 
further explanation which he intended to have 
with Mr. Ferryman. He went home more 
grave than* when he had set out. The bull¬ 
fight was forgotten. Here, surely, was an 
enterprise more worthy *of his steel, a wrong to 
redress more clamant than an^ that had so 
occupied his thoughts aft h<ftir or two before. 
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ALA SIAM’S LADY 

CHAPTER I. 

“ Is this your comfort ? 

The cordial that yej>ringa wretched, lady?” 

The luncheon party was not a success. There 
was a gloom over everybody which all Mr. 
Ouvry’s blandness could not dissipate. The 
tempting little dishes and the excellent, wine 
failed of their usual effect; they did nothing 
to thaw the general frostiness which seemed to 
hold the party in a spell. 

Philippa, it need hardly be said, was not 
present. Mrs. Henslmw came, but she did not 
prove the support that had been promised ; she 
looked, on the contrary, as if she herself needed 
bracing. She still wore the limp gown, and 
her face expressed all too plainly that the day 
for disguises was gone. It was no longer pos- 
voi/. n. 20 
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sible, even if she had desired it, to hide her 
despair. 

Mr. Ouvry looked at her once or twice, and 
wondered how so fine a woman could so abandon 
all her graces and charms.' “ She ought to 
have managed better,” .1^ said to himself softly, 
“This sort of betrayal does no good; it only 
makes a man piore conscious tliat he must be 
master. A charming young lady like Miss 
Philippa ought to have known better ^han to 
make things uncomfortable all round. My 
Deonys, now, would never haye given me 
pain.” 

lie tried to catch a glimpse of his daughter 
as the thought of her arose in his Inind. There 
was a large, full-leaved myrtle in a fancy pot 
between them, and he could not see her face. 
If he could have looked at her he would haye 
seen that she was very grave, with a little 
flushed colour that came and went in her 
cheeks, and an almost proud curve of the lips 
that were usually so tender. She felt that 
there was something treacherous to her friend 
in this pretence of festivity, and, besides, in the 
bedroom—while she had put those little finish¬ 
ing touches to her costume, which even . its 
plainness and her melancholy permitted—Mrs. 
Ilenshaw had made some remarks that rankled. 

A vague, mysterious, general plaintr-radk 
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dressed as much to the looking-glass as to you 
—is hardly to he answered, especially when the 
speaker is your guest; but Deonys felt that this 
emphatic lingering on one theme, this perpetual 
hint that there was a duty she was bound to 
perform, meant something, more than appeared. 
What duty did.she 'owe to Philippa beyond 
•that quick impulse to hSlp and shield her, which 
love ha<^ already prompted ? And how. could 
she—so young and not wise, as her father had 
told her—be her deliverer ? Then there was 
, this other hint about money and about rights 
that were denied. What had she to do with 
this ? She could have.smiled at it all, except 
fhat it .vexed her and haunted her memory 
persistently. 

Mr. Ouvry, of course, knew nothing of these 
; causes for her silence—which did not displease 
Mm. She had taken pains to set the table out 
daintily, and had been careful to select the little 
dishes that he preferred, and that was all you 
could expect of a little girl who was only 
eighteen, and who had not seen the world. 
One did not want her to be bold, and her 
timidity sat very well on her. He glanced 
about him well content. It was the room and 
the. table of a gentleman who was not rich, not 
vulgarly rich, but who loved refinement, and 
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He turned to his guest, who was eating with 
that impassive deliberateness with which he 
seemed to do everything. 

“ And you have seen all the sights, I 
suppose ? ” he said, picking up the talk where 
it had been left off. .“*You travellers to whom 
everything is new, are to lie enyied.” 

“I did not come herh t<5 see sights,” said* 
Mr. Fprryman, glancing up with a shadowed 
brow from his plate. 

“ Ah! there is not much to see that would 
interest you, I dare say,” said Mr. Ouvry care¬ 
lessly. “ No mills, nothing of that kind. 
There’s the tobacco factory; it is very flourish¬ 
ing, I believe, and employs a great many 
‘ hands ’—that is what you call them, isn’t it ? 
I could get you an order for that, if you care 
about it.” 

“ Thanks, but I don’t care about it—at least, 
not till I've done the business I came here to 
do. I’ll think of looking round me after that. 
Business first, pleasure after, that’s always been 
my motto.” 

Mrs. Ilenshaw hurriedly poured some water 
into her glass and held it to her lips. , ; v / 

“Ah, you should play a little,” said "Mr.: 
Ouvry blandly, ignoring the nature Vtbe 
business that brought this commercial person 
to Madrid. “A little relaxation is go^d for 
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everybody. But I dare say work grows very 
absorbing. I’m an idler myself, but I have 
noticed it in others.” 

. “ If you want to be rich you mus*t work,” 

said Mr. Ferryman, with frankly expressed con¬ 
tempt for this dilettante gentleman. 

“ Rich, yes; we have fallen out of the race 
here. I am afraid «we iire too indolent.” 

“ Not much money going ? I should say 
not, so’far as I have seen. A poor, beggarly 
lot, the Spaniards.” 

“ Not so poor—not so very poor as you might 
think,” said Mr. Ouvry mildly. “We under¬ 
stand comfort here, though we don’t perhaps 
make any great display—don’t we, now ? ” He 
addressed himself to Mrs. Ilenshaw, turning to 
her and smiling and speaking gracefully. 

“ Comfort ? Oh yes, we were very comfort¬ 
able a little while ago,” she said absently. 

; “ Well, I like something to show for my 
money. Money means power. What’s the 
good of it if you lock it up and never use it? 
You should see how we manage in Manchester 
and Liverpool; that would surprise you.” 

■ “ There has been a great increase of luxury, 
I understand. It’s a long time since I was in 
England, a very long time, and there have 
been many changes, no doubt.” 

“Luxury? Well, yes, rather. Not that I 
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go in for scattering'right and left ; but I don’t; 
mind parting freely when I’ve set my heart 
on anything. You can get anything, if you 
. give a long enough price for it.” 

u Di, help Mrs. Henshaw to the wine that is 
next you, my child. # You must taste our 
Jerez ”—he turned to his # guest—“ though you. 
will hardly recognize Jt under its English 
name.” * * 

“ I don’t care for your wines here; too light 
for me. I have a goodish cellar at home, 
though I say it. You have your money’s 
worth in wine; no loss there. There’s some 
claret”—he went on to describe its virtues— 

“ and some thirty-four port. I got it in an 
odd way, now ; but if you’ve money, as I said 
before, you can buy anything.” 

“ Ah, you have great advantages, you happy 
owners of a Fortunatus’ purse,” said Mr. Ouvry 
gaily. “We have to be content with little * 
things—little things. Yet we have our trifling 
comforts, too. Here is Mrs. Henshaw who will 
speak a good word for us, though she knows 
your English ways.” :j ■.: : ; 

In spite of all his gaiety he was growing 
inwardly irritated and angry. He was tiresd 
of all this boasting about the money which he' 
despised; and he thought Mrs. Henshaw selfish, 
very selfish. Was he not doing his utmost to 
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' support her cause—enduring this person who 
was offensive fo him, for her sake—and yet she 
ftl&de no attempt to second his efforts. She sat 
as if dumb despair had overwhelmed her. She, 
too, had talked to him about money—this 
subject that seemed t# be uppermost in every 
one’s thoughts. ft was in the air like an 
epidemic; even ®i had hinted at it. It had 
been a painful interview, and he had been 
obliged to say things that he exceedingly dis¬ 
liked to say—to touch on subjects he would 
rather not have referred to. It was sad to him 
to refuse anything an old friend asked of him, 
but he >was poor. What could he do ? He 
spread out his white hands and shook his head 
at the mere thought. He had always openly 
proclaimed that he was poor. Then, by way of 
amendment, he had proposed this little lunch, 
to show that he bore her no ill will, that she 
had his countenance and sympathy, his help 
so far as he could give it. He had put him¬ 
self out of the way to be kind to a man with 
whom he had nothing in common; he had 
done his best ,to help her cause, and she would 
do nothing to make things pleasant. It was 
very selfish. 

“Papa,” said Di, in one of the pauses that 
now occurred with greater frequency, “ if you 
don’t mind—Mrs. Henshaw is tired-” 
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“ Yes, yes; leave us,' my child. Take Mrs. 
Ifenshaw to your own little room, and persuade 
her to rest on the sofa. You will join us after¬ 
wards ? ” he said pleasantly to the poor lady, 
who showed the greatest eagerness to accept 
this offer. “ And l)i will give us some coffee 
by-and-by.” 

They had risen, and henvas? holding open the 
door for them, when they all paused, arrested 
by a sudden sound. The man lingering* at the 
table had risen, and was holding his glass. 
He put it down with a quick deepening of 
colour, and an expression that need not be 
recorded. 

Di looked round startled. 

It was the sound of some one playing in the 
room beneath them. The notes of a rather 
joyous air came up to them quite distinctly, 
played, one would say, with a hint of defiance— 
of disdain. All these things seemed to be in 
the music, and something more ; a mischievous, 
smiling indifference that expressed itself, one 
could hardly tell how—perhaps in the tough, 
light and skilled and carelessly precise. 

Di had never seen Philippa at the piano, but 
she knew that it was Philippa who was the 
musician. She did not need to be enlightened 
by Mr. Ferryman, who said, with his usual cold 
distinctness of utterance, but with something 
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rather more than bis usual scowl, as be drew 
bis whiskers together in one hand— 

“Miss Henshaw has recovered, apparently.” 

“Ah, what a pity we couldn’t persuade her 
to join us,” said Mr. Ouvry, holding the door 
open for the ladies to yass out. 

In the little odd-shaped room behind the 
tapestry hanging* Mrs. Henshaw turned upon 
the young girl. 

“ Yc>u see what she does! ” she cried. u Listen! 
do you hear her ? She will madden him with 
her folly. All the week she has remained in 
her own room, and refused to see any one— 
even me—even her own mother; and now, the 
•moment our backs are turned, see how she 
behaves! ” 

■The sprightly music readied them more 
faintly in the little shut-off room. JJi listened 
perplexed, and yet she felt an unaccountable in¬ 
clination to laugh. Philippa could never have 
reached this pitch of audacious gaiety unless she 
had discovered some wonderful path out of 
this labyrinth of trouble. If only the last few 
weeks could be wiped out, put away; if only 
this man would go, they might fall back into 
the old ways and be happy again. Hope sprang 
up ; nothing but Mrs. Henshaw’s tragic face 
kept her from smiling. She could not know 
that the old days would never return perfect as 
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they went, because though love might Huger, 
undoubting trust was gone. 

She turned a bright face to the poor lady. 

“ Something must have happened,” she said ; 
“ it is Philippa’s way of telling us that she has 
good news for us.” * 

“ Good news ! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw eagerly, 
laying her hand on the girl's'wrist. “Do you 
think she has given in —did you persuade her, 
after all ? Why didn’t you tell me before ? ” she 
demanded. 

“ Tell you ? ” said Di, moving back a step. 
“ Oh, you would never call it good news that 
she should marry that rqan ? ” she cried, light 
dawning on her. 

“ It is the only way,” said Mrs. Henshaw 
^.oomily. “I told you so before. You are 
verv dull, I think.” 

“I am not clever,” said Di gravely and 
simply —“not cle\er like Philippa; but one 
doesn’t need to know very much to see that he 
couldn’t make her happy. You heard how be 
jtalked— all about his money. He would buy 
Philippa like his wine, or his horses, or hie 
house that he told us about. And he would 
know that she took him just for these things 
that he could give her, and not for himsell at 
all. There would be no sacredness in a marriage 
like that.” 
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Mrs, Henshaw stood, a tragic, half-scornful 
image of despair, in her straight gown and 
severe head-dress, while the young girl poured 
out her simple, old-world ideas of the love and 
trust that alone to her made oneness possible. 
She was sorry for the# unhappy mother, and she 
felt that she had npt spoken gently before. It 
seemed as if she *mly needed to speak gently to 
make it all plain and convincing. 

Mrs. Hensliaw heard her to the end ;’her dull, 
anxious eyes fixed on the earnest ones that 
seemed to plead for Philippa. Perhaps it was old 
thronging memories of days when she, too, had 
thought love was all that now lent her patience. 
In after days, she used to tell how I)i had 
lectured her and say, with a shake of ihe head, 
she feared the girl was very forward. No doubt 
she took it from her mother, who had been bold 
enough, as every one knew. But at this time, in 
the little room which the distant strains of 
melody invaded, she could think of nothing 
outside her own needs. 

Yet Di’s Very guilelessness made her answer 
a trifle less incisive than it might have been. 

“You know nothing about it,” she said 
coldly. “ All that is very well, it is what one 
says when one is young. I want her to be 
happy, I am sure. She is all that I have. If it 
is his being in trade you object to, that only 
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shows how ignorant yon are—when dukes and 
earls are not ashamed to be merchants. And 
as for literary men—I have heard of authors 
and people like that who kept market gardens 
and made carpets, and I’m sure brewers are 
received everywhere. If f^ou have been preju¬ 
dicing Philippa-” ,« 

“ Oh, no,” said Di, opening Jier eyes ; “ why 
should I do that ? He might be a butcher or a 
baker, and be a very good man, but h$ isn’t 
good.” 

“ A baker! As if my child could marry a 
man who wore a white apron and sold loaves! 
It is such bad taste to talk like that. Not 
good ? What can you know ? He has excellent 
points, and I don’t see why she shouldn’t be 
happy; as much so as others are.” 

“ Never, with that man ! ” I)i said impulsively; 
thinking only of Philippa. “ She could never 
get to like him. It isn’t that he is in business, 
or that he is plain-looking—that wouldn’t, 
matter, but his mind is ugly too.” 

“ You are most unjust, and really quite in¬ 
delicate ! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw, taking refuge 
once more in her sense of outraged ladyhood; 

“ When I was a girl I never presumed to have 
an opinion on such subjects. An ugly mind ! 
No wonder Philippa is prejudiced and obstinate 
if that is how you talk to her. I might have ■> 
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known that my poor child would suffer from 
your friendship.” 

“Oh, don’t let Philippa marry him!” Di 
went forward and laid her little hand on that 
other hand from which all the bright rings had 
been stripped. “ Sh§ 4 must not do it. If he 
had any honour, if. he were nice, he would go 
away when he Sees • that he is hateful to her; 
because he must see it.” 

“ Gro away! child, how dull you are. -She 
has promised to marry him, she can’t get free. 
Do you think lie is a man who is likely to 
give up his claim for a mere whim on her 
part ? ” 

“ I know,” Di said gravely, “ he bought her 
promise. But if he were paid back-” 

“ Was that what you meant by good news ? ” 
Mrs. Henshaw caught at this suggestion. “ Was 
that what you thought when you said that 
Philippa was trying to tell us something plea¬ 
sant—that she has found a way to pay back the 
money ? ” 

Di shrank from the hungry anxiety of the 
poor lady’s eyes; all the frail defences of her 
pride were swept away as she reached out to 
grasp at this possible deliverance. “I want 
her to be happy,” she cried. “ Do you think I 
like him so much after the way he has treated 
me this week. Oh, wh*at I have suffered! And 
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now* you think she has discovered a way to pay 
him?” 

' “ How can I know ?—oh, I am sorry to dis¬ 
appoint you,” she answered sadly. “ I thought 
it might be that, but how can I be sure ? ” 

The music died out, t &id with it her hope 
seemed suddenly quenched tsfo. 

“ You are a false comforter,* 1 said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw bitterly, pushing away the entreating 
hand. “ You talk and you do nothing, you and 
your father. It is he, your lather, who ought 
to have helped us ; it is only just that he should 
do it, but he refuses, and now my poor Philippa 
must be sacrificed! ” 

All at once, in face of this new disappointment, 
the sacrifice of Philippa took large proportions; 
there w r as no longer any talk of her being happy 
as others were. She was now to be miserable, 
and all because justice had been denied her. 

Di summoned patience to her aid, and made 
one more effort 10 save her friend. 

“Even if lie isn’t paid, just now he must go 
away,” she said resolutely. “ She ought never 
to have promised, but- it is better to break her 
word than to be false all her life. There would 
be less truth in keeping such a promise than in 
breaking it.” 

Mrs. Henshaw sank down on a low seat, and 
covered her eyes. She gave herself up to dark 
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reflections. There was in all this wearisome 
talk of truth and falsehood nothing that was of 
the least practical use ; you might as well expect 
to convert Mr. Ferryman to your views by 
reading aloud a moral “ middle ” from the 
Saturday Review. 

“ Think if there should be some one who was 
good and true,*aial whom Philippa liked,” said 
I)i timidly, after a pause, “ and it was too late.” 

Mrs. Henshaw removed her handkerchief, and 
looked up dully. She heard nothing but one 
word; but in it there was a vague possibility 
of comfort. 

. “ Some one else ? ” she repeated. 

“I don’t know,” Di said.hurriedly. “One 
; does not talk of these things, but it might very 
easily be. Philippa is so beautiful, and think if 
you made her marry this man, and all the time 
there was somebody else ! ” 

, “ Do you think every woman marries the 

man she loves ! ” cried the older lady with dis¬ 
dain. “ Do you think any woman does ? ” 

“ Yes, I do.” Di’s colour came and went, 
but her eyes were brave and direct in theiy 
glance. “ And Philippa must be one of them.” 

Mrs. Henshaw sat up and stared at her. Her 
handkerchief dropped from her hands. Slowly 
in her dull, anxious eyes, there grew a little 
«paJ*k of something that might be resolution, or 
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desire, or hope. Deonys watched the dawning 
of her thought with fascination, but when it 
clothed itself in words, she hated it. 

* You mean Felix Chester,” said the lady 
slowly. 

“ I named no onej *’ cried the girl un¬ 
willingly. “ He never told me t and Philippa 
never spoke. I only said*thdh> might be some 
one else/’ said poor I)i, blushing and ashamed, 
and filled with a sudden hatred of the whole 
subject. 

Mrs. Henshaw was not listening. 

“ He would lend it; he is rich,” she murmured 
to herself. “ It is nothing to him.” 

She had risen and was pacing -the room. Her 
limp draperies seemed to recover some of the old 
sweep and rustle as she walked. She put up her 
hands, and pushed back the cap from her brow, 
instinctively her back straightened, and her 
head was raised, as this little germ of thought 
expanded and began to take definite shape—to 
put out small leaves and blossoms of hope. 

“ He is quite as rich,” she continued in an 
undertone, “and in a much better position. I 
was a fool not to think of this way before—my 
sufferings have made me dull. It is easy to 
see he loves my girl; I was so sure of it before, 
but I have forgotten everything. My poor 
Philippa ! He would do much to win her.” 
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Deonys turned away from these fragments of 
her mental workings, and went out on the 
balcony. 

She leaned over it and looked broodingly on 
the crowd beneath. The familiar sounds came 
up, but they did not corfsgiously reacli her. The 
great square was full, of life and bustle at this 
its busiest hour; derlfls and milliners, and the 

• 

tide of shop boys and girls were leisurely Return¬ 
ing from dinner, a little knot of men transacted 
business, relieved by much gesticulation, on the 
pavement of the Montera; veiled ladies flitted 
back from mass; above all the noise of wheels 
and the hum of voices game the harsh screech of 
a parrot crawling over its gilded cage in a 
neighbouring balcony. 

She was thinking with hot shame of her 
sudden impulse. What had she done ? Felix 
Chester’s bright face rose before her—was it 
love that made it so sunny, she wondered wist¬ 
fully, and was it he whom Philippa would choose 
before all others ? Or had she made a dreadful 
blunder, and only brought more trouble on 
everybody? For a moment she wished these 
people had never come to disturb the harmony 
of her life with their mysteries—then she 
remembered her vow of friendship, and her 
heart melted. There was a momentary hush of 
the crowd below, and it appealed to her as the 
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ordinary sounds had not done. She leaned 
forward a little and looked downward. A priest 
was passing with the Host, and the people knelt 
as the tinkle of the bell was heard. Some one 
was in a last extremity—was dying. It was no 
new sight to Deonys, btit she thought of it with 
a little pang. Love troubles all at once 
looked paltry and insignificant. “ I suppose it 
won’t matter so very much when it come to 
that,” she said to herself, and turned to rejoin 
her guest. 

Mrs. Henshaw had not missed her. She 
was standing before a narrow mirror in a dim 
frame hung high on thq wall. She had taken 
off her cap and tossed it aside; the bands of her 
hair already took a less severe curve. There 
were other signs of renewed hope about her. 

“ Ah, my dear,” she said, with a smile, “ if 
my beloved girl is happy and honoured, it will 
be you who have done it. It was only right, if 
you knew everything; but you did not know, 
and I am not ungrateful. It will be hard to 
do, but I have done hard things before. We 
must think a little of you, too, eh ? and of some 
one we won’t name.” , C: ;. 

I)i’s cheeks flamed ; but what she might have 
replied remains uncertain, for the door opened, 
and Mr. Ouvry appeared. Behind him bathe 
Mr. Ferryman, looking about him as if he were 
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pricing the furniture and repeating that remark 
about Span’sh insolvency and the power of 
money to buy anything you desire to possess. 
His glance included them all. There was an 
easy air of mastery about him, especially when 
his eyes rested on Mr.;. Henshaw. He drew 
together his whiskers, and surveyed her calmly. 
He noticed the littf.e change in her manner, the 
fluttering attempt at rebellion; but it did not 
disturb*him. He meant to have his own way, 
even if he had to pay heavily for it. 

“ Mr. Ferryman has been examining our little 
collection, Di,” said Mr. Ouvry, standing with 
his back to the fireplace, and smiling graciously 
on his guests. “ I’m afraid he doesn't set such 
a high value on our treasures as we do.” 

“ I don’t know about that,” said the person 
referred to; “you can pick them up cheap, 1. 
.suppose. I don’t go in for collecting myself. 
I put my house into the hands of Green and 
Barnes, the art decorators; that’s the thing to 
do, you know, if you want everything correct.” 

, “ Ah, no doubt.” 

“ I gave them a general order,” he continued, 
lifting a book from the table, and handling it 
as if it were a ledger. “ I said to them, ‘ None 
of your tertiary colours for me ; I won’t have 
your spinach and pea-soup on my walls. You 
go to the Zoo and look at a parrot—there’s 
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good harmony for you, and a bit of colour. I’ll 
have something to show for my money.’ I 
rather think I hit it there. It has been the 
making of Green and Barnes. They send 
people to look at the house, you know.” 

“ Ah, no doubt,” Mr. b)uvry repeated. “ Very 
charming for you, and a gjeat saving of trouble, 
that way of doing things; but a little loss of 

individuality, eh?” 

44/7 % 

“ Oh, I don’t care about that; saves a lot of 

bother, as you say. Comes dearer, perhaps; 
but we don’t mind about that over there. Come 
and take a look at it next time you are north.” 

“ Thank you,” said Mr 4 Ouvry, with apparent 
gratitude, “thank you very much; but I never 
go north. I am no traveller. I shrink from 
revisiting my country. Sad memories,” he 
sighed; then he smiled, as if unwilling to 
obtrude his griefs on others. “I hear of it 
imm my friends,” he said, turning to Mrs. Hen- 
sliaw ; “ I count on them for news.” 

“ I niust go down to my poor Philippa,” she 
answered, rising hurriedly, perhaps afraid of a 
loo pointed invitation to inspect the work of 
Messrs. Green and Barnes. “My poor child 
has been alone all day.” 

“ AY on t you stay and have some coffee ? 
Our Concha is tamed for her coffee.” 

“ No, I must go.” 
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“One in ay hope to see Miss Ilenshaw this 
evening, since she has recovered ? ” 

The words hardly veiled the intended sneer. 
There was room enough, hut Mr. Ferryman 
seemed to block the path to the door, and make 
it impossible for her to. ignore his question. 
There was, to her scteret thought, an imperious 
command in his vcfice.* 

k 

, “Yes^ my daughter will see you.”. She 
shrank at first; hut she quickly summoned 
courage, and recovered a remnant of her old 
dignity. “I think we must have one of our 
pleasant little gatherings.” She turned to the 
• girl behind her. “ I)v my dear, couldn’t you 
join us this evening ? ” 

“ No,” said Deonys with decision ; “ I couldn't 
do that.” 

She went, without further attempt at persua¬ 
sion, and Mr. Ferryman soon after took his 
leave. 

“ Deonys, my child,” said her father, coming 
back from escorting bis guest to the door, 
“ don’t deny yourself any little pleasure for me. 
Is it dinner you were thinking of? I have 
dined. A cup of tea by-and-by. Concha will 
attend to me.” 

“ Oh, padre ! ” cried Di reproachfully, “ do 
you think I want any more of that man ! If 
you really don’t care to dine, we can have a 
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nice, cosy little supper together to hike the bad 
taste away.. Don’t you feel as if you had been 
lunching on bank-notes ? ” 

“ Ah, our friend is a little too pronounced, 
eh? Like Ids house. You don’t think Miss 
Philippa will be teuqrted by all these fine 
tilings ? ” 

“ I like something to*Vhow for my money,” r 
said Di with saucy mimicry; “but there are 
some things even he can't buy, padre. Were 
things as you liked them?” she asked, after a 
pause. “Did I do right?” 

“Yes, yes, you did very well. Everything 
was as I wished.” * 

“ Then it is over,” she answered, with a great 
sigh of satisfaction; “ and we needn’t have 
him again.” 

“Well, we have done the right thing—been 
hospitable and taken an interest. Mrs. Ilenshaw 
is an old friend, and I wished to please her; 
but you ladies are capricious. One might 
almost imagine she had changed her mind.” 
He spoke with mild patience. “Ah, you ladies, 
there is no understanding you.” 

Di did not accept the gauntlet thrown at her 
feet. She was wondering if she had done “ the 
right thing.” She could not tell, and she tried 
to put the thought away from her. She was 
tired of this frequent appeal to her strongest 
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emotions, and the luncheon party was over, and 
her father had been pleased ! 

She did not know of the little note that was 
at that moment speeding across the square, and 
that was presently to fall into Felix Chester’s 
hands. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

“ Rumour! that ugly jade ! ” 

Felix Chester had not been idle during his 
enforced absence from the gilded salon in the 
Preciados. He had been thinking. “How old 
Ralph would scoff at the word! ” he said to 
himself, with a grin. He had been recalling 
ended school days and college days less remote. 
Old friends were passed in review before him— 
kindred spirits, to whom he had sworn a loyal 
devotion—acquaintances who had been more 
quickly forgotten. He had been popular with 
all sorts of men, even the reading men, who 
“ went in ” for continual and systematic work, 
while he (Felix), had modestly contented him¬ 
self with a study of the various ways in which 
time might be wasted. It was with one ©f 
these, his old comrades, that his thinking had 
specially to do at this time. He put away from 
him, with a sigh, many a brilliant and fascinating 
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memory, and he tasked himself with recalling 
all he could about a certain Alfred Smith. 

His thoughts had not lingered much about 
Smith since they parted; but surely he had 
heard something about him lately. 'He had 
cultivated system, read, hard, starved himself a 
little, drank nothing but mild, effervescing 
stuffs, and was friever seen on the river! In 
foe*,- he was in all respects the opposite of Felix, 
who had a robust enjoyment in the good things 
of life. These particulars came back readily 
enough, and presently other facts were recalled. 
After taking his degree, he had entered holy 
orders, and was presented to a small living in 
the north—in Lancashire, wasn’t it—in Man¬ 
chester or in Liverpool ? A sudden happy 
thought visited him. lie sprang up, seized his 
desk, and turned out the contents. Yes, here 
was Cuthbertson’s letter, not destroyed, as he 
had feared; and here was everything about 
Smith—his difficulties with his bishop, his 
ritualistic tendencies, and so on. Felix tossed 
back all the papers, and, searching for a clean 
sheet, sat down to write. He expressed a great 
desire to take up the dropped thread of his 
acquaintance with Smith. He had always liked 
the old fellow, though he had laughed at him a 
little. He asked him a great many questions; 
he> scribbled off a handsome cheque, with the 
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modest hope that he might find it useful in the 
decoration or the restoration of his church. He 
was sure to go in for that sort of thing, old 
Smith. What would the Society for the Pre¬ 
servation of Ancient Buildings think of their 
new disciple ?—Felix wondered, with inward 
amusement. He had listened to many subtle 
and profound arguments Vt their meetings in 
London, t and here he was going dead agah-ist 
the doctrine of the “ anti-scrapers ” on the first 
opportunity ! Well, it was all for a good cause; 
it was a case in which one might be pardoned 
the doing of a little evil for the sake of securing 
a great good. 

When he had signed his name, and sealed 
and addressed his letter, he lay back in his 
chair, and gave himself up to laughter. There 
was something very amusing indeed about this 
correspondence with an old friend. Mr. Ferry¬ 
man, who occupied the adjoining room, scowled 
as that gay burst of merriment reached him. 
The two men had not again met since that day 
on the Recoletos, but their mutual dislike had 
grown in the interval. Felix had not found.his 
wav again to the Preciados. When he would 
have gone, something held him back, and that 
note which Mrs. Ilenshaw had written had not 
*yet reached him. 

• The lady herself was far from happy, in spite 
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Of the momentary gleam of cheerfulness that 
had visited her in the tapestried room. She 
was weak, but she was not wholly bad, and the 
struggle between her better and her baser 
nature rent her sorely. Never till a week or 
two ago had she known the bitterness of 
humiliation;—she*,who had been always so 
ostentatious, so Confident, so unvaryingly right. 
r Pnrfcq£ape from this hard bondage at any cost 
had been her one endeavour. She could no 
longer endure it. She must be set free, even if 
her deliverance were purchased at the price of 
Philippa’s happiness. Then there had come 
that hint of a rescuer, who should relieve her 
of this burdening sense of shame, and make 
Philippa happy at the same time. She had 
grasped at it eagerly at the moment; but now 
that she looked at it a little closely, it seemed 
that even here there was room for much de¬ 
spondency. Felix had showed some eagerness 
to come to Madrid with them ; he had been 
charming arid attentive and pleasant; but, 
then, he had been all these things for the last 
year or two; he was all these things to the 
very newest. of his acquaintances; and he 
showed no signs of taking the needful step 
over the boundary that divides friendliness from 
love. 

‘‘you cfo nothing to help me,” she said to 
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her daughter, irritated and despairing. “ You 
do everything to hinder me.” 

It was evening; the lights were, low, the 
drawing-room dull, and both ladies, it must be 
told, a little tired of each other. 

“ I have let things take their course,” Philippa 
answered. She was lying;* back in a large 
chair; she was pale, and this lounging attitude 
was new to her. “ What else was th(jpff'4b 
do ? ” she went on presently. “ It seems to me 
we are drifting on very surely to the end you 
desire. Oh, I am so tired of it all! ” 

There was something hopeless in the tone, 
that touched the latent yiother-love in Mrs. 
Heushaw’s heart. 

“ I want you to be happy,” she said wist¬ 
fully. “ Why should J desii'e to see my only 
child miserable ? If you would only help 

99 

me- 

“ But I can’t be happy to order, unfor¬ 
tunately,” Philippa smiled. “ Don't speak of 
happiness and that man in the same breath ; 
there's a whole world between them.” 

“ I did not marry for love,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, pursuing her own train of thought; “and 
yet I believe l did my duty as a wife.” 

“ Ah, if he had been like my father ! but it 
is desecration to compare them.” 

“Perhaps that child was not so far wrong, 
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after all,” said Mrs. Henshaw musingly; and 
then she sighed. “ The world would call it 
utter folly, but if I had had my own way—if 
he hadn’t been entrapped by that scheming 
creature I might have been much happier and 
better, and poor papa nyght have married some 
clever, sensible, elderly person, though you 
wouldn’t have fiad **my beauty. I shouldn’t 
hwttS^ost all my good looks and turned grey 
with worrying myself to death about you, for 
he is rich and your poor papa was ruined. I’m 
sure I don’t know what he does with all his 
money, unless he is hoarding it for that girl.” 

Philippa stared; .this inconsequent speech, 
with its odd mixture of feeling and folly, was 
more surprising to her than most of her mother’s 
speeches; it hinted at a past of which she knew 
and wished to know nothing. 

' “ If you had married some one else,” she said 

with a gleafn of fun in her eyes, “ you wouldn’t 
have had much to do with me, I suppose; and 
if I had taken after my plain, elderly mamma, 
Mr. Ferryman wouldn’t-” 

“ Do be quiet, Philippa, you confuse me with 
your arguments. You should never argue, it is 
unladylike. And what is the use of supposing 
so many things when you can’t change any¬ 
thing.” 

“Oh,” said Philippa with a little sigh, “it’s 
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Such a comfort to get away from the hard truth 
sometimes. I wish I could suppose myself into 
the ugliest girl I ever saw—that Miss Reed, for 
instance, with the red hair. Do vou remember 
her ? ” 

“ What nonsense you talk! I have n,o 
patience with you. You ou^ht to be thankful 
you are not like that unfo'ftunlte girl, who was 
really the plainest—and so conceited, top-sf'^pem 
always notice that plain people are vain. You 
know very well that, without a fortune, your 
appearance is your only recommendation.” 

“ I know,” said Philippa gravely. “ Oh, 
mamma, why were you < so pretty ? or why 
wasn’t I like poor, plain papa ? ” 

She went over to her mother and with a rare 
gesture of tenderness bent and stroked her 
cheek. “But I must say you have done the. 
best you could to eclipse your charms the last 
few days. Did Blake invent this hideous cap ? ” 

“ How could I think of inv dress,” said Mrs, 

*j 7 

Henshaw reproachfully, “ when I was so miser¬ 
able ! ” 

“It was paying him far too great a compli¬ 
ment,” said the girl proudly. 

“ Well, I’ll put on my black satin to-morrow, 
and the cap you made for me, child. I am not 
quite faded yet, and I needn’t make myself a 
fright; but I never could bear the frivolity some 
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people show in their dress, never making any 
difference however they may feel; it shows such 
a light mind. I wore crape for years for your 
poor papa, though I was so young. Pei'haps it 
is well, though, to let him see that wo are not 
<juite so helpless as lie supposes.” 

“ Mamma,” Philippa, to whom these 

sentiments con v<fyed«» some subtle meaning not 
op'iMy expressed, “ have you thought of any 
new plan ? ” She clasped the back of the chair, 
and leaning over it spoke in a low voice. 

Mrs. Henshaw made no immediate answer, 
and Philippa .went on more vehemently—• 

“ Because I can’t take the one he wants, and 
sell myself to him. Nothing will make me 
change my mind, even if I have to beg in the 
streets for bread.” 

“ Ah! what do you know of poverty ? ” 

“ A little, I think. At least, it would be 
better than wealth with him.” 

“ I have told you I want you to be happy ! ” 
she said plaintively. 

“And I won’t risk my chance of happiness 
by giving it into his hands,” Philippa answered 
gravely. “If I must marry I might surely 
i|nd a lighter yoke.” 

“ I have thought of another way.” 

. Mrs. Henshaw’s voice was rather faint; she 
clasped her hands together to hide their nervous 
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trembling. She was thankful that her face 
could not be seen by the girl standing behind 
her. 

“ Then don’t tell me what it is,” said Philippa 
quickly. “ I don’t want to know. Don’t tell 
me anything about it; not even a hint. Oh, 1 
am so tired of it all! ” she* ssyd with sudden 
vehemence. “ I want to fbrgel it.” 

“ You # don't think of mo, or of what 
suffered.” 

“If it comes to suffering-” Philippa 

began gloomily, then she checked herself. “ I 
do think of you, poor mamma; but my marriage 
would not have helped yoy, and any other way 
will be better—it cannot, at least, be worse.” 

“ It will be very difficult. But I can bear it 
alone. I am not selfish, I hope. I can suffer 
for those I love.” 

She spoke with melancholy intonation, but 
she was secretly relieved that Philippa showed 
no curiosity to learn the particulars of this new 
plan. She was a little afraid of Philippa. 
Generally the girl acquiesced in the arrange¬ 
ments supposed to be made for her good, 
contenting herself with a half sarcastic comment 
or- two ; but now and then she startled her 
mother by an outleap of indignant scorn, or a 
bitter protest, the more unexpected because of 
bpr general light gaiety. Who could tell how 
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she would accept this—the last hope of freedom 
from a bondage that was growing unendurable ? 
There was just enough of uncertainty about her 
manner of viewing the proposal to make it well 
she should remain ignorant. And there was 
Besides, in the lady’s mind a great shrinking 
from dlothing hc^ vague resolution in definite 
jvord^. It would, be so hard to draw back, and 
she led* she must leave herself a loophole of 
escape. For, after all, to ask Felix Chester for 
a large sum of money would be only a less 
bitter wound to her pride than to accept it from 
Mr. Ferryman on his own terms. She knew it 
now ; it would not be the entire deliverance she 
had dreamed of; it would be but a shifting of 
her shame. 

“ I am doing it for you. I am doing a very 
hard thing for you, Philippa, that you may have 
the chances I have missed,” she said, as she 
thought of all these difficulties that strewed her 
path. 

“ I know mamma.” Philippa stooped and 
kissed her brow. “ There, don’t let us talk of 
it any more, I am so tired of it all. I am 
going to bed; I’m an invalid yet, you know.” 
She turned at the door to look back with a 
smile. “Don’t sit up and worry, that will do 
no good.” 

“ That is easily said,” Mrs. Ilensliaw answered, 
.vol. n. 22 
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with an unintentional touch of sarcasm; hut she 
was not sorry to he left alone. - Her hands 
dropped heavily, her face fell into grave, care¬ 
worn lines. “ If he loves her, how easy it will 
all he,” she said to herself, and yet her fears 
were greater than her .hopes in the silent night 
watch that she kept. 

Philippa shut herself ih her room; she, too. 
had urgent thoughts that would not btv^fffod. 
As she brushed her long hair, she said, half-aloud. 
as if addressing the presence in the mirror— 

“ If I get out of this scrape, I’ll never, think 
of marrying anybody at all; no, not anybody,” 
she said, with a defiant thrown at some image 
that started up in her mind. “ I’ll be an old 
maid, like Miss Barbara, or dear little Miss 
Piper, and hold myself up as a warning to all 
silly girls in the ages to come.” 

In the days that followed Peonys avoided her 
friend. She dreaded meeting Mr. Ferryman, 
and site shrank almost as much from seeing 
Felix Chester. She felt as if she had put put 
jpr hand to alter his destiny without knowing 
''whether she was doing him a kindness or an 
injury. It was a foolish feeling, but it was 
hers. She did not wish to meet him, and to 
read in bis face either the assurance Or 
absence of bis devotion to Philippa. 

She knew that both young men came much 
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to Mrs. Heushaw’s apartments (for Felix had 
renewed his visits) ; once or twice she saw Mr. 
Ferryman crossing the square, with a scowl on 
his face that boded no good. Among her other 
fears she entertained one that the voung men 
might quarrel, and th&t somehow the blame 
and the shame ofytlfeir disagreement would rest 
on her. At this limdftoo, there was an ominous 
sTii hnj in the political world—all the sympathy 
she could spare from her friends she gave to 
her hero—“ il re galantuomo,” the young king 
of an alien people. 

- November was nearly ended, and Ralph still 
lingered in the soutji. I)i felt very lonely. 
One day she put on her hat and went to visit 
her comforter—her second mother, as s^ie some¬ 
times called Mrs. Gordon. Miss Barbara was 
not at’home, and that was to be counted a piece 
of good fortune. Miss Barbara was excellent, 

;; worthy, the staunchest of friends, but not the 
companion to choose when the limitations of life 
and its sadness oppressed your spirit. , 

. “Oh, I’m glad you are alone,” she said, 
stooping to kiss the lips that welcomed her. 

* This little fragile woman was her dearest 
friend. Deonys thought that the experiences of 
life bad made her infinitely tender ; she was the 
girl’s conscience. It was impossible not to make 

• confidences to her. 
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“ Barbara has gone to see Miss Piper; it’s 
her day, you know.” 

“I know,” Di answered, and they both 
laughed. “ Then she’ll stay a good while ? ” 

“ I’m afraid of it.” 

“ Oh, for Miss Piper 2 But you must think 
of me a little, too, and it is' so-- good to get you 
all to myself again.” ' v 

“ Take off your hat, then, and let us 
Do you want to draw the blinds ? ” 

“ No, I’ll sit here and hide my face—so.” 

Mrs. Gordon laid a hand on the brown head. 
There was silence for a little while. The sun 
flooded the large room ; < it was all very still, 
except for the creak of the ox-carts labouring by 
outside, .and the occasional passing of a carriage 
towards the Florida. 

“ And what is it, then, little one ? ” 

“ Oh, I don't know,” said Di almost im¬ 
patiently. “ Things—everything.” 

“ Nothing less than that ? ” Mrs. Gordon 
smiled. . 

Di was not listening. She sat up and looked 
at her friend. “Was mamma very pretty?” 
she said at last, as the result of all this 
pondering. . 

"V ory pretty. Prettier than you 
Deonys.” 

“Yes, I know that.” 
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Her clear eyes had not a shadow of chagrin in 
them. 

“I wish I could remember her. . I have a 
picture of her in my mind. She had yellow 
hair, and a black dress, and she looked sad.” 

“ You can’t remember her, Di.” 

“ No; and of course it is all nonsense about 
her being sad, uiYess^she was ill. She was ill a 
4en£* time, wasn't she ? ” 

“ Yes; a long lime.” 

“ Poor little mamma; I always think of her 
as young, much younger than mo, and wanting 
to be taken care of. I should have taken care 
of her. I wonder why she died, and went away 
from me so soon ? ” 

She laid her bead down again. By-and-by 
she said— 

11 1 suppose the father and she wore very 
happy ? ” 

“ Why do you ask that, Dconys ? ” 

“ I don’t know.” She glanced up and smiled. 

“ It was an idle question, for of course I know 
they were. The poor padre can’t bear to talk 
of her even yet—not even to me.” 

Mrs. Gordon’s face wore a curious expression 
as she looked absently at the bit of serene sky 
framed in the window, but it melted into sudden 
tenderness as her glance wandered back, and 
fell on the girl’s bent head. 
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“ She shall never know from me,” she said to 
herself. The words she.would have spoken aloud 
were checked by a sudden summons at the door. 

“Oh,” cried Di with dismay, “there’s a 
visitor, and I haven’t even begun to tell you.” 

“ It isn’t Barbara—who can it be ? ” 

It was Mrs. St. John, wl|o came in with an 
air of cheerful importance, m;/le her greetings, 
and restored, with one wave of her ms4fct%** 
gloved haiid, the reign of the commonplace and 
the conventional. 

“ Here I am,” she said, choosing a rocking- 
chair with her back to the light; “ and; oh 
dear! how I do pity myself.” She sighed and 
shook out all her flounces. “Mrs. Gordon, 
don’t look so dreadfully hard-hearted. Think 
of my being torn from Paris, and whirled off 
here at a moment’s notice. Now, really, isn’t it 
rather brutal of Mr. St. John ?” 


“ Very inconsiderate. I should have thought 
you had taught him better by this time.” 

“It’s a beautiful thing, a well-managed hus¬ 
band ! ” sighed this aggrieved wife. “ Mine 
wont let me spend more than half the year in 
Paris. He says I should grow too frivolous. 
Now I like frivolity; I’ve a genius for it. Isn’t 
it a pity to curb me in the only thing I’m 
good at?” ' -■. bb 

“ You can find opportunities to practise your 
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.accomplishment even here,” said Mrs. Gordon, 
indulgent to this little woman, who, by her 
own franlc confession, belonged to the trifling 
World. 

“ Your husband’s position as attache opens the 
door of all the gaieties for you. Your pretty 
costumes won’t be cyiite thrown away.” 

“ But they'll tvasted. I might as well 
sjgeatJ a sack and put, ashes on my head. There's 
nobody" fit to appreciate Worth's genius here. 
Laura Delmar is spending the winter in New 
York. Isn’t it mean of her ? ” 

“ Then you will be mistress of ceremonies at 
the American Embassy.” 

“ Oh, well, Colontil Delmar can't get on 
without me ; but it's moan of Laura all the 
same.” 

“ And you will have the chance of being kind 
, to some new friends. Did you hear of the 
addition to our colony ? ” 

■ “ Major Gibbs isn’t married! ” cried the lady, 

with animation. 

“No.” Mrs. Gordon smiled. “The ladies I 


speak of are friends of Di’s.” 

“ Oh, then, I guess they won’t be my kind,” 
said Mrs. St. John, with naive disappointment. 
“ But anyhow it’s better than a Mrs. Gibbs. I 
don’t care about having my gentlemen friends 
jnarry; and the major is a perfect slave to 
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me. Tell me about them,” she said, turning 1 
to Di, who still sat on a low stool at Mrs. 
Gordon’s sofa. “ I’m dying to hear something 
new.” 

“ There is nothing to tell, I think,” she 
answered unwillingly. “ They are English ; 
papa knew them long ago; and Miss Henshaw is 
very pretty.” 

“ Miss Henshaw ! Oh, I know all abouVhe ( r 
I didn’t*think she was a friend of yours.*’ The 
little lady fell to laughing as she rocked herself 
back and forward. 

“ What do you know about her ? ” Di asked 
coldly. 

“Mrs. Cross has been telling me about her. 
I. guess we'll got on after all, unless she’s too 
pretty. To think of her appointing to meet the 
Englishman at Miss Piper’s ! Now, I do call 
that real clever of her.” 


“ What Englishman ? ” Di questioned again. 
She sat up, the colour in her cheeks was warm, 
and her eyes were very bright; but Mrs. St. 


John was too much engrossed with her story to 
'^notice these signs of emotion. 


•&Why, that man that wants to marry her, 
jPH.now, the rival of the other one—the good 


looking one. 


Isn’t it shocking taste to choose 


the ugly one, but JUouess she wants a foil; and 
has f*ot more r^QPy, perhaps. Do tell me 
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about her. Is she really so pretty? Prettier 
than me, now ?” she asked plaintively. 

“ It isn’t true,” said Di, passing by this appeal 
with scorn. “Who could say such things of 
her?” 

“ But Mrs. Cross saw her, or her maid did, or 
somebody,” cried 
deprived of her 
»uj,ai?ner ; “ or she had it from Miss Piper’s girl. 
Oh, I can’t remember all the details, but I know 
it’s true.” 

“ She never did it,” Di said again. 

“Well, now, I wouldn’t say there was any¬ 
thing to be shocked at; but you English are so 
stiff.” 

“ She knows Miss Piper. She cannot have gone 
there.” 

Di rose and went to the most distant window, 
leaning her head against the. pane. She was 
angry, disturbed and distressed. It was dreadful 
to her that people should talk of Philippa like 
that, for, of course, it was only talk. There 
was no truth in it. 

In the hurry of her unwilling thoughts, 
she only heard snatches of the talk that 
fell from the visitor’s lips, unchecked by her 
protest. 

“They do say the young men will fight. 
Think of a duel—what a fuss there would be! 


Mys. St. John, unwilling to be 
i stojjy in this unceremonious 
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I thought Englishmen were too cold-blooded for 
that sort of thing.” 

Di’s heart beat afresh with fear. If .they 
should fight—her mind refused to take in the 
thought of a duel with all its dreadful possi¬ 
bilities. She was depressed with a vague sense 
of danger and dismay and ^{lisgust, and hardly 
noticed when Mrs. St. John rose to leave. She 
did not listen to her parting salutation. 

“ AYeh, it's about time I was going, anyway. 
I’ve got some perfectly lovely things; come and 
see them, and tell me more about that girl. I’m 
dying to hear how it goes off.” 

She did not look round till Mrs. G-ordon 

</ 

called to her softly. 

“ Oh, she is horrid ! ” she said, going forward 
to her friend, still indignant. “ Why didn’t 
she stay in Paris ? ” 

She would have stayed if she could.” Mrs. 
Gordon looked amused. 

“ Put she hasn’t a ‘ well-managed husband! ’ ” 
said T)i with great disdain. 

“ You mustn’t take her foolish talk so to heart. 
Your friend Philippa would tell you to laugh at 
it all. She wouldn’t mind it.” 

“She would. You none of you understand 
Philippa, not even you, I think, who under¬ 
stand everybody.” She sat down, and laid her 
head against the edge of the sofa. “ If you can 
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be kind to that dreadful Mrs. St. John, why are 
you cruel to Philippa ? ” 

“Atal cruel to her ? I didn’t know it.” 
i( You think she did this thing, but she didn't. 
She would never frighten poor Miss Piper so ; 
and let them fight a duel for her! ” 

“No, I think |ln/, wouldn’t. You must take 
the duel as a picturesque detail added by Mrs. 
kit. John.” 

“ She is in trouble. I wisli she would come 
anjl talk to you, for I can’t toll you about it.” 

“ Not if she doesn't wish me to know.” 

“ Yes,” said l)i dubiously, “ I suppose I mustn’t 
tell you. I don’t thii^k she would like it talked 
about. Oh, l think there is a great deal of 
trouble in the woild.” 

“ Have you found that out already, my child ; 
and you arc only— how old ? ” 

“ Nearly nineteen. Does one need to be so 
very old to know that ? 1 dare say J knew it 

before; but I never thought of these things till 
lately.” 

There are times when to say nothing is best. 
Mrs. Gordon was one of those rare women who 
hold that when you have not the right word to 
say it is better to say nothing. The beneficent 
love and tenderness that help us in our need, 
can they not reach us though the lips are 
closed ? 
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There was a stillness, more soothing than any 
speech, in the large, sunny room, hardly in¬ 
vaded now by any sound from the outer world. 
After a time, Mrs. Gordon raised herself pain¬ 
fully, and leaned a moment on her elbow. She 
sank back again among the pillows with a 
smile. And so, in a perfect .and serene calm, 
the day went on : the sunlight died from off the 
wall, and the lights eh aimed. 

By-and-by there was another appeal at the 
door. This time it was Felix Chester who was 
the visitor. He brought some of the departed 
sunshine with him. 

“ I’ve come for the cup of tea Miss Barbara 
promised me,” he said, going up to Mrs. Gordon, 
who was already counted among his old friends, 
though he had seen her but some half-dozen 
times in all. 

She smiled an answer to the bright young 
face and the bright, fresh voice; but she held 
up a finger in warning. 

“ Softly ! ” she said. “ She is tired.” 

Felix stepped with elaborate care round the 
sofa, and stood a moment looking down. 

Deonys, wearied with her conflicting thoughts, 
had fallen asleep ; her flice was turned up to 
the light, “ tired eyelids upon tired eyes.” 
Felix's face did not lose its smile, but it took a 
graver, more absorbed expression. Something 
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made the young man suddenly think of the best 
poetry he knew, the poetry that expresses the 
fairest and purest emotions that life holds. 
Then he turned and went quickly to the further 
window. 
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CHAPTER ifl. 

“ And as lor lovts ; God wot, I love not yet; 

Hut love .1 shall, God willing.” . 

A moment later the girl stirred. Slowly she 
oatne haclc from the dream world where she 
had wandered, and consciousness dawned in her 
sweet eyes. She lifted her hand, and pushed 
hack her hair. 

“Have I been asleep?” she said. “Oh, how 

dreadful of me ! And our talk-” 

She paused, for her glance had strayed to the 
further window, where Felix stood, dark against 
the fading light. Her wavering colour rose as 
she recognized him; a sudden timidity seized 
her. 

“ Ha ve I missed the sunset ? ” she asked; and, 
without waiting for a reply, she rose and went 
across the room to a distant balcony that looked 
Upon the plain. , 

The salon was* very large. You had the 
sense of living in it almost as in the open air. 
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The north, the south, and the west looked in at 
the many easements ; every* subtle change of 
weather and all the sunshine of the year 
visited it. 

The last of many houses in a straggling 
suburb, there was on this side nothing but a 
red-tiled roof or ft Wo between it and the long 
sweep of undulating Mud—the plain that might 
seemingly roll on for ever, but for tl>e sharp 
arrest of the snow mountains thirty miles 
away. There was not a single sign of life about 
it, not a single figure to break its sad monotony, 
hardly a stunted tree relieved against the sky. 
To most people it might seem a stony desola¬ 
tion, dreary and pitiless in its barrenness ; a bit 
of the happy earth given over to a slow death. 
But Deonys knew better. She bad seen its 
resurrection in the spring time. Even so early 
as February it would put on its youth and its 
greenness ; even in its November sombreness of 
brown and grey and tarnished gold it had its 
own beauty for those who had eyes to see it. 
Where you have so wide and open a country 
you have a wide sky and infinite changes of 
silvery light, of cloud, and of shadow. Deonys 
had come too late for this burning glow of the 
sunset; but the after-tints lingered, the daffodil, 
that succeeds the deep orange, the faint rose 
that follows the fire. In the blue-grey of the 
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early November twilight the colour quickly 
fades; soon the plain grew shadowy; the moun¬ 
tain-line against the sky, apt to be too sharply 
urgent at mid-day, lost its definiteness, and 
seemed with every moment to recede. There 
were stars coming out one by one slowly. 

It was time, and more Odidhi * time, to turn 
away, but Di lingered. Tt was very peaceful, 
and she loved it well. She knew that Felix 
Chester had come out, and was standing at her 
side. She did not want to turn round and to 
take up the burden of other people’s vexations 
and troubles, or their joys, as it might be, just 
yet. This one little moment she wanted for 
herself. 

Yet, when at last she looked at him, he was 
not silently laughing at her, as she feared. He 
was looking out at the gathering dusk, with a 
face as grave as her own. 

“ It is like the sea—like what I think the sea 
must be,” she said, with sudden confidence, feel¬ 
ing that he understood. 

“ And that the other line of coast ?” he said, 
pointing to the dim outline against the horizon. 
“ I have seen it look just so in its calmest 
moods, when you can hardly hear the faint 
wash of water on the beach. And that might 
be an island I know well, far up in the north. 
The mountains rise with just the same sort of 
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abruptness from the shore; and in winter they 
are snow-capped, too.” 

“ I am glad it is like. I have never seen 
the sea.” 

“ Never ? ” he said surprised. 

“Perhaps when I wag a baby, but I don't 
remember. It i* a< long way to the baths, 
where the Spaniards gT>.” 

"“ But do you stay here all summer? .Isn’t it 
dreadfully, hot ? ” 

“ Sometimes we go to Aranjuez, where there 
are trees. It isn’t so very cool there, either; 
but papa likes it. I have been in the south, 
too ; but not in Cadiz Gibraltar.” 

“ I have seen Cadiz. It is very white ; and 
the sea very blue—not like our grey northern 
waters—and everywhere all over the little town 
you have the strong scent of the brine. You 
can’t forget how near the Atlantic is.” 

“ I should like to go. Isn’t it odd that I 
should be English, and that I should never 
have looked at any bit of water bigger than a 
pond ? ” 

“You will see the ‘silver streak’ we are so 
proud of, one day. I wish I might be there 
when you see it for the first time.” 

“Oh, I shouldn’t talk much, I think,” she 
said, looking at him rather archly. She had 
forgotten her shyness for the moment. “ Why 
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do people always call out and exclaim about 
anything that is beautiful? It takes away all 
the sacredness of it.” 

“ Yes,” said Felix. “ I hate a fellow who 

has always his whole stock of adjectives at 

hand to pour out on the first thing that turns 

• 

up. 

How Italph would have laughed behind his 
heard if he could ha\e heard this speech ! 

“And, besides, if it is like this, it, will seem 
an old fiiend.” 

“Oh, but it isn’t like this. Thi£ is only a 
little like it in one of its humours—its best 
and quietest humour; but it lias as many 
whims and on pi ices as as some beautiful ladies 
1 know,” lie finished, with a laugh. 

l)i glanced at him wistfully. Was he think¬ 
ing of Philippa ? she wondered ; and had any¬ 
thing happened to make him count her fickle? 
No, that could not be. His words reminded 
her of that 1 urden of alien troubles she had 
forgotten for a little, and all the pleasantness of 
the moment vanished. 

“It is time to go in,” she said ;• and stepped 
hack into the dazzle of lights. ,' 

Miss Barbara had returned, and there WftB 

a clinking of spoons, as she arranged the 
* 

■low do you do, child ? ” she said abruptly, 
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presenting her cheek to be kissed. “ You are 
alone ? That’s right.” 

“Did you expect the padre? But you 
wouldn’t have said anything so very uncompli¬ 
mentary if you did.” 

“Expect your father!” said Miss Barbara, 
with an air of wbntferful contempt, as if that 
would be foolishness Indeed. “ I’m not one to 
mince my words, Di; and what I mean*is this 
-—you stick to your own people, the people 
that have known you all your days, since you 
were a helpless baby, and don’t you be enticed 
away by strangers. My dear, old friends are 
best.” • 

“ I hope never to forget old friends,” said the 
girl a little proudly. 

She knew as well as if Miss Barbara had 
said it in so many words, that this was a warn¬ 
ing against Philippa. This ugly gossip about 
her must have reached this distant quarter, too. 
She sat silent, with hot cheeks, afraid even to 
ask after Miss Piper, in case that innocent 
question might bring out another version of the 
report-in Miss Barbara’s unvarnished speech. 

She need not have been afraid. Miss Barbara 
sat very erect, with ominous grimness, and lips 
tightly pursed against disclosure. There were 
•some things girls ought not to know anything 
about, and she wasn’t going to put nonsense 
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into Di’s head. The child would be thinking it 
necessary to have a lover next. 

Di did not know that Miss Barbara, who 
made it her duty once every week to visit, 
admonish, guide, and direct Miss Piper in. the 
way she should go, had set out that day on 
purpose to reproach and ,»ve>rwhelm the little 
spinster with shame. 

Confronted with the rumour, Miss Piper h‘ad 
confessed that it was true. Philippa had come 
to her house twice, but only twice, to meet 
the Englishman, about whom everybody was 
taJ king. 

Miss Barbara had declared witheringly that 
she despised underhand ways, and that, con¬ 
sidering her years and her grey hairs, Miss 
Piper might have had more sense. 

Then the little lady, stung by these re¬ 
proaches, had burst out weeping. It was cruel 
to taunt her with her experience—she who had 
always desired to keep her youthful feelings, and' 
who had counselled young people to think twice, 
and implored them to be in no haste to marry. 
And what could she do ? Miss Ilenshaw was a 
beautiful young lady and in great distress, and 
who could refuse her? And she, Miss Piper, 
had been so alarmed and upset, and had lain 
awake ever since, dreading that Mr. Ferryman, 
might come back alone and upbraid her for 
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advising Philippa not to bind herself. What 
should she have done, then—a lonely woman 
with an angry man in the house ? 

It was a confused story, told with an eager 
endeavour to shield Philippa, and yet showing 
clearly with what reluctance the little spinster 
had yielded, and* ho»w in her own weak way 
she had suffered. 

Miss Barbara, relentless in her cross-examina¬ 
tion, had learned but two facts—that Mrs. 
Henshaw did not know of these meetings, and 
that Miss Henshaw did not mean to many this 
gentleman. To have secured a stolen interview 
with a favoured lover jnight possibly have been 
pardoned, though Miss Barbara clung to the 
decorous, ceremonious love-making of her youth ; 
but to meet a man clandestinely—for some 
mysterious reason known to nobody—that was 
not to be forgiven her. Not all Philippa’s 
pretty speeches could reinstate her in the lady’s 
good graces. The memory of the night when 
she had met with that blank refusal at Mrs. 
Henshaw’s door still rankled. 

“When people make light of the truth they 
will stick at nothing,” she said severely. “ And 
what kind of wife will she make—a girl who 
has been trained like that ? ” 

“ My dear,” she said solemnly to Di, who 
was sipping her hot tea in haste to be gone, 
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“ ‘ Thine own friends and thy father’s forsake 
not.’ You’ve been but little here of late, and 
that’s not pretty behaviour to Mrs. Gordon and 
me who have known you all your days. And 
it’s my duty to warn you, child, if you think 
to pass us by for certain folks we won’t name, 
you’ll live to repent it.” 

There was real feeling under the veil of 
severity, and the girl was touched. 

“ I will come again soon,” she said. “ I must 
go now; it is getting quite dark.” 

Miss Barbara's warning was kindly meant, 
blit it was impossible to accept it. Was not 
Mrs. llenshaw her father’s friend too—an older 
friend than these? and Philippa—how could she 
forsake her ? 

She went over to Mrs. Gordon’s sofa, where 
Felix was lingering. 

“Will you lend me Maria?” she whispered. 

“ The padre would scold if I went alone.” 

“ Yes, dear child; I never dreamt of your 
going alone. King, and I will tell Maria to 
hasten her toilet. Perhaps we can persuade her 
to go without her Sunday mantilla.” 

“May I go?” said Felix eagerly, coming 
forward. “ Do let me see you home, Miss 
Ouvry. I’ve nothing to do for an hour or more 
yet. Miss Barbara will tell you I’m a most 
staid and worthy young man.” “i i \ 
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“You may let me speak for myself, I think,” 
sai<J tjia*; |ady, quitting her teacups. “ The 
best I ever said of you is that you might be 
worse.” 

•> “ Nowadays that is an irreproachable cha¬ 
racter,” said Felix, knowing himself to be a 
favourite. “ Mias Query, after that testimonial, 
Will.you go with ine£ ” 

“ 1 am taking you away-” 

“ Miss Barbara will thank you for that,” said 
this audacious young man. “ And it will spare 
Maria’s feelings.” 

“ Of course she’ll go. She knows very well 
there’s no getting M t aria back when once you 
let her out.” 

Di was the only one who did not think this 
arrangement very comfortable. She would 
much rather have had Maria. 

The young man, as be very well knew, had 
made a good impression on the two solitary 
ladies. . They liked his frankness, his youth, 
his sunny temper—what might be called 
the artlessness of his abundant candour—as 
women do, who have left all these things 
behind them. “ He might have been my son,” 
the mother of lost children used to think as she 
listened to his outpourings. .“ He might have 
beep ray brother; ” Miss Barbara remembered 
the one strong and tender affection of her life. 
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He tossed back his head, lounged in the best 
chair, crumpled the antimacassars, poured out 
-his confidences to the one lady and openly 
laughed at the other, and they both liked it. 
Di, who was precious to them both, might be 
trusted to his care. 

* 

“He won’t put silly no-one into, her head; 
he’s a lad of principle for all his lightness,” 
was Miss Barbara’s too trusting verdict as she 
saw them set out. “ And Di is but a bairn yet. 
If I thought she would fall into that other girl’s 
ways—-— ” 

“ I’ve a fine story to tell you, Mary, how 
that we are alone,” she said, going back to her 
sister’s sofa, but first carefully shutting the 
door, and making a minute search behind all 
the larger pieces of furniture, as if some eaves¬ 
dropper might by chance be lurking there. 
“ It’s all true. I made that silly body Amelia 
Piper tell me everything.” 

“ Mrs. St. John has been here.” 

“ Then it’s all over the town already, depend 
on it.” 

While she told her tale, with much head¬ 
shaking and severe comment, the two, who 
were both keenly interested in the same matter, 
walked through the lighted streets without .so 
much as remotely hinting at it. Di was re¬ 
lieved that her companion was silent, and yet 
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sorry.. If she could have summoned courage, 
there- was, a word she would fain have said, 
but the moment to say it did not come. 

“ You were speaking of the sea in the 
north,” she said. “ Have you ever been in 
Scotland ? ” 

V 

“Yes. I was<tllinking of an island up there 
when we looked at -the plain. It’s a solitary 
enough place, and I dare say you never heard 
of it.” 

“ What is it called ? ” she asked, with a note 
of eagerness in her voice. 

“ St. Lasrian. After some forgotten saint, 
I suppose.” 

“ Oh, but I do know all about it! ” she cried. 
“ That is just my island.” 

“ Your island ? ” 

“ Yes. And I wonder when you were there 
if you ever met my cousin Bell ? ” 

“ Bell,” he repeated, with fine gravity. “ Miss 
Bell—” 

“ Fullarton,” said I)i promptly. “ Have you 
met her ? ” 

Now, on this special island with the saintly 
name there are almost as many Fullartons as 
there are trees. Felix recalled his friend’s 
gamekeeper, his boatman, the postmistress, the 
minister, the minister’s man ; the farmer on the 
hill above, the farmer in the valley below, but 
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for a Miss Bell Fullarton lie searched his 
memory in vain. 

“Iam afraid-” he began, feeling wonder¬ 

fully disappointed. “ Can you tell me where she 
lives? It isn't a big place, but there is such 
a clan of them. They are as thick as the famous 

Vallombrosa leaves.” /. * 

* 

“ Kylmurc. At least,«I write to her there 
sometimes; but I think she once told me she 
sent some distance for her letters.” 

Felix went in imagination all over the little 
hamlet by the sea. He ordered the inhabitants 
to turn out for review; he did miles of walking 
over hills and glens in .that brief moment of 
pondering, but he did not catch the most distant 
glimpse of Miss Bell Fullarton. 

“ What is she like ? ” he asked, as a last 
chance, as if it were probable he should be. 
familiar with her face and not have heard her 
name in that distant little colony, where every¬ 
body knows all about you, from the first hour 
of your arrival. 

“ I can’t tell you,” said Di; and they both 
laughed. “ I have never seen her. She is my 
only cousin. Her mother was papa’s half-sister, 
and she died a long time ago. Bell must be 
quite old.” 

“ Oh, an old lady! There is an old Miss 
Fullarton, who live in a glen near Kylmure. 
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She wears a ‘ match ’—do you know what a 
‘ mutch ' is ?—and she goes about with a big 
walking-stick.” 

“ Oh, but that can’t be Bell. I didn’t mean 
old like that—only not a girl. I don’t know 
what her age is, but she always writes as if 
she thought m& qyito a child; and sometimes 
she tells me that th»s is a degenerate ago, and 
that nobody can do things as they were done 
long ago, and it is that that makes me think 
that she is old.” 

“But you don’t believe her? All that talk 
about the perfection of the past is humbug, 
you know.” 

“ Well, perhaps. I don’t think I want any¬ 
thing changed. And what is the use of always 
wishing you were your own grandmother ? 
You can’t change yourself into her.” 

“ Heaven forbid ! ” said Felix lightly. “ For¬ 
tunately, no amount of trying can bring about 
the transformation.” 

“ Bell is very clever. She lias found out a 
great many things. She has found out that 
English people are all shallow.” 

“ Do you call that a sign of genius ? ” 

Di laughed at his tragic air. 

“And she says J ought to be very 1 bankful 
to be Scotch. But I think, if people are nice, 
it doesn’t much matter where they were born, 
does it ? ” 
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11 No,” said Felix. “ I’ve a host of friends in 
the north, hut if one’s only chance of virtue 
lay in f being a Scot, that would be a poor look¬ 
out for you and me; for, Miss Bell may say 
what she likes, she can’t claim you for a 
countrywoman when ypu’ve never eten seen 
the land of the thistle.” /. % ' 

“ Papa is half Scotch, and so Bell admits me 
into thcvclan ; hut mamma was English, I think. 
I hear from Bell just twice every year; she 
writes to me at Christmas, and I answer her 
letter, and then she writes to me again in 
June. But I’m afraid . my letters are very 
stupid; I never know wlntf to say.” 

“ You can’t bewail the present and lament 
the past ? ” 

“ Well, no. I am quite satisfied with the 
present.” 

“ And so she writes to you in June. If I am 
up there then, perhaps you will let me be the 
bearer of your answer. If I was very meek 
and proper, don’t you think I might persuade 
her that there are one or two who have the 
misfortune to call themselves English, and who 
are yet not wholly and irrecoverably ^bad?” 

Di laughed. 

“ 1 wish I could see her,” she said. “She 
is the only relation I have in the world, except 
papa.” 
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“ You will let me take that letter ? ” 

“Oh yes. And some day you will tell me 
about Kylmure ? ” 

They had reached the open entrance to the 
house, and the portress had thrust her head 
out of her glass box, and was dangling the key 
on her finger. f ,*•, 

“Papa must be out,” I)i said, noticing this. 

“Perhaps some other time-•” She, turned 

to him hesitatingly. 

“ May I ? ” he asked eagerly. “ May I call 
on you some day—some evening ? 1 should 

like to know Mr. Ouvry better—Ralph has 
often talked of him,” said this cunning youth— 
“ if he wouldn’t think me a bore ? And I will 
tell you all about St. Lasrian, the island of 
mountain and sea.” 

“ Yes, come,” said Di, holding out her hand 
frankly. “ Papa will like to see you very 
. much, and-” 

She paused, startled by a fleeting glimpse of 
a face that looked in upon them from the street, 
and vanished in a moment. 

“ What was it ? Did anything frighten 
you ? ” he asked. 

-He stepped to the door and glanced out. 
Mr. Ferryman’s retreating figure, revealed by 
the light of a lamp under which he passed, was 
easily recognized. Felix involuntarily felt in 
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bis pocket for a letter he had that morning 
received—a letter from his old friend Smith, of 
Liverpool. A grim smile settled about his 
lips. He muttered something under his breath. 

“ You were alarmed,” he said, turning back 
toher. “That fellow——” 

“ No, no,” said l)i eager])?.; u he did nothing 
to frighten me—nothing at all. It was silly of 
me to be startled.” 

“ If I thought-” he began, with a darken¬ 

ing brow. 

“ It was nothing,” she interrupted him. In 
her eagerness to assure him, she laid her hand 
on his sleeve, forgetting,, her timidity. She' 
remembered only that dreadful rumour of the 
young men’s hatred towards each other, of the 
possibility of their coming to blows. It had 
been forgotten while they talked, and now it 
all came back to her with a sudden pain. 

“ Oh, don't do anything to make him angry,’ - 
she said, feeling that she must speak. “ Don’t 
quarrel with him. He is cruel. He would 
have no pity.” 

“Thank you,” said Felix vePjlgently. “You 
are too good, too kind, to think of me.” 

“ And you will—you will take care ? ” 

“ Yes, I will take care,” he answered, with a 
smile. “ He will not harm me.” 

She stood, with parted lips and wide eyes, 
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looking after him as he went, not hearing the 
lpud salutations of the portress, who had 
watched this little scene. She could not conquer 
the faint dread at her heart, the throb of sudden 
feftr she had felt when that dark, angry face 
looked into her own*. 

Felix crossed £he*square with his head very 
erect. It seemed tcr» him that only to talk 
to this young girl, to feel the touch .of her 
hand on his arm, to look into her pleading 
eyes, had conferred some new grace on him. 
It was his knight’s investiture. lie felt richer, 
better. 

Yet, when he reached his room, and pulled 
out the letter, the old expression of half-cynical 
humour returned to his lips. It was another 
lady he had promised to defend, not this one, 
whom he blessed for her kind thought of him. 
He glanced at his watcn. “ Time for our little 
.appointment. Harm me?” He laughed aloud. 
“ No, Felix, my boy, it will do you a world of 
good.” 

Straightway he pulled his cap over his brows 
and marched out of the house. 
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CHAPTER IY. 

“ The quarrel is a very pretty quarrel as it stands ; we 
should only spoil it by trying to explain it.” 

When you are full of fears, shaken by fore¬ 
bodings, troubled touching the safety of one 
about whom a little spring of interest has risen' 
within you, you may be forgiven for feeling the’ 
expression of your neighbour’s frank content¬ 
ment a little oppressive. 

Thus Deonys, having done nothing more 
than take off her hat with slow fingers, while 
her mind was rapidly following Felix’s retreating 
figure, was as nearly cross as it was possible 
for one of her sweet-tempered nature to be, 
when an arm suddenly encircled her waist, and 
she felt herself whirled about the salon in a 
giddy waltz. 

“ Philippa, let me go,” she cried, struggling 
to be free. “ What do you mean ? ” 

“There!” said Philippa, bringing her with 
one last turn to the safe anchorage of the old 
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sofa, “ wasn’t that neatly done ? I call that a 
nice piece of piloting, with'all these peninsulas 
and islands and reefs of furniture in the way. 
Don’t you feel better, my child ? ” 

“ Philippa, I don’t understand you.” 

Deonys threw off her jacket. She was hot 
and tired and a t?if^ indignant. 

“ I don’t understand myself,” she answered, 
dancing slowly down the room. “ It’s .such a 
rare sensation for Philippa Henshaw to be on 
good terms with herself. Di, don’t you think. 
I’ve grown an inch or two since you saw me ? ” 
She came to a pause before her friend. “ I can 
stand it, you know. JPrn not ‘ tall to reach the 
pole,’ like the man in Mr. Watts’s verses.” 

She drew herself up and lifted her chin. 

“ I feel morally bigger, at any rate.” 

“ I wish you would talk sense,” said Di, in a 
melancholy little voice. “ I suppose you have 
got something to say ? ” 

“ To say ?. I could shout it aloud, if it weren’t 
for shocking Mr. Ouvry.” 

“ Papa is out; but I wish you wouldn’t 
shout. I’m tired.” 

“ Tired ? you poor little woman ! What 
has made you tired ? ” 

Philippa went and knelt down before the sofa. 

“ Tell me about it. What did it ? ” 

“ Oh, things,” said Di lucidly. 

VOL. H. 
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“ What things ? ” Philippa asked turning 
up her face inquisitively. 

“ I don’t know—about you, some of them.” 

“ About me ? This grows serious.” 

“ Yes, horrid gossip. Don’t ask me about it.” 

“ Where have you been ? ” Philippa asked, 
flushing slightly. '• 

“At Mrs. Gordon’s. Mrs. St. John came in. 
Oh, I forgot, you don’t know her.” 

“If one may judge by your voice,” said 
Philippa merrily, “ I don’t lose much.” 

“ No, she isn’t nice ; she says horrid things. 
There, don’t let us speak about her.” 

“But if she has been, speaking about me? 
Di,” she said impulsively, “ she can’t have 
told you my great news. You surely would 
have looked a little glad-” 

“ What news ? ” Di asked quickly. 

Was it true, then, that Felix- And yet 

he had said nothing. 

“ Quick, tell me,” she said. 

“ lie has left,” said Philippa, with brief 
impressiveness. 

“ Who has left ? ” 

“ Why, Di! ” cried Philippa, giving her a 
little shake, “ where are your thoughts wander¬ 
ing to ? lie , of course, that man—that tallow, 
soap, cotton, Manchester man. I can’t bear 
even to call him by his name.” 
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“But I saw him five minutes ago.” Di 
stared at hir friend. 

“ Oh, you literal child, he is going to-night, 
in an hour or so, by the express. I dare say he 
would be glad to leave this minute, but, unfor¬ 
tunately, they won't alter the train service, even 
for an enraged Wqr.” 

“ Are you sure—a*e you quite sure ? ” 

“ My dear, I shall bless ‘ business 5 .all my 
life. It’s a rise in the market, or a fall in the 
market, I’m sure I don’t know which—that is 
my rival.” 

“ You are sure ? ” Di asked again, with a 
quick, eager light in, her eyes. “ There is no 
mistake, he is going to-night by the early train ? 
He will only have time to pack up his things; 
not to see any one.” 

“ No,” said Philippa, laughing and wondering. 
“ Were you anxious to say good-bye to him ? ” 

“ I ? ” She put out her hand with a gesture 
of disgust. “ Oh, I am glad! ” She gave a 
great sigh. 

Philippa looked at her grave face wistfully. 
Her eyes were absently fixed on the window, 
her thoughts far distant. 

“ Are you thinking of me at all ? ” she said 
at last gently. 

Di moved her head, and the light returned to 
her eyes. 
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“ Now we can be comfortable again. The old 
times will come back,” she said. 

It was like waking out of an ugly nightmare. 
For the moment the great news was enough—the 
sense of deliverance from a brooding fear; but 
presently a wonder, as to how it all came about, 
crept in. 

“ How did it happen ? ” she asked. “ Tell me 
about it r ” 

“The money was paid. Mamma paid it.” 
Philippa looked down on the carpet. 

“ But I thought-” She paused, suddenly 

aware that she was about to say a rude thing. 

“ You thought she hadn’t the money to 
give ? •” The words were spoken with a visible 
effort. 

“ I am very glad I was wrong,” Di said, in a 
low voice. 

“ You were quite right, she hadn’t it to give, 
I believe; but she got it—somehow. I don’t 
want to know anything about it. Don’t you 
understand how much better it is for me not to 
know anything ? ” she said urgently. “ It was 
honestly got, and the man took it, and there is 
an end of it. He is going away; and I hope 
I’ll never, never see him again! ” 

Something in this speech made the listener 
feel strangely uncomfortable. Philippa had 
saved herself, but-Di hated herself for that 
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“ but,’—that underlying doubt. She passed 
over everything in her answer, except the last 
words. 

“ You need never see him again. He won’t 
put himself in your way, if it was only the 
money he wanted after all.” 

“ Oh, he wan ted-me, too, as a sort of expensive 
ornament to his fit)use, the newest artistic 
decoration,” said Philippa, with a smile* curling 
her lips ; “ but, as he could not get me, he was 
glad enough to take the sum he paid for me. 
It would have been hard for him to lose both.” 

“ Wait a minute,” said Di, who had listened 
with a divided mind? “ I think, after all, I will 
tell you what they are saying about you.” 

“ Do,” said Philippa, with some bitterness. 
“ It is so, nice to know what people’s candid 
opinion of you is.” 

“ They say you made appointments with him 
at Miss Piper’s. I told them there wasn’t a 
word of truth in it; but I want you to tell Miss 
Barbara so yourself. You mustn’t mind if I 
think of Miss Piper first; she is such an old 
friend, and any gossip like that would hurt her 
so much.’ Miss Barbara wouldn’t spare her, I’m 
afraid.” 

“ But it is true.” 

The hot colour flamed into Philippa’s cheeks, 
as she met the wondering reproach of Di’s eyes. 
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“Oh, Di, was there anything so dreadfully 
wrong in it-? I thought it was the safest place 
to go, and I had to meet him. You can suppose 
it wasn’t for pleasure I went.” 

“ Miss Barbara will never forgive her—never; 
and Miss Piper leans so on her opinion, though 
she is afraid of her. Oh, it‘was cruel! ” 

“I meant no harm,” Philippa pleaded, look¬ 
ing info the flushed, indignant face. “ She 

was- Oh, do forgive me, but I must laugh,” 

she said, dimpling all over. “ If you saw her 
dress, and the preparations she made—all the 
miniatures were labelled, that he might take in 
her pedigree at a glarfce—one would have 
thought it was she who was going to reject 
him, and not I.” 

“ I see nothing to laugh at,” said Di coldly. 
“ I am sure you made her very unhappy.” 

“ But think of her age,” said Philippa 
plaintively. “ She must be ever so much older 
than your father. I will go down on my knees 
to Miss Barbara, if you like, and tell her it was 
all my fault. Di, don't look so unmerciful. I 
meant no harm.” 

“ That man! ” said Di, with an expressive 
action of the hands. “ She who.is so timid! ” 

“ She wasn’t present,” said Philippa eagerly. 

“ Since I am confessing, let me tell you every¬ 
thing. I had to meet him. There were things 
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I had to get back—letters and other things he 
was mean enough to keep, to hold over me.” 

“ Letters ? ” Di echoed, wondering when she 
was to understand the whole of the affair. “ So 
you corresponded ? ” 

“ You press me cruelly,” said Philippa, with 
rising agitation.* .“It was only at first. He 
wrote to me, and I**had to answer. Mamma 
made me. No,” she corrected herself, “that 
isn’t honest, I did it of my own accord. But 
I had no sooner done it than I repented. That 
is my way. My repentances are like the 
American storm-warnings, they always come 
too late to be of any jiso.” 

She looked up with a suspicion of a smile, but 
Di would not be betrayed into amusement. She 
was very solemn. 

“ I can’t think how you could ever make up 
your mind to write at all.” 

“ I told you I repented ”—this with a little 
pout—“ in sackcloth and ashes, or at least in a 
waterproof and thick boots, like a ‘personally 
conducted ’ young woman. We were in Rome 
then, and I didn’t allow myself a single pretty 
thing ; and, if you know the Roman shops, you 
would understand what that means. We were 
so far away, and it all seemed so distant, and J 
had almost forgotten how hateful his presence 
had been to me. But I have suffered for it. I 
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don’t think, in spite of my act of penance, I 
have ever respected myself since.” 

“ You got them back ?” 

Di tried without marked success to speak 
sympathetically. 

“ Yes, oh yes, I go,t them back. If I did 
wrong I was well punished,for it. I think that 
was about the worst half-hour I have had in 
my life.,” she said bitterly; “ and I’ve had some 
moments that you wouldn’t envy me. But I 
got them back, and I put them in the fire, and 
reduced them to ashes. I wish I could burn 
out the remembrance of that hateful time as 
easily.” , 

She turned away her head. Something in 
the dejected attitude, in the rare sadness of the 
bright, beautiful face, touched Di and brought 
back her wavering allegiance. 

“ Never mind,” she said with fine tenderness, 
“ it’s all over now, and we can begin again. 
To-morrow, I will go and see Miss Piper.” 

“ And I will go with you,” said Philippa, 
brightening under this kindness. No,” she 
corrected herself with quick intuition; “ I dare 
say you would like best to go alone. Poor little 
woman! I believe it reconciled her to every¬ 
thing to know that I sent him away; and yet 
she couldn’t help being kind to him and trying 
to soften the blow. She wanted to show him 
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the miniatures—perhaps the sight of 1 that fat old 
Mrs. Piper, with the wonderful turban, might 
have served as a warning, for she was a sylph, 
like me, once, it seems—hut he had the grace to 
take leave. Indeed, I would never have let him 
annoy her.” 

“I should hope. pot. Philippa,” she asked 
suddenly, “ what made you play that day your 
mother lunched with us ? ” 

“It was a triumphal march.” She looked up 
with mischievous archness. “ I couldn’t help 
it. I got my letters back that morning; and I 
took the chance of being alone to make a funeral 
pyre. After burning my past, it seemed the 
right thing to do to begin life with music—a 
sort of flourish of trumpets to announce my re¬ 
turn from captivity. I’m afraid it wasn't very 
well received, was it ? Did it spoil your lunch?” 

“ Don’t talk about it, it is done, let us bury 
it, too,” said Di, rising to put an end to further 
confidences. She would nqt ask any questions, 
hut it needed a very slight effort of memory to 
feel certain that Mrs. Henshaw had at that time 
found no means of repaying the debt she had 
contracted. With what arguments, then—with 
what further promises, cajolements, protests— 
had'Philippa prevailed in her interview with so 
hard a creditor? How had she got back the 
letters ? 
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She put away from her, as much as was 
possible, her creeping doubt, but she could not so 
easily silence it. She remembered the scenes of 
the past weeks vividly, as we remember the first 
moment of disenchantment, the hour in which 
“ some dear expectation dies.” But doubt with 
her never meant less love,. rhther more. One 
might so easily be wrong ki mistrusting another, 
but on/) could never love too much, she would 
have said if she had cared to analyze her feeling 
at all. 

As it was, she only kissed Philippa, and went, 
like a prosaic young person, to put away her 
hat and inspect the contents of the larder, 
intent on making of the simple supper a little 
feast to mark what Philippa was pleased to call 
her return from bondage. 

Next day, while she was paying that visit 
of sympathy to Miss Piper, trembling in her 
high dove cot under Miss Barbara’s displeasure, 
Ralph Malleson was, speeding from the south to 
the north. 

The day was hot, and the journey tiresome, 
since it had ceased to have any novelty for him. 
He was glad to be returning home, but irritated 
by the slow rate at winch the miles decreased. 
There was but one other occupant of the 
carriage—a man whose head and face were 
completely enveloped in the folds of his cape, 
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revealing nothing but the tip of a frosty nose. 
Malleson wasted a great deal of speculation on 
this silent figure. The desire to have a glimpse 
of his remaining features grew urgent. He 
had an uncanny sense of a sombre eye keeping 
watch on all his restless movements. He 
coughed, he changed,his seat, raised and lowered 
the windows without>result. The man grew to 
have a kind of fascination for him. Should he 
speak aloud and force a reply from this motion¬ 
less mummy, and so break the spell ? 

While he was debating within himself what 
to say, the train slowed and finally came to a 
stand at a station ; theffiguro in the corner roused 
itself, gathered about it its shawls, rugs, heavy 
hooded cloak, and silently made its exit from 
the carriage. Ralph polcod his head out of the 
window and examined the platform, but in vain 
—his dumb companion bad vanished. He 
always afterwards declared that he had travelled 
with a ghost, and made a very neat and thrilling 
little story out of it for the wonderment of his 
friends. 

He got out, and by way of enlivonment pur¬ 
chased all the newspapers he could lay his 
hands on, and these were not few. The station 
was of considerable size; but there were not 
many travellers, and the guard, driver and 
other officials alighted for a social squabble 
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over rival politics. Nobody seemingly was in 
aftty hurry, and apparently the chief business of 
' the hour was the readjusting of the affairs of the 
kingdom. Before the bell rang and the loitering 
passengers took their seats, Spain had passed 
through a tremendous crisis, and emerged the 
first ol European Powers. »• 

Malleson had, meantime' made a notable collec¬ 
tion of 1 literature of every shade and hue. For 
a time he read diligently: now a courteous 
reminder to Amadeo that the air of Italy would 
benefit his constitution, and that Spain, the 
noble and generous, would make no mean 
haggling over the price of a ticket (not a return 
one) for that country ; now the latest Carlist 
scare, or the newest manifesto of the Mont- 
pensarists, the Isabella faction, the Radicals, 
.Democrats, Socialists; the hundred and one 
parties struggling for the mastery, each of them 
expressing frank and cordial hatred of the others. 
All this is apt to* be depressing, even to a 
sanguine spirit unliable to pessimistic fears. 
Malleson tossed the flimsy sheets aside, and fell, 
by way of a little cheer, to thinking about 
himself. 

A great authority has lately told us that 
history, by virtue of its being a travelling in 
the past, is a species of culture. One’s own' 
history—so immensely more important to oneself 
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than that of a nation—ought, then, to be a very- 
refining and improving study. Malleson found 
it easy to argue thus, but less easy to'extract 
any “ sweetness or light ” out of his own ended 
story. As for the future, well, was it so 
impossible that the future should redeem the 
days that were go$e? Must the past always 
dominate his life ? Might not he, too, put out 
bis hand and claim the days to come as .others 
did ? It was a hold thought, but it had for him 
a great charm. 

It is dreary work, this looking behind over 
the long-travelled road of sorrowful experience; 
but for the unseen way in front there is always 
the sunshine of hope. For a little while he 
gave himself up to the entertainment of this 
vision of a larger, more vivid life that might 
yet be his. The thought of it brought others 
to his memory, and prevented, to the great 
benefit of his temper, a too-exclusive dwelling 
on himself. 

There was Felix—what rash adventures had 
that quixotic youth been engaged in ? and 
Philippa, that fair enslaver, how many new 
conquests 'had she made? And Di—it is not 
needful to state that Di hardly came third in 
the order of his thoughts. There was great 
restfulness in every memory of this young girl 
with the frank, serious eyes. He had brought 
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some trifling trinkets for her and her friend 
from a famous silversmith’s in Seville. He 
took out the little packet, and, unwrapping the 
thin paper, laid them on the seat before him, 
pleasing himself hugely with the thought of 
her pleasure. He would go soon—that night, 
perhaps—and present fheyv * He pictured her 
girlish delight when he produced the chain of 
many .fragile links, and the silver arrow, such 
as he had seen German maidens wear in their 
thick brown braids. 

Thus restored to good humour, he was ready 
to welcome a number of fellow travellers when, 
the train stopped at the last station before the 
capital. All the new-comers were smoking 
cigarettes; but between the meditative puffs 
they talked, with much politeness and pomp of 
phrase; politics, gossip, scandal, perhaps. Malle- 
son listened vaguely, thinking chiefly of his 
supper. At the last moment something was 
said that arrested his wandering ’thoughts, 
something touching the latest manifestation of 
English oddity. “ A duel,” said one, “ in 
which both combatants were killed.” “No, 
no,” corrected another; “ a much fnore tame 
affair—no question of wounds at all. A little 
punishment administered in the English fashion 
—what you call a match of boxing; a mere 
trifle—not a drop of blood spilt.” A third sag- 
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gested, with great civility, that a horsewhip was 
the instrument employed, and added some har¬ 
rowing particulars as to the state of the victim. 
The occasion of the quarrel alone seemed a 
matter beyond dispute. In the land of chivalry 
and honour, and other # high-sounding words, 
you might make ^uife certain that there was a 
lady in the background. The story might have 
gone through endless variations but that the 
bustle of arrival cut it short. 

Ralph jumped out, grim, but determined*, 
thinking no longer of his supper. Felix, that 
impulsive youth, must first be found and called 
to give an account of himself before ho could 
wash off the stains of travel, or sit down to 
a comfortable meal. 

He throw himself into a cab, drove straight 
to the hotel, and ran up to his cousin’s rooms. 
There were evident signs of the young man’s 
recent presence, lavish comfort, and equally 
lavish untidiness, but the owner himself was 
nowhere visible. The door of the bedroom 
stood open, and he walked in. It was with a 
feeling of relief that he found the bed un¬ 
occupied, except by certain stray possessions, 
overflowings of Felix’s extensive wardrobe, 
which had found convenient resting-place 
there. He had half expected to discover a 
sick and sorrowful penitent, ready to submit 
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meekly to his reproaches; but, though he was 
relieved to find himself mistaken, he was 
annoyed at Felix’s absence. The armchair 
looked very inviting after a lengthened railway 
journey, and from below came savoury odours 
of dinner. 

He rushed here and the$e in growing wrath, 
hungry and cross. The boy had vanished, 
leaving no trace behind. In his further search 
for him, Ralph encountered the story with* which 
Madrid was, for the moment, amusing itself over 
and over again. It took as many subtle forms 
as a tale whispered in that game we call 
Russian scandal, which, passing from ear. to ear, 
comes out finally in an entirely new dress. 
The only particular to. which every one stuck 
obstinately was that which made Felix the 
fair-haired the victor. 

At last, after much expenditure of time and 
temper, the young man, about whom gossip was 
busy, was discovered in a remote eating-house. 

“ What is this that I hear about you ? ” Ralph 
said, as sternly as he could, waving off the boy’s 
joyful welcome. 

Felix shrugged his shoulders. 

“ How can I tell ? ” he said lightly. u What 
are they kind enough to say about me ? ” 

“ Say about you! Oh, they are making a 
fine story of it. You’ve made the place too 
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hot to hold you, I can tell you,” said Ralph 
grimly. “ What have • you done with that 
man ? ” 

“With what man?” said Felix innocently-. 

“ Come, I’m in earnest.” Ralph spoke 
irritably. “ Out with it. What have you 
been about ?” • , f 

“Done with him?%” Felix stared,.and then 
he burst out laughing, “ Do they say J have 
cooked and eaten him, and hidden the bones in 
the cellar, or garrotted him, or given him a 
blow from behind, or-” 

“ Or fought a duel with him ? ” said Malleson 
dryly. “ Suppose you come to the truth.” 

■“ A duel! ” said Felix contemptuously. “ So 
that is the story! Not very likely. Do you 
suppose a mean hound like that had pluck 
enough to fight, even if I had challenged him ? ” 

“ Where is he now ? ” 

Felix’s eyes had a suspicious twinkle in them. 

“ In bed at Avila, if he’s a wise man.” 

“There is some foundation for all this fine 
talk, I suppose ? ” 

“ Very likely; but Spanish imagination is 
accountable for a good deal of embellishment. 
The fellow was insolent, and I let him know it.” 

“ What business was it of yours ? ” growled 
the older man. “ You are always in scrapes.” 

“I begun with reminding him of a few 

VOL. II. 25 
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trifling particulars about himself,” Felix wenf 
on, “which I happened to learn, and then I, 
gave him a little instruction in manners. I’m 
afraid he wasn’t grateful—not at all grateful.” 
He laughed at the remembrance of the scene. 

“ You are not to be trusted,” said Ralph, 
walking angrily up anti do^vn* his hands thrust 
in his pockets. The roopi was almost empty, 
and he spoke in English, secure t in not being 
understood. “ You might have thought of the 
flood of gossip you would let loose about the 
ladies you were so eager to defend.” 

“ Pooh ! It will never reach them.”. 

“You are a rash, hot-headed boy. Will you 
ever learn sense ? ” 

“ Oh yes,” said Felix, with perfect temper, 
laying his hand on his friend's shoulder, “ when 
I am as old as you. Look here, old man, you 
are hungry. Come and eat my supper.” He 
pulled him without much resistance to the 
table. “ Do you smell that stew ? Sit down, 
sit down, and tuck this napkin under your chin. 
I’ll tell you everything when you have fed, but 
defend me from the criticism of a starving 

t ” 

man ! 
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CHAPTER Y. 

“ But -when Alasnam came to consult the iniwor, the 
glass, fatal touchstone, was dimmed.” 

“Do you know what every one will think— 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

Felix had made hie confession, as he had 
promised, but not until his cousin’s appetite 
• had been appeased, and his asperity softened 
by an excellent meal. The friends were walk¬ 
ing under the starlight to Malleson’s rooms, in 
the northern suburb. Felix had been very 
frank, and Ralph was reassured. The affair 
had been a mere bit of boyish indiscretion, and, 
in spite of his apparent disapproval, he found 
in his heart some sympathy for the lad’s 
chivalrous impulse. 

“ I wasn’t going to have them insulted,” said 
Felix, with his chin in the air, “ and stand by 
tamely. I did him no harm, though he made 
a precious row.” He laughed, as he did at 
every remembrance of his valour. 
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u Did she appeal to you ? ” Ralph had asked, 
not without a shade of contempt in his voice. 

“ Miss Henshaw ? ” 

“ Miss Henshaw, of course.” 

“ No,” said Felix shortly, “ she did not.” 

He was very reticent on this point. He said 
nothing at all of an appeal »tliat had been made 
to him by the other lad}/, and which he had 
promptly met. There were some things that, 
for all his ready frankness, he carried in his 
heart, and never told his friend. 

They had. reached the door of the house 
where Malleson had rooms. Ho whistled on 
the watchman, whose light was visible in the 
distance; and while they waited for the key, 
Ralph turned round and asked that question:— 

“ Do you know what every one will think— 
what they will confidently expect to happen 
next ? ” 

He was capable of using this threat as an 
argument in his irritation, but he knew it was 
a weak subterfuge. 

Felix surprised him by saying nothing at all. 
Silence on this young man’s part was at all 
times significant. 

“So-There are more confessions to 

come! ” ho said a little dryly. 

He laid his hand on the boy’s shoulder. 
Felix shook it off almost roughly. 
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“ Why should I mind what people choose to 
expect?” he cried: “I’m not going to dance 
to their piping. Look here, Ralph, I dare say 
you mean well, and I’ve always told you every¬ 
thing, but you can push a fellow too far, you 
know.” 

“All right. V\h restrain my devouring 
curiosity,” Ralph said calmly, examining this 
new mood with interest. 


“ There’s nothing to be curious about. When 
there is, I’ll let you know. If you think I’m 
going to bother myself about the gossip of the 

Puerta-” He marched off, with his head 

in-the air. . 


“ Good-night,” said Malleson, taking the key 
from the sereno, who had approached. 

“ Good-night,” Felix echoed, his voice coming 
already faintly out of the darkness, for he 
walked off at a great pace, leaving his friend 
and mentor to ponder in solitude over this new 
and quickly developed humour. Nothing that 
Felix did or could do surprised the older man 
much. He was used to his lavish display of 
emotion, to his fancies and his likings, all of 
them hot, and few of them lasting. 

There had been other fevers through which 
he had nursed the boy patiently, half amused, 
half scornful over his quick convalescence ; yet 
he had, somehow, expected this attack to take 
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powerful hold, and to prove more troublesome. 
It did not disappoint him to find himself mis¬ 
taken, if that was the reading to put on the 
young fellow’s petulance. The love that was 
to raise, to steady, to make a man of him, was 
not in Philippa’s gift.. Malleson, in his blind¬ 
ness, always pictured a ck’fetant future, out of 
which some noble, unknown lady was to step, 
who Should have the making of his young 
cousin in her hands. He never dreamed of 
possible pain to himself; of any call to self- 
sacrifice in the matter. 

Meanwhile, on this, the night of his return to 
Madrid, ho held that he had wasted time enough 
on so frivolous a subject; and, having tossed the 
contents of his portmanteau into a drawer and 
piled his papers on the table, he seized on a 
novel, drew his ancient armchair to the fire, 
and, with a shrug, dismissed Felix from his 
mind. 

Nevertheless, hie remark remained true. 
Everybody looked for but one result from Felix’s 
championship. 

When the rumour, somewhat distorted and 
garbled, reached the two ladies in thejr lonely 
home in the north of the city, there was much 
eloquence and a great deal of bitterness ex¬ 
pended on the affair. Miss Barbara admired 
the spirit that was worthy of a Gordon, but 
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hated that it should be manifested on behalf 
of' so unworthy a subject. She condemned 
Philippa, in spite of "the girl’s pretty apologies 
and, protests; her pouts and her smiles, and 
even Di’s pleadings had won her at the best but 
a cold tolerance. Other things might be for¬ 
given her, but that/she should win or be about 
to win, Felix,, who might have aspired to the 
hand of a Grordon, was not to be forgiven her. 
Miss Barbara had cherished other scheip.es for 
her favourite, and the failure of these was 
visited also on Philippa. 

Mr. Ouvry listened to the buzz of the cafes 
with smiling, contemptuous blandness. It was 
folly, but young men were foolish and rash; 
He crossed one white hand over the other. If 
this were to be the termination of Mrs. Hen- 
shaw’s little troubles, it was well; specially well 
that she should escape them by other aid than 
his. He paid her a little visit, perhaps of con¬ 
gratulation. He spoke playfully of himself as a 
poor man—a very poor man; a man for whom 
wealth had no charms; but he hinted delicately 
that when good fortune fell at the feet of his 
friends he was the first to rejoice. 

Mrs. Henshaw, without directly responding, 
received him graciously. Her plan had suc¬ 
ceeded with less pain to her than she had 
dreaded, and she had bloomed out again into 
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the handsome matron of former days. She let 
Philippa arrange her hair in the most becoming 
fashion, and .adorn it wifh delicate lace# She 
ordered Blake to hide the limp gown and severe 
head-dress out of sight; she wished no reminder 
of her past humiliation. t 

So, when Mr. Ouvry paid lhat timely visit, 
there was restored pleasantness in the gilded 
salon. *The hostess moved and spoke once more 
like a woman who understands what is expected 
of her, and knows how to be agreeable. Mr. 
Ouvry liked agreeable people'. He liked the 
rich rustle of her dress, the faint odour of per¬ 
fume as she moved, the tone of renewed comfort 
in her voice. He sank into the easiest chair, 
and accepted the cup of tea that was offered; 
he listened very complacently, as she skimmed 
airily over the surface of things, touching no 
longer on disturbing topics. He forgave her 
silliness. Women were meant to please and not 
to instruct; and how .much better and wiser was 
this behaviour than tears and protests! H© 
was not going to be indiscreet or to pry, but h© 
let her know, in the most delicate manner, that 
she had his sympathy and approval. 

“Ah, yes,” she answered, not quite able to 
forget that he had shown little eagerness to 
sympathize before, “ if Philippa is happy, I can 
forget all I have suffered at the hands of others, 
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Injuries t( myself I never found it difficult to 
pardon.” 

“ Your charity does you infinite credit,” he 
said, bent on being pleasant. 

“And there is your daughter,” she continued, 
anxious to show him .to what a height of 
magnanimity she cduld rise. “ She must come 
oftener; we must se<? more of her. I bear her 
no grudge; and I have brought Philippa up in 
ignorance of everything. I have always held 
that one’s children should know nothing of old 
family quarrels.” 

“Very right,; most creditable,” he murmured 
again. 

“Of course, she can’t help being Mary’s 
daughter; but I trust I am too just to blame 
her for that; and, after I have settled my dear 
Philippa, I am quite willing to extend my help 
to her. Oh, we,ladies can do a great deal. A 
little bird has whispered a charming plan to 
me,” she nodded mysteriously. 

“I am sure my child would thank you,’*he 
said mildly, “ for any kindness you may wish 
to show her; but, as for plans”—he shrugged 
his shoulders slightly—“ she is but a child, a 
little girl of eighteen.” 

“ Oh, girls of eighteen have their secrets and 
plans, too,” she retorted archly. 

“ Very likely; but, as for myself, I may seem 
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to you very remiss, very lacking in foresight, 
but I really have no intentions for my little Di.” 

“ You want some help, you see. Of course, 
there are few so attractive as my Philippa; but 
Deonys, with a little dressing, would really be 
quite pretty and presentable. We shall see, 
we shall see. 1 promise isAhing, and my own 
dear child must come first*, as is but natural.” 

“ Ah,” said Mr. Ouvry, smiling sadly, “ you 
mothers can always keep your daughters; 
marriage does not separate you; but with us, 
when the lov.er steps in, the father is forgotten. 
No, no. I am in no haste to part with my 
little Di.” 

He spoke truly. Love for her was the 
strongest emotion his nature was capable of. 
It was not of the high or heroic order, but it 
was true so far as it went, lie did not want to 
lose her—at least, not yet. A time might come 
when it would be well to think of these things, 
but it had not yet come. Still, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
corfduct had pleased him, and he marked his 
approval of it by saying carelessly to Di that 
same evening— 

“ My child, you must be a little more atten¬ 
tive to our friend downstairs, eh? ” "■ v 

“ Philippa comes here,” Di answered quickly. 

“ But you don’t go there ? ” 

“ Do you want me to go, padre ? ” 
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**■ There is Mrs. Henshaw; we must try to 
make things a little pleasant for her.” 

“ Do you want to invite her to lunch again ? ” 
she asked, with the remembrance of that hateful 
meal she had shared strong upon her. 

“You can do^that, jf you like; but all I 
meant to suggest Was, that you might run down 
oftener, and spend tin hour with her, in the 
evening. It is good for you, and my* affairs 
take me so much away from you.” 

“ Yery well, padre. Of course, if you wish 
it,” she answered reluctantly ; “ but I am never 
dull.” 

She did not give any reason for her reluct¬ 
ance, and her father did not ask one. Philippa, 
too, seemed hardly to notice that she came less 
often. Philippa was once more all smiles and 
sunshine, as full of merry talk and affectionate’ 
ways, that were' hard to resist, as if Deonys 
had never had a glimpse into the shadowy side 
of her life. She had buried her trouble, and 
expected others to walk serenely as she did 
over its grave. 

Perhaps, of all tKe little circle of people com¬ 
pelled to think urgently of her and her affairs, 
Felix Chester and Deonys Ouvry alone failed to 
fall completely under the old charm. Each 
knew too much. For each the first moment of 
disenchantment had arrived. 
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Di, troubled and burdened by her doubts* 
said to herself a hundred times a day— ' ' ■ 

“ It was he who paid the money, and now he 
will marry her; and it was I who put the 
thought into their minds.” 

This foolish fancy blunted her. Had she 
done him good or ill by h*f impulsive words ? 
She looked at him wistfully every time they 
met, trying to read his heart. She hoped, and 
yet she feared; she had lost her old tranquillity. 

As for Felix, in spite of his anger at Ralph’s 
prophecy, he. went as often as ever to Mrs. 
Henshaw’s drawing-room. Perhaps he forced 
himself to go more frequently, because his feet 
would have preferred to climb higher; perhaps 
because he wished to overlay with many new 
experiences, and to banish from his own memory 
and from hers the recollection of that inter* 
view to which Mrs. Henshaw had summoned 
him. Philippa had not been present. He 
caught himself often wondering if she knew 
anything about, it; if she did, she showed no 
sign. She treated him with the old open and 
confiding friendliness. Slid made not the re¬ 
motest allusion to their late visitor; never 
thanked him for his championship by a single, 
look; told him, indeed, by every tone of her 
voice and turn of her head, that she wished to . 
bury that episode out of sight. 
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But the young man could not obey, or, at 
ast, not at once. He had learned so much 


within these days which he could not forget; 
so much had happened that lie was forced to 
remember. Those blue eyes of his, so frank and 
open in their gaze, were graver now when they 
rested on her; tlie^had a way of hilling some¬ 
times before her merry looks. He had been ,so 
hear, so very near to love; and now*? He 
looked at her strangely, as if she were a dear 
friend who had died. Was she the same 
Philippa whom he had been so eager to defend ? 
Prince Alasnam, if you please, imagined he had 
found the perfect lady; but, when he looked in 
his mirror, behold the beautiful face was blurred 
and dim. 

Mrs. Henshaw was nervously eager in her 
friendliness, and he met all her advances gently, 
very gently. One might say that the young 
man was growing suddenly older, and losing 
something of the boy. 

As often as he could, he would go upstairs 
when Mr. Ouvry was at home, and listen to 
that gentleman’s bland discourse. He proved a 
capital listener. For the most part, Di sat near 
the window, sewing by the light of her own 
little lamp, more diligent now than before. 
Felix played with her birds, teased them, 
wakened them, and made them tumble off their 
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perches; sometimes he looked at her, hut they 
spoke little to each other. 

•But time goes on, and the troubles of heart 
and rnjpd grow less, and love and friendship are 
not the only interests of life. 

December came—the December of sharper airs 
and a sky of more full-toned blue. There were 
hints of coming festivity in the crowded streets, 
and flocks of unhappy turkeys were driven into 
the city, and gorged by relentless hands. 
Felix, in his wanderings 'through the streets 
often watched the process with laughter- the 
melancholy bird pinioned between the knees of 
an old woman seated on .a doorstep: such an 
old woman as one only sees in Spain, yellow 
as parchment, and with lustrous, wicked black 
eyes. She holds the beak open with one hand, 
and with the other pops the pellets of food 
down the reluctant throat; while the brown- 
skinned children dance about her, and clap their 
hands as the plateful disappears. 

While the Plaza Major, where Once the fires 
of the Inquisition were lighted, was being made 
ready for milder Christmas merriment, there 
came one of those sudden scares for which the 
capital of this country is famous. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw woke one morning to find she 
had narrowly missed a great opportunity. To 
have been besieged, barricaded, blockaded; who 
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would not have chosen the discomfort for the 
sake of the fame ? When Ralph Malleson ran 
up to assure the ladies that there was no cause 
for alarm, lie found the elder one writing a 
long account of it all to a correspondent in 
London. Miss Piper had flown down trembling 
to the shelter of fhe Preciados; Miss Barbara, 
who was also present,^jast at her grim looks of 
disapproval, and almost scorn. Philippa was 
dramatically, and with secret glee, detailing all 
the particulars—militia called out; windows of 
all the public buildings bristling with guns; 
three policemen shot.; barricades erected at the 
Toledo gate; grim determination on the part of 
the authorities to defend the capital at all 
hazards. 

“You believe it all, I suppose?” said Ralph, 
glancing at her, and then looking across at Di, 
who sat a little apart, with a smile. 

“ Wicked man ! ” Philippa shook her head 
at him. “ Don’t tell us we haven’t been in 
d&nger! ” 

“ The danger would be about equal if you 
were in London.” 

“ You destroy all the romance. There were 
risings in several places at once. What do you 
think of that ? And but for a little misunder¬ 
standing and want of concentration-” 

“ Fortunately, as it happens, there is always 
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a little want of concentration ; yon may safely 
count on it.” 

Miss Barbara contested that there was 
danger; but that it ill became one who bore 
the name of Gordon to be afraid. Had not 
the Gordons been foremost in every deed of 
valour since the Crusacles * 

“ They will kill the queen,” said Di, from her 
cornei*, interrupting a panegyric on the clan. 

Miss Piper recalled the flight of Isabella, and 
trembled. 

Mrs. Henshaw looked up absorbed from her 
paper. 

“ How the Baird-Browns will envy us, 
Philippa!” she cried. “It is like living in 
the middle of history, you know, instead of 
reading musty dates. What a mercy it was, 
my child, you didn’t go out to buy the flowers 
you spoke of! How can one think of new caps 
in times like these! They might have shot you. 

I shudder to think pf it.” 

“Do I look like a dangerous conspirator?” 
said Philippa, arching her brows, and smiling 
on them all. • v;. 

Then Mr. Malleson was discovered by the 
lady at her desk. 

“Do come here, you dear good man,” she 
said, “and tell me all you know. Are things , 
quiet again? Are the rioters subdued ? Have 
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the authorities prevailed, or is there more 
danger ? ” Her pen ‘ hovered eagerly over the 
paper. 

Malleson went over to her, and did his best 
to satisfy her thirst for horrors. He drew an 
alarming picture; he was as sensational as a 
young reporter ofi bis trial. The lady’s fears 
were working. Her pen was rapidly recording 
his grave sentences. Miss Piper had drawn 
near, and was listening with bated breath. 

Everybody started when the. door suddenly 
opened. Miss Piper’s hand went up to still the 
fluttering of her heart. The poor lady was 
crushed and dismayed by the severity of Miss 
Barbara’s glances more than by all the flying 
rumotrs of disturbance. 

It was only Blake, who entered «with a note. 
Philippa took it. “For you, mamma,” she 
said, inquisitively examining the seal. “ What 
an official-looking document! ” 

“If there is danger, it i$ the ambassador’s 
duty to protect us as British subjects,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw in a calm voice. “ I know my privi¬ 
leges.” She looked round at the company. 
“ Philippa, do you remember how kind that 
delightful consul in Italy—no, in France—I 
forget his name, was to us ? ” 

“ Never mind him just now, mamma. Do 
put us out of suspense.” 

. rot. n. 
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She broke the seal with careless dignity, 
while they all looked on with curious eyes. She 
read the communication slowly, then she let her 
arm drop, holding the sheet loosely in one hand. 
She looked round her, addressing them all. 

“ Of course, I know it is one’s duty to dis¬ 
regard danger. I have pdWays thought it a 
great want of breeding to show one’s feelings 
too much—a calm restraint; and no English¬ 
woman can forget Brussels and Waterloo, though 

I always did pity the Duchess of-dear me! 

I’ve forgotten her name. Such a sad spoiling 
of her ball .” 1 

“ Mamma, mamma! ’’ said Philippa im¬ 
patiently, dancing up to her, “ you keep us all 
in torture. Are we to be secretly assassinated, 
or put into a Black Hole, or what ? ” She 
peeped over her mother’s shoulder, and glanced 
at the note. “ Mrs. St. John ! ” she said wonder- 
ingly. 

“I hope she dqesn’t mean to insult us by 
offering us American protection! ” said Miss 
Barbara with indignant emphasis. 

“ An invitation,” said Philippa, reading 
further. “ A ball at the American minister’s ! ” 
Her eyes sparkled. “Di, my child, the mes¬ 
senger must have taken a note upstairs for you. 
Isn’t it splendid? Worth a dozen revolutions.” 

“ A ball! ” Miss Barbara rose with grim 
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looks. “ This is no time for dancing, and suck 
follies, when any moment we may be attacked 
in our own homes. But there’s a lightness 
about some people you have little need to 
expect from their years and their grey heads. 
I’ll be going home. There will be a card from 
that silly woman lying fin- me to answer. I’ll 
Jet her know my opinion of such conduct, when 
folks would be better employed thinking 
seriously of their end.” 

Miss Piper, in spite of this gloomy view of 
matters, secretly hoped she might also find an 
invitation directed to lierself, and the Lope 
buoyed her up against Miss Barbara’s depressing 
hints and allusions. She no longer proposed to 
accompany her friend, as she would formerly 
have done ; she would almost rather have faced 
the rebels alone. 

“There can’t be any sin in a little social 
gathering—to keep up one’s spirits ? ” she hinted 
wistfully. 

“ It is one’s duty to go.” Mrs. Ilenshaw gave 
a little sigh. “ For my dear child’s sake I 
must exert myself; and, I believe, I was never 
considered a coward. What a good tiling we 
brought your pink silk, Philippa, and my 
lavender satin.” 

The talk having drifted from war and disaster 
into a more peaceful channel, interesting only 
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to feminine minds, Malleson, who had been an 
amused listener, rose to leave, hut at a whispered 
word from Deonys, he crossed the room and 
offered to escort Miss Piper past the teeming 
dangers of the streets. 

“ Oh, thank you,” she said, looking up at 
him with meek, grateful .eyes, and clinging to 
his arm. “ I am a little afraid; I dare say it 
is very silly—hut not with you.” 

“ I’ll take good care of you,” he said pleas¬ 
antly. 

She went over to kiss Di and whisper to 
her— 

“ My dear, I am not at all afraid—with him. 
Such a gentleman! He reminds me of my dear 
Robert—and so old a friend. And, you know, 
we can’t all he Miss Barbara Gordons.” 

“ Ralph is quite to he trusted,” said Hi with 
a smile; “ and he will let me know how you got 
home.” 

As the two passed out, Major Gihhs was an¬ 
nounced, and came in, large, well-preserved, and 
important, giving Miss Piper one finger to shake 
in passing, and honouring Ralph with a nod. 

“ I met that young fellow Chester just now,”' 
he said. “ Wants to see some of the fun, he says. 
Poor fun, I tell him ! ” A . 

“ Oh, lie’s all right,” said Malleson carelessly. 
“ He’ll look after himself.” ‘ 
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“ I r came to protect the ladies,” the major 
answered. “ Women are always afraid. Call this 
a revolution—after India ! ” He stalked in 
with a contemptuous wave of the hand. He 
adjusted the glass in his eye, and while he was 
delivering his greeting, he spied out the note 
that had caused such <1 flutter in the breasts of 
all present. 

“Ah, Mrs. St. John,” he said. “Got mine 
last night—always secures me early. Fine 
woman that. Of course, you will go, ladies ? ” 

* “We thought of it, as an example, to show 
we are not afraid.” 

“ And even if we don’t enjoy ourselves, we 
shall he supported by a strong sense of duty,” 
said Philippa, with dancing eyes. 

“ Of course you will go. They manage 
things very well at the Legation, but nothing 
to us, you know—nothing to us. Must get you 
introduced to our chief and his lady.” 

“ It might be useful in case of danger,” said 
Mrs. Henshaw, still thinking of the protection 
that was her due as a British subject. 

“And in case of balls,” said Philippa 

smiling. 

“I’ll manage it. You trust to me,” said 
the major loftily. “Nothing to be afraid of— 
nothing at all. Lady Louisa a particular 
friend of mine. I’ll arrange it.” 
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“And yon will take us under your care?” 
said Philippa demurely. “You see, Major 
Gibbs, we are not used to such gre^t people, 

and we might bow at the wrong place, or-’ 

“ Philippa,” her mother protested, “ with 

your education and advantages-=- ” 

But the major was bowing gallantly. 

“ I’ll take care of you ; never fear. Nothing 
to be alarmed at. I’ll coach you. I’ll see you 
safe through it. Bless you, they are my dearest 
friends; there’s nothing they wouldn't do for 
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CHAPTER VI. 

“ Less of sentiment than sense had Katie.” 

At this time in far-off England the dull Novem¬ 
ber sky brooded sullen and revengeful over 
London. 

It was raining, and the wind was high; the 
anger , of the heavens was poured out on the 
patient and unresisting earth, and men’s hearts 
“were heavy within them. Perhaps in no 
quarter did the day seem more dreary than in 
the western suburb of Kensington, where the 
whirl and danee of the passive leaves, and the 
shrill whistle of the wind, that shook the few 
still clinging to the naked branches, emphasized 
the gloom. Kensington pays dear for its summer 
beauty by its autumn sadness. 

In a house that looked remotely and with a 
sidelong glance into the Hardens, a lady sat at 
work. The drawing-room window commanded 
a group of tossing trees, swayed this way and 
that at the will of the wind, yielding reluctantly 
at every blast a last sere and rustling dole. 
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The lady, who was thin and elderly, and who 
was dressed with a certain neat and sprightly 
care, looked up now and again to shake her 
head and give a little sigh. The sigh was for 
Paris, the paradise of all Madame- Lavoisier’s 
dreams—Paris, where alone you can be always 
gay. Madame Lavoisier was a Scotchwoman 
by birth and French only by marriage. Yet she 
persuaded herself that the land of your adoption 
is your true Fatherland; the mere accident of 
having been .born elsewhere ought not to be 
reckoned against you. 

“ I am French,” she was wont to say, with 
true Gallic animation. “ French to the tips of 
my fingers.” They were long fingers,‘swift and 
neat, fingers that pleaded for her. “But for 
you, my child, would I linger in this climate— 
atrocious, farouche, barbaric! ” 

Miss Bell Fullarton, to whom this was ad¬ 
dressed received this praise of France with a 
certain coldness. Madame Lavoisier had been 
her governess, and was now her companion and 
guardian, and she loved her well, but she did 
not love her love of Paris. 

“You are a bad patriot,” she would say 
severely, “the Scotch and the French have 
always been allies—a proud thing for France] 
—but as for Scotland, there is no country like 
it under the sun, and there are no people like 
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Scotch people. Yon must learn to love your 
country.” 

This* fiercely loyal young person presently 
joined the lady, whose thoughts were lingering 
about the capital made beautiful by Baron 
Haussman and tjie third Napoleon. That was 
the Paris to live in^ but even the Paris of the 
Commune would be letter than no Paris. 

Miss Bell wore a waterproof, buttoned closely 
and a small hat that suggested deerstalking and 
Highland moors. The face under the hat was 
comely, though the cheekbones were perhaps a 
trifle high for beauty; the upper lip too long 
(the young lady gloried in these evidences of 
her nationality), but the eyes were blue and 
straightforward, the mouth and chin firm, and 
the hair of that pale reddish gold that would 
redeem the plainest features. 

“ I am going out to walk,” she said ; “ will 
you come ? ” 

“ I, my child! ” Madame Lavoisier shivered. 
4 ‘It would kill me; and you—you will wet your 
feet.” 

“Wet my feet here— here,” said Bell with 
scorn, glancing at her neat and serviceable 
boots, “where it does not even know how to 
rain properly! If I wore going to cross 
Kylmure Moor you might talk—there would be 
some credit to be got out of one’s boots, but here! ” 
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“ Here is bad enough, I think. If it were 
Paris, now—one has the best of- everything in 
Paris. The sun shines there.” 

“ And does it never rain there, and snow 
there, and does the east wind never blow there ? 
I remember the last time- 

“ Ah, the last time ! Bell, you will not say 
anything against that beautiful, perfect time! ” 

Miss Bell’s fair face flushed very slightly, the 
faintest access of colour under the little hat, and 
then she frowned. 

“ Oh, you silly woman ! ” she said. “ If you 
want to be reminded of your Paris, go out to 
the High Street, and look at the shops. There 
is frivolity for you.” 

“ Ah! the shops.” Madame shook her head 
softly. “ When I go it is but to pity the poor 
people, those who buy and those who sell; they 
have no sense of beauty or grace, these poor 
English, it is all solid, good, heavy.” 

“ There I am at' one with you,” said Bell, 
buttoning her glove with neat dexterity; “ only 
I’m not sure about the solidity or the goodness. 
I think, for my part, it’s mostly sham. English 
people are so superficial, they never do anything 
thoroughly.” 

She said this with great severity. It was a 
favourite grievance. Madame Lavoisier had 
listened to it often, and with her French love 
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of the light handling of every topic, she a little 
dreaded it. 

“ About you going out alone,” she remarked, 
by way. of diversion; “it is a thing that 
troubles me. English misses do not go out 
walking alone.”* 

“ I am not an English miss,” Bell answered 
with great scorn. “ I am grateful to have been 
born in a country where one may retain a little 
independence. As for you going out with me, 
you know very well it is all nonsense. You 
never meant to do it.” 

“ But for the atrocious climate-” Madame 

took another glance at the tossing trees. 

“ It’s a poor little climate, only half in earnest, 
like everything else here,” said Bell, her eyes 
following the same direction. “Think of the 
Kylmure Moor, with two or three feet of snow 
on it. The first big flakes fell there in the 
middle of October, and here, in the end of 
November, they lose heart before they get half 
way from the sky, and turn into this miserable 
mist.” 

Madame Lavoisier did think of Kylmure, and 
drew a little nearer the fire. 

“Good-bye, you dreadful salamander,” said 
Bell, marching to the door; “ I’m going out 
to face these weak little elements, and you are 
going to roast yourself and dream of Paris.” 
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Madame Lavoisier fell back into the chair, 
and certainly did as she was bid. She had a 
great hospitality for every memory of that gay 
centre of the world. She thought in French. 
She spolce the language with commendable 
purity, and, naturally, she thought in it with 
yet greater ease. She had taught Bell to have 
a certain fluency in her favourite tongue. She 
had been able, for instance, to take her share 
in the conversation during that last memorable 
flight across the channel, when they had had 
the benefit of .Monsieur Adolphe’s guidance; 
but Bell spoke French with a hopelessly acute 
Scotch- accent. Madame sighed over this very 
often. It seemed to point to failure, to neglect 
on her part. Nothing would remedy it but a 
lengthened stay in the capital, and the benefit 
of constant conversation in the purest Parisian. 
When madame’s mind reached this point, she 
always thought of a certain M. Adolphe, a 
youthful cousin of her late husband—a young 
man, ‘bright-eyed, pigeon-breasted, with a care¬ 
fully waxed moustache, and the finest manners 
and the best heart in the world. 

Bell certainly wasted no thoughts on this 
Parisian exquisite as she went with firm, rapid 
step towards Hammersmith. She had a great 
many more important things to do. She had, 
for instance, the whole of England, or, at least, 
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the whole of London, to reform and reorganize; 
and tint was mission enough, surely, for the 
most zealous apostle. Everything she saw was 
wrong, and she burned to set it in order. 
She had an immense appetite for helpfulness. 
Naturally her attention was first given to the 
girls of her ownr^agd: she had made a great 
study of English ^irls, and she had weighed 
them and found them wanting. The few 
whom she met went hurrying through the 
storm, pale-faced and shivering, struggling 
weakly to hold up umbrellas, and to gather 
the folds of flimsy waterproofs over their 
flounces, blown about as helplessly as the whirl¬ 
ing leaves. 

Bell, her cheeks glowing, the raindrops 
shining on her bright hair, her step free and 
elastic, despising the wind as a very feeble^ 
enemy indeed, looked at them with a great deal, 
of lofty compassion. 

“They sit poking over the fire reading, or 
rather skimming over novels—I never knew an 
English girl who read a book—-no wonder their 
cheeks are. white! They are as afraid of cold 
as if it were a wild animal about to devour 
them; they seem to dread that they will melt 
under the merest shower.” This was something 
of what she told herself. She longed to take 
each one she met by the arm and to say to her. 
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“ Come and walk with me to Kew Gardens; 
it’s not much of a walk, but it’s all one can 
manage in this poor, flat country of yours- I’ll 
engage to send you home with an appetite for 
dinner. You won’t stuff yourself at the pastry¬ 
cooks, and declare that the sight of roast beef 
makes you ill after that.”* 

“ If there were any sensible people to join in 
it, I would get up a dress society,” she went on 
with her soliloquy. “ Nobody should he allowed 
to wear any boots but McMurdoch’s; he has 
some idea of following the line of the foot, and 
doesn’t pinch your toes into a shapeless mass. 
-And we should get all the homespun for dresses 
manufactured for ourselves. But. first one 
would need to remake the people.” She shook 
her head. “ That would be a harder task than 
to remodel their gowns.” 

As she went on, leaving Hammersmith, its 
narrow streets, bridges, crowded houses behind, 
she saw many other things that gave her food 
for adverse criticism. 

If the boots of the girls displeased her by 
their texture and shape, the inadequately clothed 
feet of the little children of the poorer orders 
called forth much disapproval. Bell considered 
these shabby shoes and stockings a sinful waste 
of money, as well as a lasting injustice to the 
wearers. She thought of the bare limbs and 
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uncovered heads of her small Highland com¬ 
patriots with proud superiority. Whoever 
heard of a Highland child taking cold or falling 
into consumption, she wondered, with sublime 
indifference to statistics. 

Dwelling on the subject in this light, she 
suddenly remembered Miss Amelia Townsend. 
This young lady Ijpved on the outskirts of 
Hammersmith, and had lately written two 
notes to Bell, to announce that she had a bad 
cold, and to describe her symptoms and sensa¬ 
tions with some minuteness. Bell, it is to be 
confessed, read these effusions with a trifle of 
contempt—this anxious analysis of their suffer¬ 
ings was one of ^he little failings of her English 
sisters for which she found but scant sympathy; 
yet the next day she had walked across half 
London to find some particular remedy in which 
she had faith, and had sent it to Miss Town¬ 
send with characteristic instructions. Now 
she determined to go and see whether her 
patient had proved obedient. 

Bell’s face wore a decided “ I told you so ” 
look when she found Miss Townsend stretched 
on a sofa before a large fire, curtains and doors 
all carefully closed, and an array of little 
medicine bottles on a table near her. 

“How good of you to come and see me.” 
The invalid held out a languid hand. 
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“How are you?” 

“ Not well—far from well.” She began to 
give an account of her sensations. 

Bell walked round the end of the sofa and 
inspected the bottles, reading the labels gravely. 

“ See how hard it is to cure me,” said Miss 
Townsend, watching heV. y 

“ To kill you, I should my." 

“ Your stuff is there, too, Bell; but I haven’t 
got so far yet. And I got your note, too,” 
she smiled. 

“I might as well not have written it, I see,” 
said Bell gravely, ending her .survey and taking 
up her station as far as possible from the fire. 

“Oh, Bell, dear, but I ooukln’t go out and 
walk you know, in such weather, and with the 
doctor telling me I mud take such care.” 

“ I believe that doctor must have a great 
weight on his conscience,” said Bell impres¬ 
sively, “ if ho has any conscience left. He is 
saying what he thinks you will like best.” 

“ He says I have a very delicate constitution,” 
said Miss Townsend, unwilling to part with this 
interesting possession. “ And really, dear, don’t 
you think he ought to know best ? ” 

“Oh, I could tell you that, too,” said Bell 
calmly. “If he had told you you were doing 

P i, best to have no constitution at all, he 
d only have been speaking the truth.” 
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“ And yet you urge me to go out! 

“ It yvould make even me delicate to live 
here,” said Bell, unfastening her waterproof. 
“ I feel tired already in this atmosphere; and, 
as for you, the life is just oozing out of you.” 

“ Oh, I am n^)t really very ill,” said the 
invalid, hardly caring to follow her sympthms 
quite so far; “ only needing a little care.” 

“ I’ll tell you what you need. You Want a 
cold plunge hath every morning, and a six-mile 
walk after it, and no more late hours or dancing 
in hot rooms and eating indigestible suppers. 
I’ll undertake to cure you and give you a new. 
constitution in six weeks,” 

“ Ah! but I am not a Spartan like you. 
You must give me up, Bell; you must confine 
your hopes to your own countrywomen, unless 
they are all as brave as you.” 

I don’t think I’m particularly brave.’ 

“ You are afraid of nothing.” 

“ I don’t know. 1 haven't tried everything 
yet. I dare say I might be a coward in some 
matters.” 

“ Not brave to come out all this way, on a 
day like this ? ” 

“ That needs no courage ; it’s pleasure. 
What I should need courage for would he to 
endure your life for a day-. 

Miss Townsend laughed. 

VOL. XI. 
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“ I’m afraid we couldn’t exchange places. 
I’m sorry I’m such a disappointment to you, 
Bell. Haven't you any Scotch friends or 
cousins—you are all cousins, aren’t you?—to 
sympathize with you ? ” 

“ I have only one cousin, r and she is half 
Spahish. I don’t .know very much about her, 
hut I dare say she has keen brought up in a 
very silly way.” 

“ That is comforting. I think I should like 
that cousin of yours.” 

“ I have never seen her. Amelia, I must go. 
I do you no good, and I am dreadfully uncom¬ 
fortable in this hot room.” 

“ Yes, go. You remind me of a wild bird 
shut up in a cage, Bell. I wish I had your 
strength and, though you won’t let me say it, 
your baldness. But I am content with my 
cage. I’ll send you a little note to tell you 
how I feel, to-morrow.” 

“If you would .send me a note to say you 
would walk over to lunch, I should like that 
much better. I should take care that there 
was nothing to disagree with you.” 

“ The cure would be worse than the disease,” 
said Miss Townsend, laughing. “Bell, my 
dear, you must give me up; I am hopelessly 
.English.” 

enow. You can’t help it, 1 suppose.” 
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“ I’m afraid not. I advise you to adopt the 
Spanish cousin,” Miss ■ Townsend retorted as 
Bell said good-bye. 

She took her departure with the greater speed 
Because she had received a new inspiration, and 
when this energetic yopng lady became pos¬ 
sessed of an idea, she* was immediately impatient 
to examine it alone. 

• On her way home, criticism was content to 
remain dormant. If there were young persons 
who were rash enough to clothe their feet in 
flimsy kid, Bell had no eyes for* them. The 
children with shoes and stockings passed un¬ 
challenged ; the thriftless and the shiftless 
Southern ways for once escaped rebuke. She 
was reckoning with herself instead. She had 
a lively and workable conscientiousness, and 
was as prompt to exact any duty of herself as 
she was to insist on its fulfilment by others. 
And she had become aware of a neglected duty. 

The storm had increased in force, but she 
never felt it. She walked with a free, resolute 
step and upright carriage, her head erect, her 
blue eyes absent and thoughtful, rather than 
keenly observant as usual. There was a certain 
charm, for those who had power to see it, in 
this independent, erect, almost defiant figure— 
this girl, who was taking herself to task with 
almost laupliable earnestness. 
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“Amelia Townsend was quite right,” she 
was assailing herself; “ I had no business to 
go and lecture her, when all the time I have 
been neglecting my nearest obligation. That 
poor child is my only cousin, and what have I ’ 
ever tried to do for her? Npthing but write 
to her twice a year.” •" 

The ghosts of those old letters seemed to rise, 
in the‘misty, rain-washed road, and to reproach 
her. Bell remembered vagrant sentences from 
them here and there, and she was ashamed to 
remember them. She might have made them 
so much more sensible and urgent and impres¬ 
sive. She thought of all the sentiments with 
which she might have overwhelmed and dis¬ 
mayed poor l)i, and she was angry with herself. 

When she reached home she walked straight 
to the drawing-room, where, soothed by the 
gathering darkness and her dreams of France, 
Madame Lavoisier had fallen into a gentle 
slumber. She started as the door was briskly 
opened, and instinctively put up her hand to 
arrange the lace upon her head. 

“ Bell, my child, it is you ? Are you drowned 
—half dead ? ” 

“I am very well,” said Bell, kneeling down 
on the fender-stool, and lifting up a fresh, rosy 
cheek to he kissed. She did not care much lor 
kissing, but madame did; and Bell liked to 
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indulge people’s fancies, except in the matter 
of clothing and food and the general conduct 
of life. “ Y ou ought to have been out. Don't 
you know it is very bad for you to sleep in the 
‘day?” 

She lifted tfye great, ornamental, shining 
poker as she spoke, and broke the lumps of coal 
into fragments. Sht? never used the serviceable 
little “ curate,” on the principle of rfot en¬ 
couraging shams. The vexation of the house¬ 
maid's soul was not to he taken into account 
where a great principle was concerned. 

The flames leaped up, and showed a very 
earnest young face, the raindrops still sparkling 
on the bright hair. 

“ I have an idea,” said Bell, addressing her¬ 
self to the red glow. 

“ Ah! ” said madame, clasping her hands 
dramatically, “ you are going to leave this 
dreadful, barbarous England ; you are going to 
listen to my prayers.” . 

“ I have thought of that, too,” she answered, 
with a demure smile. “1 have sometimes 
thought that we might give up the house-” 

“ And go to Paris ! ” Madame’s action became 
lively. ♦ 

The winters in Kylmure are glorious! It’s 
a pity to lose them all. I long to see real, clean, 
respectable snow again.” 
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■ Her companion sank back with an expressive 
#hiver. 

“But in the meantime,” Bell continued, “we 
can do nothing. We have this house till 
spring. I have been thinking a great deal this 
afternoon about my cousin, Deynys Ouvry,” 

“ You would go to Spain.? ” Madame began 
to revive a little. ** 

Oncfe away from this dreary England, and all 
things were possible. Visions of M. Adolphe and 
the sunny boulevards floated before hor eyes, 
“No,” said^Bell, shattering this dream ruth¬ 
lessly, “ I shall ask her to come here. She is 
my only cousin; I have neglected her shame* 
fully. - I hope she is not silly, like her name; 
but, whatover she is, I ought to do something 
for her. I dare say she has never had any one 
to tell her things, living alone with my uncle. 
She has had a great deal against her. I should 
like very much to do something for her.” 

There was a great deal of kindness in the 
blue eyes, and her heart was warming towards 
the young cousin for whom so much might be 
done. 

“ Fortunately, there has been no such great 
loss of time,” she went on, as she. met with no 
interruption. “ She is a mere child, I believe— 
a child, that is, to me. No doubt she will con¬ 
sider me very old.” 
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“A charming woman is never old,” said 
madame, not quite certain hbw mucli she liked 
this plan, and meeting it with a general remark. 

“ That’s a very pretty compliment,” said Bell, 
with a. laugh; “but it doesn’t take away a 
single day from qiy twenty-six years. But you 
know I don’t like'io Be thought young. It 
would be much nicer if Deonys would look on 
me as a grown-up friend; I could do hef more 
good.” 

“ And you think she will come?” 

Madame privately wondered .whether the 
young stranger would show much alacrity in 
accepting the invitation. To be done good to 
is not what one thinks of first when one is. 
eighteen. 

“ I hope so,” said Boll soberly. “ I will write 
to her very urgently. And we must be very 
kind to her. I have a fancy that she is gentle 
and a little, just a very little, silly, perhaps; 
but she is young,” said thjs person of exalted 
age; “ and I do want to be very fond of 
her;” 

“ You will Avrite to her ? ” 

“ Oh, yes; at once. It is only a Aveek or two 
before my usual time. I dare say she won’t be 
able to come before spring; but I’ll write and 
get the thing settled at once.” 

“ But you will take off this first ? ” said 
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rnadame, with her fine smile, touching the wet 
cloak with a dainty finger. 

Bell started up. 

“ To he sure! I’m breaking one of my own 
rules. Never mind; you know I never catch 
cold.” 
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CHAPTER VII. 

“ Her gown' should be of goodlincss, well ribbon’d with 
renown ; . 

Purfill’d with pleasure in ilk place, furrit with fine 
fasliioiin.” 

The letter was duly written, and went npon its 
way, and in course of time fell into Di’s hands. 
She received it with very mingled feelings. 
Letters from England were rare. ITer father 
had long ceased to have any connection with 
that country, and Di’s one correspondent had 
never given her any particular pleasure. 

Her cousin’s tone, though kind, had always 
made her feel as if she were very ignorant and 
unambitious, and quite absurdly contented with 
her surroundings. This time the half yearly 
missive had come before it w r as due, and I)i felt 
that it was hardly fair to make her uncomfort¬ 
able a whole month too soon. Then it flung 
the burden of debt upon her shoulders, and the 
answering of Bell’s letters was, as she had con¬ 
fided to Felix, a task that had no comfort in it. 
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So it has to be confessed that she examined 
the address, written with neat preciseness, and 
the various postmarks, and contented herself for 
the moment with that inspection. She slipped 
the envelope unopened into her pocket till a less 
busy hour. r 

For she was living in stirring times. There 
was, for one thing, Mrs. Sc. John’s ball at the 
American Legation, about which everybody 
was talking. Deonys had duly received a card 
for herself. It was the first invitation of the, 
kind she had ever received, and she looked at it 
curiously. She was - rather proud of it. It 
triumphantly proved that she was grown up; 
it was as good as a certificate of age, and was 
very soothing after Bell’s uncomfortable way 
of pointing out how young she was. But she 
never for a moment meant to accept it. She 
disliked and mistrusted Mrs. St. John, and she 
felt it would be a sort of treason to partake of 
her hospitality, and to pretend to be grateful 
for it. Besides, the thought of a ball had more 
of terror than of fascination for her. She had 
never learnt to dance; it would be melancholy 
to sit still; but it would be more than melancholy 
to attempt and to fail. Then she would h&ye 
to talk French. She knew that people of many 
nationalities attended these assemblies, and that 
all the pretty things and all the polite things 
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were uttered by these very refined people in the 
court language of the world. She had, besides, 
no dress; she could not go in a white frock, 
that had grown too short at the sleeves. So, 
on all these very important grounds, she’ made 
tip her mind to decline. 

“What am I to'.say, padre?” she asked, 
showing her father the dainty card when he 
came to her in the evening. “ It is my* very 
first Invitation, and I want to refuse it in the 
finest and most correct words. It feels very 
grand to say no.” 

“But why should you say no?” he asked, 
examining the card with some intentness. 

“ Oh, I meant only for myself; here's another 
for you. I’ve got to do my refusing on my own 
account. That makes it very responsible.” 

“ But why refuse at all ? ” said her father 
again. “ As for me, such things are not much 
in my way; but you—you are just at the age 
for pleasures.” 

t “I’m too young,” said Di, laughing, “or too 
old. I think I must have missed over the bit 
of me that was meant for balls. I don’t want 
to go, padre.” 

“You can’t tell how you will like it till you 
try.” ; . . 

“I don’t think I want to try.” 

“ Ah! youth, youth! ” said Mr. Ouvry, with a 
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melancholy smile, “ don’t be in hjiste to re¬ 
linquish your legitimate pleasures, my child. 
Age will come and hard experiences all tod soon*”; 

“Let me stay at home with you,” said 
Deonys, to whom this vapouring, sentimental 
fashion of speech was always, sacred, touching 
her quickly by its hint at .past sorrows. “ Let 
me stay at home with you*,' dear old padre.” 

Mr. Ouvry put an arm round her waist, and 
let her lean her head on his shoulder; but he 
allowed himself to look rather vaguely out of 
the window., 

“ Do you know what everybody will say, Di ? 
They will say that 1 am the stern father so 
commonly represented in fiction, and you the 
unfortunate princess, whom 1 have confined in 
a tower. It is always a tower, I think.” 

“ It doesn't matter what, people say,” said Di, 
who disliked to rule her actions on this principle, 
“so long as it isn’t true, and it is all nonsense.” 

“And there are other grounds,” he continued, 
gently. “ We must not be selfish ; we must 
not think only of ourselves; we must sacrifice 
ourselves sometimes, if it is to give pleasure to 
others.” • 

“ Do you think the St. Johns want us so 
much ? ” ' 

“They have paid you the compliment Vtjf 
asking you.” 
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“ Of course, I know they want you,” she 
shid, speaking from sincere conviction; “but 
me? ” . • 

“ Suppose I should want you ?” 

“ You can have me at borne always.” 

She did not jpean to reproach him, as he 
knew very well; but her gentle opposition 
stimulated: him to carry his point. lie had not 
cared much about it before; but to disagree 
with this bland gentleman was never the way 
to gain your end. He began to think again 
that Deonys was a little selfish. 

“ I don’t ask many things of you. I am not 
very exacting, 1 think,” he said mildly, “not 
perhaps altogether the fierce father of novels 
we were talking of a moment ago—eh, I)i ? 
and it grieves me, my child, to see you think¬ 
ing only of your own pleasure.” 

“ Of course, I will go if you wish it,” she 
answered quickly. She was a little shocked to 
be again charged with selfisjmcss. 

“1 do wish it, my dear.” 

“ Then it is settled.” She drew herself a 
trifle away, and looked at him. “ But you will 
find me a dreadful trouble. Going to balls is 
like being married ; you never have anything 
to put on. One would think you had gone 
without clothes all your life before.” 

“So you,do know something about balls? 
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Where did you gather all this ripe experience ? ” 
He smiled at her with mild indulgence. 

“ Oh, I know. You will have to ’give me a 
dress, padre, and slippers and gloves, and I 
don’t know all what.” 

“And we shall be ruined, # eh? Well, well, 

• m 77 
that con be managed, too, I dare say—that 

little matter of a toilet. 'And we must choose 

something of the best, something very good 

indeed. You will get your friend to help you.” 

“Oh, yes, Philippa will help me,” she an¬ 
swered. She,lmd perfect confidence in Philippa’s 
taste in costume; but very little in her own 
power to wear her finer}'- successfully. 

“ The emancipated princess must look like a 
princess. You are growing up, Di; you are no 
longer a child.” 

“ No; and if you make me go to balls, you 
will find that I am very grown-up indeed ! If 
I come out of my shell, I’ll never be able to go 
back—never ; and I’ll cost a great deal more.” 

He did not heed her playful words; he was 
looking at her with some intentness. She 
seemed to have suddenly sprang up into woman¬ 
hood before his eyes, into slender and graceful 
maidenhood. He remembered Mrs. Heushaw’s 
words, he had remembered them throughout all 
this discussion; they had to a certain degree 
influenced him. 'A month ago he would have 
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said that Di was a child. She might then have 
refused a dozen invitations with his entire 
approbation, but now it seemed to him she was 
noionger the little girl he had chosen to think 
her; she was growing womanly, and her face, 
with its serene, q]ear eyes, was very fair. Mrs. 
Henshaw had hmtod.that Di was pretty, but her 
father knew that slffe was a great deal more 
than that. He did not want the lady’s offered 
help; he did not want to lose his daughter—at 
present. He was very fond of her. But he 
could imagine a time when she should have to 
relinquish this early youth and charm, and 
when he himself might possibly have developed 
a few more likings and desires. One could never 
tell what might happen. In the meantime, it 
seemed a pity to stand aloof and to let all the 
. prizes fall into the lap of another. 

Of all these vague, half-formed thoughts he* 
said not a word aloud, but he continued to look 
at his daughter closely <tnd with growing 
content. 

“You are like me—like what I used to be as 
a young man,” he said suddenly. 

“Am I?” She looked surprised. She was 
about to have said, “I thought I was like mamma, 
only not. pretty,” but she checked herself. 

If is very nice of you to say that, padre, 
but I don’t think I have a neat straight nose 
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like you, mine curls up a little at the end; it is 
a nose of good intentions, it begins well, but it 
fails half way.” 

She was thinking all tbe while, “ It’s a good 
thing I don’t add to his trouble by reminding 
him of mamma.” 

He laughed a little, And kissed her lightly on 
the forehead. 

“Wait till you see the waking princess,” he 
said. He, too, was thinking, “ she is not like her 
mother,” and the thought gave him great satis¬ 
faction. 

So the difficult question of the ball was settled; 
and, as usual, it had been found possible tcf 1 
count, safely on Hi's sweet temper. She did 
not like the prospect of ending her chrysalis 
stage and turning into a gay butterfly, but 
she had given her promise, and there was an 
.end of it. 

She presently discovered that she was to have 
a great many companions. Mrs. Henshaw had 
declared it to be a sacred obligation to go—to 
show that, as a British subject, you were above 
the paltry fears that agitated the breasts of 
others—and she hoped she was equal to what¬ 
ever was expected of her. Miss Barbara, who 
pronounced it no time for fooling when you 
might be robbed at any moment of your family 
plate or your life, announced, to everybody’s suf- 
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prise, that she meant to be present to look after 
Beonys. 

“I knew her mother,” she said majestically, 
to all who cared to listen. “ I would expect to 
be haunted by her ghost if I didn’t do my duty 
by that child as if she was my own. I never 
was the One to shrink from what’s right, and, 
though my moires not just the newest fashion, 
I'd like to know if that’s to hinder me sheltering 
a poor motherless bairn, when she goes into 
temptation! ” 

Di smiled, but she thanked her old friend. 
She was not afraid of Miss Barbara’s large 
moire antique presence being any restraint on 
her, as Philippa hinted; she thought of it rather 
as a comfortable shield and defence. 

The two girls drew together in renewel 
friendship over this great prospect. It was a 
relief to have some new ground to stand upon, 
some neutral meeting-point where past differ¬ 
ences might be lost sight r>f. In matters of 
taste Philippa reigned supreme, and it was 
pretty to witness her eager anxiety that Beonys 
should outshine everybody else, and beam forth 
a veritable princess. 

Mr. Ouvry had been indulgent in the matter 
of a cheque, and shopping became the absory^g 
occupation of the day. 

Felix found no one but Mrs. Henshaw at * 
VOL. n. 28 
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home when he called. He was a little absent 
in his manner at this time, and listened with 
a divided mind to the lady’s talk, though it 
seemed to him afterwards that she had said a 
great deal, and had been more than ordinarily 
confidential. Formerly, he, had extracted 
much private fun out of .her little collection 
of sentiments, but now hi? feeling for her was 
more a kind of pity. He took infinite pains to 
be kind and courteous, but he was amused no 
longer; and she, though she talked with great 
seeming frankness, was never quite at her ease 
with this changed and silent young man. He 
knew too much ; strive as she might, she could 
never forget that, and there were hours when she 
almost hated him for it. 

She mentioned that Philippa had gone out 
shopping with Miss Ouvry, and even named the 
street where they were probably to be found, 
but Felix did not go in search of them; he went 
instead for a walk. He took at this time 
long solitary stretches across the bare country, 
on foot or on horseback, “ in search of back¬ 
grounds,” as he told Ralph, who professed sur¬ 
prise at this new freak. 

So, while he was walking with steady, swing¬ 
in g., s teps towards Caravanchel, the two girls 
were left in undisturbed possession of the counter 
at the shop of the Blue Dahlia. This affair of 
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choosing wag a very serious one, and never 
more serious than in Spain, where the Eastern 
habit of bargaining lingers. I)i conducted the 
enterprise with much,skill; Philippa chose the 
stuffs to be examined, but she held the purse¬ 
strings. The y«ung man behind the counter 
found occasion for much dramatic action, shrug¬ 
ging of the shoulders, beating of the Igeast, 
cries that the sefioras were about to ruin him. 
He addressed them orientally and familiarly as 
“ my daughters ; ” he relinquished a peseta with 
a gesture of profound melancholy; he patted, 
praised, and caressed his wares as if no price 
could be too large for such splendid fabrics. 
And through it all Di sat with that air of know¬ 
ing all about it, and of biding her moment that 
was truly diplomatic. 

There was, for some time before the girls were 
aware of it, an amused spectator of this little 
scene. 

Ralph Malleson had alstf been calling at the 
Preciados. He had sat for half an hour in the 
gilded salon, and had been more inclined than 
Felix to gather information. 

. Philippa was the first to discover him. She 
looked up and shook her head at him. 

“We don’t want you,” she said softly ; “ we 
are engaged on an agitating affair. It needs 
the greatest prudence.” 
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“ So I see.” 

“ You will spoil everything. I know what it 
is to go shopping with gentlemen : you have no 
tact, and you lose patience at once.” 

“ I will be a model of patience—a male 
version of G-riseldis,” hg said, eoraing forward. 
He leaned against the eotfnter and looked on 
with amused eyes. 

Di, glancing up, welcomed him with a pleased 
look; and the youth on the other side of the 
board, seeing this new ally join himself to the 
forces of the enemy, grew more dramatic, more 
despairing than before. 

“ It is very Eastern,” said Philippa. “ What 
mamma would call a page out of the past.” 

“ Fight it out, Di,” said Ralph encouragingly. 
“ Don’t give in.” 

“I mean to give him what is right,” she 
answered, “ the full price, but not twice what 
he ought to have.” 

“ I’m afraid that' insinuating youth would 
have found me an easy prey. Just look at him. 
One would think we were about to deprive hitn 
of his life as well as of all his property.” 

“ That’s the finishing stroke,” said Malleson, 
glancing carelessly at the melancholy salesman, 
“the last act of the drama. Now the curtain 
will fall. They like to do things picturesquely 
here.” 
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And he was right, for the next moment this 
melodramatic owner of the Blue Dahlia was 
cheerfully measuring off the yards, and folding 
up the parcel, with as much alacrity as if he had 
been the victor. 

“ So this is |he raiment in which you are 
going forth to conquer,” Ralph said, fingering 
the diaphanous stuff. “ What doyou call it— 
muslin ? ” 

“ Oh, how wise you are,” said Philippa lightly. 
“ Do you suppose we should have wasted all this 
anxiety over muslin ? ” 

“I thought white muslin was the proper 
armour for young ladies bent on slaughter. I 
could give you a dozen instances from the best 
fiction, beginning with Thackeray, of heroines 
who wore it.” 

“ Perhaps you would like us to wear pinafores 
and bibs and blue sashes, too ? This, sir, if I 
may correct you, is silk gauze.” 

“ The stuff that butterflies are made of ? Di, 
suppose you do a little bargaining for me, 
now ? ” 

“ But this is only a lady’s shop.” 

“ It is a lady *1 want to choose for. An aunt, 
let us say.” 

“ But you have no aunt.” 

“ Weil, then, you most literal young woman, 
a lady who might be my aunt; or, suppose we 
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eaj, my grown-up sister. Now, what would any 
one, who had the honour of occupying that 
position, choose for herself, do you think ? ” 

“We are to suppose her older than you?” 
Philippa asked. 

“ You are to suppose her # a discreet and 
charming lady, with a'grejit sympathy for my 
youth and immaturity.” 

“ She must be very grown-up, indeed,” said 
Di demurely. 

“It means that she is elderly, not to say old,” 
said Philippa thoughtfully; “ though he puts it 
so politely. It must be something solid, then, 
and massive.” 

“ Something of the very best.” 

“ Is it a ball-dress ? ” 

“ A ball-dress, yes.” 

But Di, who had taken no part in the discus¬ 
sion at all, here asked the shopkeeper to bring 
forward some shining silks and satins, and was 
turning them over with very bright eyes and a 
happy smile. 

“ Wouldn’t one of these do ? ” she said, looking 
up at him questioningly. 

She pointed out a silvery grey and a deep, 
full-toned blue. 

“The grey would be best; but she might 
like a little more colour. I am sure she likes 
bright things.” 
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“ How. w ell you comprehend this mysterious 
lady’s wishes, Di! ” exclaimed Philippa. 

“ She has known me all her life, you see, 
and she understands the family taste,” Ralph 
answered, looking at Di, with a smiling glance 
of secret understanding. 

“ Let it be the blye, by all means, if you think 

my-she would prefer it. You must add to 

your kindness by fixing on the quantity j£nd the 
trimming, and all the rest of it.” 

“ But one must know if she is tall or little. It 
makes a great difference.” 

“ Oh, I can guess, I think,” said Di joyfully. 
“ I am so glad. I think this is the very nicest 
shopping I ever did.” 

It is needless to say that Ralph Malleson also 
thought it a very pleasant way of spending the 
afternoon, pleasanter, for instance, than instruct¬ 
ing the British public, which ought to have been 
his task. He was in a royally generous mood, 
and would have been quite; reckless but for Di’s 
grave and almost motherly watchfulness. Yet, 
before they came out of that shop, they had 
made some most wonderful purchases; and the 
owner of the Blue Dahlia had changed his 
demeanour from pining melancholy to the most 
smiling joy. There was a head-dress with roses 
of the pale, faint pink that goes so well with 
grey hair; there were slippers, and a collar, and 
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even a laced handkerchief, and a bottle of 
delicate perfume. Nothing was forgotten, and 
this large package was paid for, and was ordered 
to be sent to the Preciados, where it was to be 
once < more repacked, readdressed in a feigned 
hand, and sent on its further way by a porter, 
who was to be bribed to t the most profound 
silence. v 

Di entered into all these details with glee. 

“ I am so glad,” she said again; “ and she 
will never guess who sends them.” 

“ She must never guess. You must be very 
wily, and party all her questions.” 

“ Oh, she won’t ask many :; she is so simple. 
She will be content with wondering and being 
grateful.” 

“ What a good nephew—I beg your pardon 
—brother you are,” said Philippa. “ Brothers 
generally like to take full credit for their good 
deeds, but you do yours in secret.” 

“ Philippa, you mustn’t betray him.” 

“ I couldn’t; I haven’t the pleasure of know¬ 
ing Mr. Malleson’s—sister. But you won’t 
forbid me to look for that blue gown and those 
pink roses at the ball ?'” 

“ Oh, you will know all about it before then. 
I want you to help me a great deal. But you 
mustn’t whisper a single word of it to any¬ 
body.” 
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“ I will be as silent as the grave, as mamma 
would say. Wild horses won’t drag it from me. 
I love mysteries.” 

This was a very innocent little mystery, 
Malleson thought, as he left them at their 'door, 
and yet he smiled to himself more than onee 
as he thought of it., It*was a well-spent hour, 
since it had brought* such a light of happiness 
to the sweetest face in the world. It is* to be 
feared he valued Di’s pleasure more highly than 
that of the lady who was to be made rich by 
his gift. 

If Philippa had failed to penetrate the small 
secret—which is improbable, seeing she was an 
acute young person—she was very speedily 
enlightened. Di waited two days in a state 
of pleasant impatience, and then she summoned 
her friend. A fluttering little note, full of 
exclamation points and dashes and underlined 
words, had come from Miss Piper. 

“ We must go to her. ^ou will come, won’t 
you ? And you won’t tell her, if you can help 
it, Philippa?” 

“ I’ll go, and I will be a model of dis¬ 
cretion.” 

“ We mustn’t say what isn’t true,” said Di, 
ever a stickler.for uprightness. “But it won’t 
be difficult to make her understand that she 
mustn’t ask any questions.” 
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“ She will suppose she owes this gift to the 
generous impulse of a Piper. There are still 
Pipers left, are there not, or are they all done 
into miniatures ?” 

“ I don’t know.” 

“ Perhaps she is the last pf her clan, like 
Miss Barbara. What shall we do in that case ? ” 

“ We must keep the secret somehow, 

Philippa-- ” She hesitated. “ Do you 

think you could help to make the dress ? You 
have such clever fingers, and she can’t afford 
to have it made.” 

“ But if she insists on a low body,” she 
answered, with a rueful arching of her brows, 
“ like the thin Miss Piper, with the small 
waist! ” 

“ You know she won’t.” 

“ I’m not sure. Young people like to be 
smart.” 

“ It would be a way of showing-” Di 

began gravely. 

“ Of showing I was sorry I got her into 
trouble—1 hat I wished to make amends?” said 
Philippa quickly, with a little flush. “Oh, Di, 
you don’t think I meant to hurt her? I’ll 
make the dress with the greatest pleasure in 
the world.” 

“That will please her. Miss Barbara has 
never forgiven her.” 
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u I’ll make her do it yet.” 

Philippa stopped in the wide entrance, and, 
laying her hands on the other’s shoulders, 
looked down earnestly and yet brightly. 

“ I can make people do what I like—gene¬ 
rally.” 

“ I know you can,’,’ said Di wistfully. 

“ Well, Miss Barbara shall make her peace 
with Miss Piper. Would that please you ? ” 

“ Yery much. It is such- a great thing to 
Miss Piper.” 

“ Then I will make her do it. And now, 
don’t you think you might kiss me, Di ? Do 
you know, you haven’t kissed me since—for a 
long time, and I have felt like a naughty child 
put in the corner.” 

Deonys put her arms up and drew the other 
face down to her own. In the mute caress 
there was an unspoken reconciliation, a tacit 
promise that the past should be forgotten. 

Miss Piper, as Philippa had shrewdly guessed, 
did not discompose them with any perplexing 
conjectures. In the agitating hours since the 
parcel arrived, she had established a complete 
theory, and it was not for these young people 
to disturb it. She drew them in and shut the 
door with an air of mystery. 

“ A great thing has happened,” she said, 
speaking in an eager undertone. “ I sent for 
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you to tell you about it,*Deonys. I bave been 
recognized by my relatives.” 

“Iam very glad,” said Di, wondering at this 
beginning, but understanding that congratula¬ 
tions were expected of her. 

• “ I may mention now,” said the little lady, 
sighing softly, “ that* I ,felt their desertion. 
When dear Robert died,'-a little notice would 
have' been very soothing. One expects it of 
one’s relatives at- a time like that. But my 
cousin was a poor man then, and he might have 
dreaded to presume. He was the first of the 
Pipers to go into trade, and perhaps he feared 
to intrude.” 

“ And you have heard from him ? ” 

“ Not directly, my dear. He has taken a 
most delicate way, I must say, of recalling 
himself to me. Poor mamma would never 
consent to any advances on our part after 
Richard took to business, and I am afraid she 
would have been shocked at his boldness 
in coming forward again. She would have 
repulsed him ; she was so dignified.” She 
glanced doubtfully at the large lady represented, 
in the painting. “But I have no dignity, I 
fear. Besides, he is my only cousin; and I 
believe that there is not the same objection now 
to trade that there was in mamma’s day. I 
understand people in business are admitted into 
the most refined circles.” 
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“ Oh yen,” said Philippa encouragingly. 
" You find them everywhere, even’ at court. 
Business is in fashion just now.” 

‘‘Then you think I may accept his gift?” 
Miss Piper turned eagerly to Dconys. “ He 
has sent me a most handsome present, and I 
may-say, a most timfely one. He is—ahem !— 
a, silk merchant, so there is really something 
very delicate, you know, in the attention. But 
I want to do what is right.” She glanced with 
longing eyes at the parcels spread out on the 
table for inspection. “ And if it would not be 
dignified-” She faltered. 

“ Dear Miss Piper,” said Di earnestly, “ you 
mustn’t think of refusing it. The person who 
sent it meant it in all kindness and respect.” 

“ You think it would hurt his feelings if I 
sent it hack ? ” 

“ I can answer for it—it would,” said Philippa, 
with dancing eyes. “ He would feel dreadfully 
hurt.” 

“ You think so? I dare say if dear mamma 
were living now she would think differently. 
One cannot hold out against the spirit of tha 
age. I could never have accepted a present 
from any other person, but a cousin is different.” 

“ I am sure it was sent out of the kindest 
motives,” Di murmured again, in a great hurry 
to get the question settled. 
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“ The worst of it is, I don’t know his address. 
It came anonymously. That is what I call real 
refinement of feeling', but it makes it more 
difficult to thank him.” 

“ The giver will not care to be thanked. He 
will understand.” • 

“ But that would be discourteous,” said Miss 
Piper in gentle reproof. ^1 dare say if I write 
to London it will find him. I have no doubt 
the Pipers are still remembered there; we had 
an excellent position once.” 

She sighed, a little over the ended past, but she 
brightened the next moment, for Philippa had 
untied the ribbon that held the satin together, 
and its lustrous folds fell sweeping to the floor. 

“ You will be magnificent! ” she exclaimed. 
“There won’t be a dress to equal this in the 
ball-room. I must say your—cousin has shown 
a charming taste.” She looked across at Di 
with a mischievous smile. 

“ Blue was always said to be my colour.” 
The little spinster beamed gently on them. 
“It was considerate of Richard to remember 
that. And this is not too gay. One should 
never be too gay.” 

“ Oh, it is just right; it will look splendid. 
As for Miss Barbara's moire, it will be just 
nowhere,” said Philippa, with a little toss of 
her pretty head. 
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“ Miss Barbara will think it frivolous,” said 
Miss Piper, once more a prey to doubt. 

“ Ah! but we can’t all hope to please Miss 
Barbara.” Philippa lifted her chin. “And 
why should we make frights of ourselves to 
keep her company ? ” 

“ She will say I haive Keen too yielding. She 
would have repulsed ‘poor Richard. She has so 
much firmness.” 

“I shouldn’t repulse anybody who sent me 
a dress like this. As for Miss Barbara, you 
mustn’t mind her; you know it is. all my fault 
that she is cross,” she said penitently, looking 
up into the old, kind face. She was kneeling 
on the floor, holding the long shining folds 
against Miss Piper’s shabby skirts. 

“ Never mind, my dear.” Miss Piper’s tone was 
anxiously consoling. “ She will forgive me some 
day, perhaps. I may have been imprudent, but 
you, at least, are safe. You sent him away ? ” 

“ Yes,” said Philippa, in a,low voice. “ I sent 
him away, or he went away. At any rate, he 
is gone.” 

No one spoke for a moment, but in all three 
minds the thought of Felix, and the share he 
bad taken in accelerating Mr. Ferryman’s de¬ 
parture, was' uppermost; but that was a subject 
Philippa preferred to ignore. She was the first 
to break the silence, saying impulsively— 
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“ If I was less—if I behaved less badly than 
I might have done, I have to thank you and 
Di for that.” 

Thus she sealed her atonement, and the next 
moment, with one of her quick changes, she was 
gaily discoursing on the subtleties of a toilet. 

“You must let Di and*me make the dress 
for you,” she said. “ We are two idle young* 
women ; it will be a charity to employ us. 
I’ve seen all Mrs. St. John’s finery from Paris, 
and am steeped in the very latest fashions.” 

“ I should like it nicely made.” Miss Piper 
forgot her scruples under the spell of the topic. 
“ It would only be right and just to my cousin 
Richard to have it well made.” ' 

“ It’s the very least you can do for Mr. 
Richard,” said Philippa, with excellent gravity. 

“ What is your opinion, Deonys ? ” 

“ I think you may trust Philippa,” Di an¬ 
swered, with a smile; “ she is a born dress¬ 
maker.” •% 

“ If I could be sure of being well fitted—not 
that I think lightly of your powers, my dear,” 
she hastened to add ; “ but I am perhaps a 
little particular. I may not have the mind Of 
my family—to that I do not pretend—but I 
may say I have the bodily presence.” She 
patted her neat waist, and smoothed her shabby 
skirts with a little gentle pride. “The Pipers 
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always had a charming taste in dress, as any 
one can see. Dear mamma was quite famous 
for her turbans, and my aunt Anne once had 
some lines addressed to her by a poet. They 
were called ‘ Stanzas on a Lady in a Red Satin 
Grown.’ She h<%d an elegant figure, and she 
always wore a low bqdice'.” 

To see the skill with which Philippa steered 
clear of these too fascinating examples, anil the 
daring way in which she snipped and pinned 
and turned about the costly stuff, was a wonder¬ 
ful thing. 

These were happy days that followed. Di 
forgot her fears—her little anxious tremors. 
Her doubts were slumbering. She abandoned 
herself to the passing hour. Life was once 
more.very fair ; it seemed to go by in tripping 
steps and to the sound of music. 

Philippa and she sat together in the high 
window overlooking the hurrying fever of the 
life below, like two cloistered maidens peeping 
at an untried world. Philippa sung snatches 
of gay song while her fingers flew ; but Di 
was often idle, looking at the passing pageant 
with sweet, serious eyes. It was December 
now, and the year was waning, but here in 
the south it dies royally, wearing to the end 
its splendour of sunshine and of brave blue 
skies. 
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Oil APTERr* Y III. 

“ This bud of love? liy summer’s ripening breath, 

May prove a beauteous flower.” 

Ox Christmas Day the great ceremony of a 
presentation at the British Embassy took place. 

Major Gibbs had not been allowed to forget 
his proposal; and the arrangement of this 
delicate little business had afforded him a lively 
satisfaction. To amide, advise and instruct a 

cm ' 

pretty young lady and her equally handsome 
mother, was a pleasant occupation for a gallant 
gentleman who knew himself to be welcome, 
and for whom that slight refreshment already 
mentioned was always forthcoming. Philippa 
poured out the wine in the tall glasses, and 
listened to the almost paternal warnings with 
an air of the prettiest deference. 

“ It is so kind of you to help us,” she said; 
“ we might have made so many mistakes ; and 
I suppose Lady Louisa is like the queen—she 
would not pardon mistakes ? ” 
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“ You have nothing to fear, my dear young 
lady. Rely on me; I’ve prepared her ladyship. 
I’ve told her all about you, you know,” the 
major answered reassuringly. 

“ How nice of you! Then she won’t have 
anything to find cut about us.” 

“ Really, Philippa, Due would think you had 
never met with people of distinction in your 
life,” said Mrs. Henshaw, irritated at this too 
great simplicity; “ and I have always striven 
that you should mix only with the best society.” 

“But this is such a very serious affair, 
mamma; a slip would be fatal. We must be 
on our very best behaviour; and how can I 
know what the etiquette of an embassy is ? 
We never got higher than a consulate before. 
And if Major Gibbs will only keep us 
right-” 

She looked at him with a smile, in which he 
read nothing of the fun that was lurking there. 
She was in good spirits again; she could take 
enjoyment out of very little tilings. 

And so, after morning service in the chapel, 
the ladies were swept up the wide staircase by 
this impetuous military gentleman; Deonys, 
whom Philippa insisted should be of the party, 
came last. Through wide corridors they went 
where gilded lackeys stood looking at them¬ 
selves furtively in the tall mirrors, and so into 
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the great audience chamber, where Lady Louisa 
held a sort of royal court. She was a plump, 
fair lady, with a pleasant smile and a gracious 
hearing, and she sat with her bonnet on, having 
just preceded them from the chapel. 

“ And that made it seem* so homely and 
friendly, you know,” Mrsj Henshaw afterwards 
explained. Indeed, there*was nothing formid¬ 
able in the visit, which was very brief, though 
Philippa found that her vivacity was somewhat 
thrown away on the lion. Mr. Berry, who, if 
the truth must be told, looked preoccupied and 
a trifle bored. 

A few smiles and guarded words from Lady 
Louisa, a growl or two from the ambassador, 
much pompous speech from the major, sweeping 
curtsies and exit the ladies. 

“ T1 lat is what I call a most affable woman,” 
said Mrs. Henshaw confidentially, when they 
had received Major Gibbs’s congratulations and 
had taken leave of him. “ No pretence about 
her. She asked me your age, Philippa, and if 
you had come out.” 

“ Mr. Berry didn’t take such a friendly 
interest in me. He looked as if he thought ! 
ought to have stayed in.” 

“Oh! since we are right with his lady it 
matters very little, though I dare say you were 
mistaken, child. I’ve known people with that 
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dry manner who did the oddest and most 
impulsive things ; and you know it is she who 
will issue all the invitations.” 

“ Unless he has an impulse to exclude us.” 

“I think I know when I make a good 
impression,” said* Mrs. Henshaw with loftiness 
of tone. “ I take sftmc trouble to please. I 
wish I could be always equally sure of # your 
behaviour.” 

r #— 

Di, who had said nothing at all, and who 
had made her curtsey but awkwardly she feared, 
was glad when they reached the Plaza Major, 
where a great fair was being held, and thus 
cut short this exchange of repartee. 

There, wandering disconsolately among the 
lambs and kids and the too inquisitive turkeys, 
Felix was discovered and taken possession of. 

“You ought to have been with us,” said 
Philippa; “ we have received our hall-mark, 
our patent of nobility.” 

• “ Where have you been ? v 

“ At the Embassy. Lady Louisa is charming. 
She asked if I had come out. I hope you told 
her that I had made my debut, mamma ? ” 

“You may trust me to take care of your 
interests, Philippa,” said her mamma in a stately 
voice. “ It is a pity you did not go with us, 
Mr. Chester; if we had only thought of men¬ 
tioning it to Major Gibbs-” 
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“ Thanks; I’ve met Lady Louisa,” he said 
carelessly. “ I know some of her people at 
home.” 

“ If we had known sooner we could have told 
her about you.” 

Mrs. Henshaw felt aggrieved". It would have 
been such a good subject r>f conversation; but 
this careless young man seemed to think Lady 
Louisa’s no better .than common people. 

“ Then you have called ? ” said Philippa. 
“ She will put you on her list. I wish she 
would put me on it, too; I behaved beautifully. 
I deserve to be rewarded.” 

“ I haven't called. 1 suppose I must, some 
day.” 

“ If she asks you, won’t you say I dance 
beautifully ? It might occur to Mr. Berry that 
I had never been taught.” 

“ If she asks me, yes.” lie smiled at her 
mischievous face. 

They had lingered while they talked in a 
corner a little removed from the crowd, but 
now there was a sudden rush of people towards 
them, and they were separated. Felix found 
himself standing near Deouys, who had taken, 
refuge behind one of the stalls. 

“ It is the procession of the Nino,” she said, 
when her glance met his. “ It will be gone in 
a minute.” 
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“I don’t care how long it takes,” he said 
boldly, not manifesting any interest in the 
spectacle. 

7 “ But you ought to look at it.” 

“Ought I?” he laughed. Well, if it’s a 
duty-” 

He stood on tiptoe 1 ; but he could see nothing, 
save the shaven ivory crowns of the bareheaded 
Brotherhood, and he soon fallowed her to. her 
shelter. 

“ They are taking food to make a feast for 
the poor people in the hospital. .Can’t you see 
the dishes they are carrying? It’s something 
you ought not to miss.” 

“No,” he answered, not making any very 
vigorous attempt. “ I see nothing but some 
yellow pates. I’ll imagine it.” 

“ If you would push through the crowd you 
could see it,” she said anxiously. 

“ It’s very snug in here, don't you think ? ” 
said Felix composedly. “ And we are doing a 
deed of charity; we are keeping shop for the 
absent owner.” 

ic “ Here he comes. The procession has moved 
on. We had better go.” 

“ No; please stay half a second. I’m bound 
to buy something after taking possession in this 
cool manner. Won’t you help me ? ” 

He glanced at the contents of the little booth— 
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coarse lace and yellow embroidery, gingerbread 
and turron—a mixture of honey and almonds— 
of every quality, aristocratic and plebeian. 

“I)o you like that sticky stuff?” he said 
doubtfully. 

“No, not much; I’ve outgrown that taste,” 
she said, laughing. 

“Well, this is rather desperate, isn’t it?” he 
said, with comical ruefulness. “Why don’t 
they Have things a fellow can buy? I’ve an 
old aunt, at home who goes in for laces—the 
more tattered and the yellower the better. But 
that looks suspiciously new.” 

“Oh, you mustn’t buy that for her. It’s 
only cotton.” 

“I suppose she would disown me? Well, I 
can’t take her a cake of gingerbread, and she is 
past the age for confectionary. With the best 
will in the world, I can’t be a dutiful nephew, 
it would seem.” 

But, as he spoke, his glance lit on what 
proved to be a treasure. It was a small ring, 
which lay among some worthless glass trinkets— 
a little linger ring, of battered and discoloured, 
silver; but it had signs of being a genuine 
relic; perhaps dating from the time of the 
Moorish occupation. Felix examined it curi¬ 
ously, and then he made out that it had a 
device of clasped hands. It might have been 
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a pledge of love’s constancy in some old- 
forgotten days. 

“ I’ll buy this,” he said suddenly, laying down 
the price demanded without a murmur, to the 
unfeigned surprise of the dealer, who had 
counted on an excited passage of bargaining. 

“ You have paid for too much for it,” said Di 
quietly. “ Don’t you know, Spaniards always 
ask twice what they expect Jo get ? ” 

“ Yery likely; but you see I wanted it.” 

“ Will your aunt, like it ? ” she asked, looking 
at the trinket without admiration. 

u Oh, my aunt ”—ho began to laugh—“ she’s 
an old lady, you know. But she has pretty 
hands, and she wears a lot of sparkling rings— 
diamonds and sapphires.” 

“ Then I shouldn't think she would care for 
that one.” 

“Yejy likely not. She wouldn’t appreciate 
its antiquity, you think? Well, perhaps we 
may see something else •that will please her 
better.” 

He spoke carelessly. Still he seemed to prize 
the ancient hoop of silver, which he placed* for 
safety on his smallest finger. He had certainly 
paid a great deal for it. 

There were at this fair many things that 
were pleasant and enlivening, a great deal of 
colour and sound, a brightness and a gaiety 
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that were very infectious. Felix strolled about 
well content at his companion’s side, following 
the course determined for them by the moving 
throng. lie was in no hurry, seemingly, to 
rejoin the lost members of the party. J)i looked 
about her diligently, but she'could see them 
nowhere. 

“boat you think we had better wait for 
therm? ” she asked. v 

“ Oh no,” he answered carelessly; “ they’ll be 
sure to turn up immediately. It’s never a good 
plan to look dor people in a crowd. You may 
chase each other all day, whereas, if you take 
no trouble, you are certain to meet.” 

But it is a very strange fact that whenever 
Felix, who was tall, caught the most distant 
glimpse of a certain waving purple feather, he 
immediately saw something in the opposite 
direction that arrested his attention. * 

The centre of the wide space was filled with 
a motley crowd of peasants from every quarter 
of the peninsula. Here an Andalusian—a trim 
figure in tight black jacket, crimson sash, and 
trousers of a wonderful stripe, a bit of a dandy 
in the careful arrangement of his plaited pigtail;, 
there a La Manchan, with high jack-boots of 
untanned leather; or a Murcian, bare and 
bronzed of limb, and with sandalled feet. Again, 
it was a Yaleneian who outshone all the others 
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in the gorgeousness of his raiment, and who 
had the air of a theatrical brigand, because, 
above his full white sleeves and finely em¬ 
broidered waistcoat, there rose a face that was 
tragic almost to laughableness in its stern and 
majestic gloom.* 

Where could a young man find a better 
opportunity of studying “ backgrounds,” and 
other things, than here ? 

Felix made good use of his opportunities. 
His thirst for information was great. He in¬ 
vented a pretext for halting at every stall, 
apparently for nothing in the world but to ask 
his companion questions, or to pass the most 
irreverent remarks on the time-honoured national 
costumes. 

“Look at that miserable imitation of a kilt,” 
he said, pointing to the owner of a pair of short 
trousers, that stood out like a full shirt. “ Oh, 
I forgot, you have never seen a kilt.” 

“ No; my cousin Bell says it is the only 
sensible costume, and that every man ought to 
wear it.” 

“Even the pale-faced Saxons ? Will she not 
receive me unless I appear in the garb of old 
Gaul?” 

“I should think she isn’t so silly. Is the 
Highland dress really like that ? ” 

“ Well, they don’t go in for so much lawn in 
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the north; and it is rather the exception than 
the rule to go about with a bandaged head, 
unless, perhaps, after a fair.” 

“He hasn’t hurt himself,” said Di, laughing; 
“ that handkerchief is instead of a cap. Look! 
they all wear it tightly knotted like that.” 

Then Felix professed a g#eat desire to inspect 
this qurious and brilliant head-dress a little 
near££, and drew h^r round to the other side of 
the square so fast that one might almost have 
said he had a wilier purpose in view. And 
there they found a stall, at which nothing was 
sold but flowers—rare blossoms from the balmy 
south. Felix immediately proposed to buy 
some, lie took a long time to choose. He 
would have nothing but the most perfect 
blooms, and the most spotless and glossy leaves; 
and there was a great deal of laughter over 
his blundering attempts to explain himself to 
the buxom Andalusian who sold them, and 
wht> wore' a rose eoquettishly placed behind 
her ear. 

Felix thought this a charming fashion, and 
was telling Di so, Avhile in the same breath he 
begged her to take care of the flowers for him. 
TV hat had he to do with flowers ? They would 
be wasted in his room in the hotel, which he 
never entered all day long; and, besides, how 
could he arrange them ? A man’s Angers were 
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not for dainty operations like that. He held 
out his broad palm in derision. Miss Ouvry 
really must relieve him of them ; he had noticed 
a vase of hers at home. 

Tn the middle of all this expenditure of 
eloquence over,a trifle—since why should she 
not take the flowerg ?—the crowd parted, and 
the lost ladies appeared. 

“ Here you are at last,” said Mrs. Ilertshaw, 
in a voice that was not perfectly sweet. - 4 We 

have been looking for you everywhere, every¬ 
where, and the people so rude ! ” 

“Do you think so?” said Felix innocently. 
“I was just comparing them favourably a 
minute ago with our holiday-makers at home. 
I think it’s a very fine sight.” 

“You have not shared my anxiety, I am 
afraid,” she replied, with a touch of asperity. 
To be jostled and pushed about is not good for 
the temper, and it did not add to her amiability 
to find that she had not even been missed. “ I 
thought of all sorts of dreadful things. *Mr. 
Malleson was very much surprised not to find 
you with us, Miss Ouvry; but, as I tell him, if 
young ladies choose to be so independent-” 

“ Oh, 18 Ralph here ? ” Di interrupted, imme¬ 
diately beginning to scan the crowd in search 
of him. 

“He deserted us, too, when he didn’t find 
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you,” said Philippa. “ Oh, what lovely flowers, 
Di! Have you been buying anything ? ” 

“ Nothing at all. Mr. Chester bought a little 
ring ; but we saw nothing else worth having.” 

“ Ob, do let us see it! ” She turned to him. 
“ I saw nothing in the way of jewellery except 
rosaries, if that can be called jewellery.” 

He drew the little hoop silently, and perhaps 
reluctantly, from his finger, and handed it to 
her. s 

“ It is very quaint.” She looked at it 
curiously. 

Her left ban cl was bare, and she thoughtlessly 
slipped it (ill to one of her fingers. 

“ It is too large,” she said carelessly. “ You 
must have it cleaned before you wear it.” 

“ Its dimness is one of its great charms,” said 
Felix, coming a little nearer to look at it. 
“ Seo how much worn it is. A new silver ring 
would have no value at all.” 

At that moment Mrs. Henshaw, who had also 
been looking for Mr. Malleson, turned hex 
glance upon her daughter. 

“ What have you got there, Philippa ? ” she 
said, putting up her eye-glass. “Did Mr. 
Chester buy that for you ? How kind of 
him ! ” 

“ No,” said Philippa hastily, drawing the 
rimr off and handing it back. 
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He looked at her for an instant gravely. 

“ Pray keep it,” he said. “ It is of no value; 
but it is quaint, as you say, and I think 
genuinely old.” 

“ It was not intended for me,” she said a 
little proudly ; “it was mamma’s mistake.” 

“ I am afraid you are *vcry ungracious,” said 
her mother easily. Look at Miss Ouvry ; she 
did not make any scruple about her flowers, 
and such very pretty flowers,* too.” ... - 

Deonys glanced down at her bouquet, and 
flushed slowly. 

“ Yes,” said Felix lightly, “ thftt’s what I’ll 
call you, if you refuse to accept it; it will be 
very ungracious of you. Have you forgotten 
that this is Christmas Day ? It has evidently 
done duty as a token of friendship before now, 
if you will consider it in that light again-” 

Here Ralph Malleson came up, and, in his 
greeting, the other words that Felix may have 
said were lost to Di. He had called the little 
trinket a token of friendship—not the finer, 
more sacred word, he had said to himself, when 
he looked at the clasped hands fashioned long 
ago to seal some dead lover's ardent vows. Did 
Philippa notice this, too? Di never knew on 
what terms she had accepted the gift, but she 
wore it constantly, in spite of it being too 
large for her slender third finger. 
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Mrs. Henshaw’s greeting to Ralph was warm, 
almost effusive. 

“ You see, we have found this naughty, truant 
girl,” she said. “ I give her into your hands ; 
you must take charge of her. She is really 
beyond my control. My own /hild is enough 
for me. Young people are so wilful and so 
independent nowadays.” 

“ Ivill take care of her,” said Ralph sedately, 
drawing her arm through his own; “ she won’t 
escape me.” 

He took her a few paces apart. 

“ What have you been doing to get into dis¬ 
grace?” he asked, looking at her with mock 
solemnity. “ This is a tine character to get of 
you, Miss Di! ” 

“ The crowd separated us from the others; 
everybody was running to see the procession,” 
she said, looking up at him with more gravity 
than the occasion seemed to warrant. 

“ I dare say the crowd will be obliging 
enough to do it again,” he made answer. “Here 
is a loophole of escape. Don’t you want to get 
away from all this now ? ” 

“ Oh yes, Ralph, if you don’t mind taking 
me, I’d like to go. Unless you would rather 
stay a little longer ? ” 

“Well, I’ve seen all this before, you know, 
and I haven’t Felix’s robust interest in specta- 
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* cular shows. I rather think that young man 
imagines all this has been got up for his benefit. 
He will take as much interest, in it as if he had 
been paid for the entire performance.” 

“ I suppose so,” she answered absently; but 
in her own mind, she was just a little doubtful of 
Mr. Chester's absolute enjoyment; she had seen 
a look on his face but a moment ago that did 
not betoken entire cheerfulness. That sudden 
gravity of his expression when he looked* at 
Philippa puzzled her. Did it mean this, or 
that ? It might mean so many things ; but, 
then, it might also mean nothing at all. And 
the ring ? That it was a gift for his aunt was 
a little fiction in which she was not so foolish as 
to believe; but had he meant it for Philippa, or 
—for some one else ? All these were questions 
which it was manifestly impossible she could 
answer, so she wisely determined to spend no 

* more conjecture on the matter, but to enjoy the 
pleasure of the hour with her friend. It was 
like old times to walk again with Ralph, good 
kind Ralph, who was so comfortable a companion, 
content to talk or to be silent, and not exacting 
in the matter of replies. 

, So they went and took a look at the holiday 
gathering in the Prado, and listened to the 

* inusic. 

“ I dare say Philippa is wishing she was with 
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us,” said Di; “ but if I had asked her to come, 
I’d have been snubbed again.” She looked at 
him mischievously. 

“ I couldn’t undertake the responsibility of 
looking after two young ladies,” said Ralph 
gravely. “One independent # and self-willed 
young woman is quite enough; and I have 
noticed that it requires both her mother and 
Felix*to keep Miss Phili ppa in order. I shouldn’t 
ha\ r e said Felix was good at that sort of thing, 
should you ? But Mrs. Ifenshaw seems to have 
great faith in his powers.” 

“ Take me* down to the river,” said Di, with 
an air of command; “ and don’t spoil our 
holiday by saying disagreeable things.” 

So they forthwith strolled to the banks of the 
Manzanares, and lingered near a certain little 
house, from which there issued sounds of happy 
laughter, and of children’s voices full of glee. 

Presently, they were rewarded for their 
patience by seeing that royal lady, Doha Yictoria, 
who had herself come to superintend the feast 
she had ordered for her special proteges —the 
children of the washerwomen ; and the sight of 
this gentle queen’s sweet face always touched 
one young girl with feelings of great loyalty 
and al'!'<ion. 

That, perhaps, was the happiest hour of this 
unusual holiday. In the evening, they were all 
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to dine at tlie Hotel de Paris. Felix had been 
very eager about this, and would take no 
refusal. He had asked everybody, and had 
engaged the largest private room, and made 
vast and elaborate preparations. 

The little English colony was largely repre¬ 
sented. Major Gibbs was there, pompous and 
congratulatory; and ‘even Mrs. St. John and her 
busy husband had been included. 

Hi dressed for this feast without much antici¬ 
pation of enjoyment. She wore a dark plain 
dress without any ornament, its severity un¬ 
relieved even by one of the flowers which she 
had put carefully in water. 

Her fingers had hovered lovingly about the 
roses, as she arranged them in her little vases ; 
but some of their sweetness had vanished from 
these rare winter blossoms, since they had been 
chosen for her. There had been a look in a 
certain lady’s eyes, and a word spoken by her, 
that had made J)i say to herself— 

“No, I shall not wear you ; not one of you.” 

She looked very young, almost childish in 
her scanty dress, and that made it seem quite 
natural that she should sit very silent during 
the evening, and take no large share in the talk. 
The dinner was a very grand affair indeed, and 
Felix made an admirable host. Mrs. Honshaw 
sat near him, and talked a great deal; they had 
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spent the afternoon together, and had many 
little recollections in common. A young nephew 
of Mrs. St. John’s fell to Philippa’s share, and 
her ripple of laughter hardly ever ceased. Di 
privately considered Washington Bean rather 
a tiresome and stupid hoy, and wondered what 
amusement Philippa could extract out of his 
small witticisms; but Philippa had the happy 
gift of amusing herself under the most adverse 
circumstances. It was Di’s first experience of a 
ceremonious dinner-party, and she took a great 
interest in all the proceedings. She thought ■ 
her father much the handsomest man in the 
room, and she listened with the honestest ad¬ 
miration to his refined remarks; hut she was 
not sorry to take shelter behind Miss Barbara’s 
large presence when they retired to the drawing¬ 
room, and to spend herself in comforting Miss 
Piper, who was a little neglected by the other 
ladies, and avos still under the ban of Miss 
Barbara’s displeasure. 

Mallcson was not present. He had declined 
on the score of having to make up for an idle 
day. He had made his deliberate choice between 
that hour of Di's undivided companionship and 
this larger gathering of all his countrymen, . 
where he could not hope to secure her for 
himself. 

“ It's my belief he’s elaborating a private 
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scheme for the redemption of this unfortunate 
country,” said Felix, explaining his absence. 
u It seems to me an immense waste of time. If 
you could get the different parties to combine 
there might be a chance, but you might as well 
expect water anti fire to .agree ; ‘ they don’t com¬ 
bine, they only conspire.’ ” 

“ Then you don’t take much interest in 
politics?” said Mr. St. John, himself a keen 
diplomatist. 

Felix shook his head. 

“ The question is too hopelessly intricate and 
too vast for an outsider to grasp. 1 can’t pre¬ 
tend to unravel it. I confess 1 care nothing at 
all for anything in Spain, but what it has to 
offer in the way of amusement, and politics I 
don’t include under that head.” 

“Bull-fights and cock-fights ? ” suggested Mr. 
Washington Bean. “ There was a funcion in 
the cock-circus last Sunday.” 

“.You didn’t go ? ” Philippa asked. 

“ Well, ah, no,” said the boy, “ 1 happened 
to have something else to do, you know.” 

“ I don't count these among my amusements 
any more than you do, Bean,” said Felix, who 
understood the lad, and knew him to be not 
quite the finished man of the world he wished 
to appear. 

“ You may find your amusement cut off pretty 
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smartly one of these days,” said the American 
dryly. “We arc on the brink of a revolution, 
sir.” 

“Unless one were to find that amusing* 
too?” 

“ Amusing! it’s disgusting,”* thundered the 
major. “ The country isn’t fit for a gentleman to 
live ig.” 

“^Rodriguez was in great form to-day,” said 
Mr. Ouvry,* and thereupon the talk drifted to 
the topics of the hour, and a great many wonder¬ 
ful opinions were hazarded, maintained, contra¬ 
dicted, disputed, reaffirmed. Through it all, Mrs. 
Henshaw comforted herself with the certainty 
of British protection, and shook her head over 
the frail chances of those ladies who had not 
been honoured with an introduction to the 
English chief. 

Felix hardly exchanged a word all evening 
with the companion of his morning’s ramble; 
but he was often ncai her, and she found all her 
little wants carefully anticipated. On his part, 
he had an indescribable sense of comfort and 
well-being whenever he glanced—and his glances 
were frequent—at a certain corner, where a 
young girl dressed in black was holding herself 
a dittle aloof, looking out on the gay company 
with'- candid, serious eyes. 

With all these distractions it was, perhaps, 
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mo great wonder that Bell’s letter should have 
been forgotten. 

Deonys suddenly remembered it one morning, 
a few days later, and reproached herself keenly 
for her neglect. She read it with great be¬ 
wilderment, and an uncomfortable sinking of 
heart. This scheme of visiting England seemed 
all at once to lose its long anticipated, charm, 
now that it lay with her to .carry it out. Ball’s 
letter was very earnest, her arguments strong; 
she was, perhaps, a trifle more dogmatic that 
usual. Di did not say this to hesself; she only 
assured herself that she did not want to accept 
the invitation ; she found nothing persuasive in 
her cousin’s words. However, she had little 
time to entertain her dislike, for there was 
another plan afoot for that day. 

Mrs. Henshaw, secure in the possession of 
Lady Louisa Berry’s goodwill, had conceived 
the bold project of paying a visit to the Escurial. 
The daring of this scheme‘existed chietly in the 
lady’s imagination. There had been rumours 
of a Carlist approach from without, rumours of 
disaffection among the troops within the city. 
No one, who had any experience, put much faith 
in this renewed cry of “ Wolf, wolf! ” but Mrs. 
Henshaw had no experience, and she was fired 
with a desire to prove that a Briton knows no 
fear. 
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“ What is the use of being English if you do 
not exercise your rights ? ” she asked, though 
wherein lay her superior claim to invade the 
monastery was not apparent. “ It is necessary 
to show that we are not afraid,” she said to her 
daughter. 

“ If it were a nunnery! ’’.cried Philippa. “ I 
have a .wholesome fear of nuns; but monks are 
delightful.” 

In spile of her courage, however, the matron 
was not uncareful to secure the escort of the 
gentlemen. Mr. Ouvry excused himself with 
gracefully expressed regret: “ A little engage¬ 
ment—a trifling matter of business, which, un¬ 
fortunately, claimed his attention.” It is well- 
known to everybody that in January the Escurial 
is like a cellar. Mr. Malleson, less ceremonious, 
gave a vague promise of possibly joining them 
in the course of the afternoon. Felix alone was 
found willing to be of the party from the 
first. 

It was cold, as Mr. Ouvry had privately pre¬ 
dicted, and there was a great sadness and gloom 
about the colossal gridiron. You have there an 
impression of vast dreariness, of confining walls 
that rise everywhere about yoii—of an intoler¬ 
able silence. The silvery sierras, lifted abruptly 
in the background, add to this feeling of im¬ 
prisonment. Against them the great convent, 
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with its curiously precise lines of white and 
black, stands out in cold prominence. It is, as 
Felix called it, a stupendous harmony in grey. 

There were light drifts of snow from the 
spurs of the Guadarramas, borne along by a 
wind that cut like a knife. The gloom of 
Philip’s dark and intolerant spirit seemed to 
brood everywhere, and to rest like a curse on 
the barren and frozen earth. . It is all Philip II. 
You forget the successors to his name, and the 
empresses and queens who also rest in the 
gorgeous Pantheon of Kings; even the great 
Charles is not remembered. After three cen¬ 
turies it is still Philip who is the haunting 
spirit of San Lorenzo. 

To Mrs. Ilenshaw this gloomy monarch, heir 
to the largest kingdom in the world, was but a 
dim and shadowy figure, with no clear place in 
her slender store of dates. She had been 
brought up in the comfortable mistakes of a past 
generation. She believed ift Clarence’s butt of 
Malmsey; Henry Till, was to her the original 
of Bluebeard; Tell’s apple an indisputable fact. 
These and other picturesque legends were the 
strongest points in her historical armour. Thus, 
though she knew little about the great founder, 
she was prepared to be impressed by such signs 
of his presence as still exist. There is the mean 
little cell—where this lord of half the world 
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died—furnished after the fashion of a garret; 
like the blood on the steps at Holyrood, and 
the block at the Tower, on no account to he 
missed. 

Mrs. Henshaw could not tear herself away from 
it. The Goya tapestry was nothing to it, one 
could see tapestry every d$y. She sat down on 
one .rickety chair after another; she peeped 
through the little slide that opens to the 
church; Philippa’s attention was claimed at 
every moment; Felix, too, was asked a great 
many questions which, to tell the truth, that 
young gentleman, in spite of his university 
career, found it not easy to answer. 

Peonys slipped away at- last, leaving them in 
charge of the custodian, who spoke a broken 
jargon he called English. Philippa would fain 
have followed her, but this was not permitted. 
Her mamma was shocked at her want of interest, 
at the slight advantage she took of this great 
opportunity of insti action. 

“ As for me, I cannot acquire enough. To 
learn something; to add to one’s store every 
day, that is such an excellent rule.” 

In her zeal for information she attached her¬ 
self to the guide, and begged Mr. Chester to 
look after Philippa. 

“ She is so wilful, and she may run away and 
lose herself,” she remarked playfully. 
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“It isn’t a catacomb,” said Philippa, smiling, 
“ though it is almost as cheerful.” 

Felix obeyed with a good grace, though he 
looked a little longingly at the door out of 

which Di had fled. 

% 

She knew the monastery well, and it had for 
her a certain charm ; »,but on this day its silence 
and austerity froze the blood in her veins. . She 
strolled into the garden, a prim and Dutch-like 
arrangement of fountains, clipped myrtles, and 
straight white paths, with a wide beyond of 
bare and rugged plain. 

Here Ralph Malleson, who knew her tastes, 
joined her. 

“ Playing truant again ! ” he said. “ Why 
aren’t you improving the shining hour, Miss 

Di?” " 

“ Oh, I don’t know. I got tired of it,” she 
answered. 

“ What a lack of enthusiasm! How sadly 
indifferent young people afe nowadays! ” he 
said, with fine gravity. 

“ Don’t,”—she shook her head at him—“ I’ve 
just escaped from all that. There were too 
many of us; one ought not to come here in a 
crowd; and besides, I hate chatter,” she added 
energetically. 

“ Does that mean that I am to go away ? ” 
he asked, with great civility. 
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“ No, of course not. Oh, Balph, I’m glad 
you have come. Something has happened.” 

“ Something is always happening now,” he 
said dismally. “ Has Mr. Ferryman turned up 

• A 99 * * 

again ? 

“ Oh no ! But this.is very serious—for me.” 

“ Well ? ” he questioned* 

They were standing on a broad terrace. He 
did not turn to look at her, but his mind touched 
swiftly on i a great many possibilities. 

“ Well ? ” he repeated, a little impatiently. 

“ I have had a letter from my cousin Bell— 
an invitation to go to England, and the father 
says I ought to accept it.” 

“Is that all?” he said, with the lightness of 
relief. “ I thought you were going to give me 
a disagreeable shock.” 

“ 1 think it is disagreeable enough for 
me.” 

“ I thought you would have welcomed a 
chance of widening your horizon—isn’t that the 
phrase ? I have a dim recollection of a young 
lady who was anxious not so very long ago to 
try the strength of her wings.” 

“ One changes one’s mind sometimes,” she 
said, with dignity; then she relapsed into her 
former tone. “It is so far away,” she said 
dolefully; “and to go for months away from 
everybody, all alone.” 
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“ I’ll go with you, and look after you.” 

He spoke with utmost carelessness; but he 
had a sense of quickened pulses, of a sudden 
hope. 

“ Oh, if you could,”—she looked at him with 
frank pleasure ip her eyes—“ how good that 
would be! But, of course, it can’t be managed; 
there is your work.” *. 

“ There is my work; but I might play truant, 
like you.” 

“The father says I am to go with*Mrs. Hen- 
sbaw in spring. But I don't want to go with 
her. I love Philippa, but Mrs. Henshaw-” 

“Well, I don’t love her either,” said Ralph, 
so gravely that they both laughed. 

“ It isn’t only that. One can get on with 
people without caring much for them, but she 
makes me so uncomfortable. Ralph,” she said 
impulsively, “ why does she speak so about 
mamma ? What can she know about her ? She 
has no right to say such things to me/ They 
are not true ! ” * 

He looked at her in unfeigned surprise. 

“Your mother? What things-” He 

began; but she gave a little wave of her hand, 
as if to enforce silence. 

For, down the broad alley, between the trim 
and stiff myrtles, came the lady in question. 
Philippa and her companion were behind. Mrs. 
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Henshaw walked a little in front with the 
guide, who was pouring out disjointed frag¬ 
ments of information, to which she listened 
with an air of deriving much benefit. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ Knightly guests and courtly pageantries.” 

• - 
9 

Malleson had no further opportunity on that 
occasion to ask the meaning of I)i’s words, of 
the trouble in her eyes. Mrs. Henshaw had 
decided to remain all night at the inn, that she 
might the better satisfy her thirst for informa¬ 
tion. Malleson represented that the accommo¬ 
dation was barbarous, tlie food uneatable, and 
the charges extortionate, all of which only 
helped to strengthen the lady's determination. 

“It would be wrong—wicked to neglect so 
great an opportunity,” she said, with her serious 
air. “ As for these young people, it is an 
education. I must not deprive them, at what¬ 
ever inconvenience to myself, of a chance of 
increasing their little store of knowledge. If 
there is danger, we can face it,” she added, with 
a noble simplicity. 

“I wish my education had always been con¬ 
ducted on this principle,” said Philippa. “My 
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namesake’s gridiron is a muck pleasanter school 
than the old French convent in the Rue Blanc.” 

“ Were you educated in a convent ? ” 

“ There and other places.” She turned to 
Felix. “ Sometimes a convent, sometimes a 
pension with mamma. One cpm learn a good 
deal in a pension, you know; and we have a 
liberal acquaintance with,'most of the better 
known ones.” 

I have striven .to place my daughter in the 
way of tire best European culture. I have 
sacrificed myself to her; but,she has had great 
opportunities'—more than I ever bad, I am sure, 
at Miss Black’s, in Brighton, though she was 
an excellent creature, and so expensive.” 

“And now, I am being finished off with a 
course of sight-seeing," said Philippa gravely. 
“ You see, it is necessary for us to spend the 
night at the Miranda. We have not seen the 
relics." 

•“Well, whoever remains, I, at least, must 
go," said Ralph. They were all standing on 
the broad terrace, and the guide was waiting 
respectfully for his fee. “ Di, you will come 
with me?” 

She assented eagerly.; but was immediately 
overruled by her hostess. 

“ Not at all, my dear,” she said graciously. 
“ You must not desert us; you must be my 
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cicerone, and tell me all you know. We shall 
go off by ourselves, and see everything comfort¬ 
ably. I must say you are an excellent guide. 
As for Philippa, naughty child, one cannot 
count on her as a companion.” 

“You forget, mamma,. 1 have my education 
to complete. I have ^iot had Di’s chances.” 

“How is it to be, then?” said Mallesan, a 
trifle impatiently. “ 1 must be off. Is any one 
coming ? ” 

“I will stay with the ladies, of course,” said 
Felix, speaking for the first time, having 
apparently only made up his mind, in spite 
of that “ of course.” “ I don't pretend to be 
much of a protection, still-” 

“ You will bo very useful - to apply strong 
language to mine host of the inn,” said Philippa. 

“ And you, I)i ? ” Italph turned to the 
young girl at his side. 

“ If Mrs. Hensluiw wishes it, I’ll stay,” she 
said quietly. 

“ I wish it even more than mamma, Di.” 

“ Well, then, good-hye,” said Malleson, cutting * 
short his farewells, and striding hastily down 
the long alley. 

He went off somewhat provoked wit h l>i, if the 
truth must be told. He thought she ought to 
have gone with him. He did not understand 
her hesitation; he would not, perhaps, have 
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understood it even if slie had explained its 
source. 

Already she had * half-repented her impulsive 
words. She felt a quick compunction for that 
hastily-spoken confidence; it seemed petty and 
mean in the face of thp lady’s renewed kindness. 
Besides, she wanted, above,all things, to be loyal 
to PJhilippa; and if by staying she could help 
her—— Her glance wandered to the young 
man and the maiden walking a pace or two in 
front, while she came behind, Mrs. Henshaw’s 
arm confidentially linked in -her own, Mrs. Hen- 
shaw's voice in her ear. Her eyes were very 
grave as she looked, hut they were full of the 
most honest kindness. 

Ralph could hardly have entered into these 
subtle motives; perhaps in his man’s way of 
looking at broad facts alone he would not have 
sympathized with them, lie pondered a great 
deal 4 over her indignant little protest. It seemed 
to him a horrible thing that one woman could 
be thus cruel to another. It, justified him in his 
early dislike of Mrs. Henshaw. . What could 
she have to say against the dead woman, saintly 
and sweet as the young girl herself, he felt 
sure. Could jealousy outlast all these years, 
and burn over this long-forgotten grave? All 
his old doubts revived. He felt that there,,^8 
something hidden, something it might he well 
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for Mm to know, if only to shield Di from this 
petty spite. If it was settled that she should 
pay that visit to England, he made up his mind 
that, at whatever cost to himself, he would 
arrange to be thqre at the same time. He was 
her guardian—he had got into the way of 
calling himself that, perhaps because he^fenred 
to use a more intimate word—and who bud a 
better right to look after her ?. 

It happened that at this time he Vas more 
than usually busy, and he did not see his Eng¬ 
lish friends again for some days. • Even Felix 
seemed to avoid him, though that idler’s absence 
was hardly to be regretted when one was at work. 
Had anything happened during that extended 
visit to the Escurial, and had Felix made use 
of the opportunities so liberally given him ? 

Once, when he was hurrying out on business, 
he met Philippa. The street was a narrow one, 
and a knot of idlers, that quickly spread into a 
crowd, had gathered across it,*as people gathered 
in those days on any shadow of a pretext. One 
voice was raised in dispute, and was greeted 
with angry shrugs and murmurs. Philippa 
stood on the edge of the pavement, having just 
come out of a shop. She hesitated, in doubt 
which way to turn, and grew frightened under 
the bold looks of admiration that were cast at 
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Malleson went to her at once. 

“ You ought not to be out alone,” he said. 
“ What can your mother he thinking of?”, 

“ We wanted something that was forgotten 
for to-night, and Illake could, not be spared,” 
she explained. “We •can’t pass, Mr. Malleson; 
look h,pw the people have fathered.” 

“ Here, give me your hand. Now follow me, 
and doij’t look to the right or to the left. Shut 
your eyes and your ears, if you can.” 

“Oh, thank you!” she exclaimed, when his 
broad shoulders had made a path for . her. 
“ What should I have done if I had not met 
you ? ” 

“ You would have gone back the other way, 
I suppose,” he said dryly. “And I think, in 
future, Miss Henshaw, you had better have 
some one with you when you walk out. Spanish 
compliments arc not famed for delicacy, and 
even a lady who is used to much admiration 
might find them embarrassing.” 

“ You think I like to have people look at me 
as—as these students did just now,” she said 
bitterly. “You think I am gratified by their 
impertinent notice, and that- 

“ Pardon me," he said, “ I have not presumed 
to think on the matter at all.” 

“ What a snub ! ” 

She laughed, and tried her best to recover 
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from her vexation, and when she spoke again 
it was to say, .quite pleasantly— 

“ I promise you I won’t lay myself open to 
anything so horrible again; but mamma’s cap 
hadn’t come, and everything must give way to 
hall finery. You are going to-night ? ” 

“I am not vain enough to suppose any one 
will miss me if I sta^ away.” 

“ We shall—Di and T. Do come.” 

“ To swell the train of your admirers ( Woift 
Felix do instead of me ? He understands the 
duties of a cavalier much better than I do. 
You have taught him a. great deal, but 1 am 
past teaching.” 

“I?” she said, looking at him doubtfully and 
flushing deeply. 

Then she turned her head away. Her pride 
was in arms. She would not ask him what lie 
meant, how much he knew. The next moment, 
with one of her quick changes, she looked at 
him again, and said, almost, humbly— 

“It is you who have been his best teacher, 
and Di’s, too. I never knew before how much 
I had missed till 1 had seen Di. If you would 

take me for a pupil-” 

“ You do me too much honour,” he said, in 
his mocking way. He saw in this faltering 
speech nothing but a coquettish attempt to win 
him back to a long lost allegiance. He told 
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himself that she could not do without even his 
.poor measure of admiration and homage; but 
in this he wronged her. He did not know, 
never did know, how ardently this proud girl 
wished to stand well in his esteem. 

“ How could a poor recluse like me presume 
to instruct a fiuished*lady of the world?” he 
we^t in the same ton£. ‘‘Here we are at 
your'own door, Miss Henshaw. And the next 
time you want to‘go shopping, I’d advise you 
to borrow *Blake, or, if you prefer it, I’ll lend 
you Anchel.” 

“ You would rather spare him than go your¬ 
self,” she retorted. “ Do you know how often 
you have snubbed mo this afternoon ? ” 

“ Then it had better be Anchel, for, though 
he will very likely snub you—he keeps me in 
order—you will have the advantage of not 
understanding him.” 

“ Good-bye.” She turned away. * Why was he 
always so hitter in his speech with her ? 

He was about to move away, but he caught 
at that instant some flash of aggrieved shame, 
some hint of real feeling, to which his better 
nature answered. He could be harsh to no 
one who was in earnest. 

“ What can I do for you ? ” he said gently; 

“If 1 knew what you wished—— ” she 
faltered. 
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“My wishes are nothing,” he answerer 
quickly, though he felt sure he understood her 
It seemed to him as if he held Felix’s fate ir 
his hands; as if, in her softer mood, a wore 
from him might change the current of tw< 
lives. Yet all be said was— 

“ Be true. I can tell you nothing else thai 
that. Put the truth first, and follow^, it. J B< 
brave enough to face it; it will be your s\ires 
friend.” • 

“The truth? Ah! it is easy for you,” sin 
said; and, without another word, she loft him. 

He had forgotten all about the ball, but h( 
made up his mind on the spot that he woulc 
present himself for an hour at Mrs. St. John's 
reception. His dress-coat was of an ancient 
cut, and much less comfortable than the old 
velvet jacket sacred to his den ; his hall-room 
manners sat on him with hardly greater ease; 
but when there is a young girl, who is one’s 
idea of all that is sweet and gracious in woman¬ 
hood, to claim one's services, what sacrifice 
would he counted too great ? The meeting 
with Philippa had only served to point a 
Contrast, and to turn his thoughts to her friend. 
And had not Di said— 

“ Ralph, you will be a good boy, and come 
to please me ? ” 

The long-anticipated moment, which had 
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caused such a flutter of expectation in the 
breasts of all the ladies, had at last arrived. 
The two girls, with whom we are chiefly 
concerned, were dressed and waiting Mrs. 
Hensllaw’s summons. Di had descended one 
flight of the stairs, and was with Philippa in 
the g'ildcd salon. There was a smouldering 
fire. oX. charcoal in the grate, and she stood 
looking down rather absently at the dull glow. 
Philippa hovered about her, putting last light 
touches to her toilet, and fastening the drooping 
roses in her hair. All her care seemed to'be 
that her friend should look well. 

“ Now, come,” she said, and led I)i, faintly 
resisting, to a lpng glass at the other end of 
the room. 

Di looked at herself with great wonder grow¬ 
ing in her eyes. This slender damsel, with the 
soft white draperies touched hero and there 
with the flush of deep red roses, was a revelation 
to her. She stared at the reflected image with 
gravest glances. 

“ The padre was right,” she said at last. “ I 
am quite grown up.” 

Philippa was kneeling at her feet, critically 
arranging a fold of the shining gauze. She 
glanced up and laughed. 

“You don't want to go back to the nursery,‘ 
do you?” 
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‘‘ I don’t know,” said Di, with a soft sigh. 
“ It is nice to be young.” 

" u But it is also nice to go to one’s first ball, 
and to wear a new dross, and to look charming.” 

“Do you think I look nice?” ' Her tone was 
anxious. “ I think I do—a little. But I don’t 
know myself. It’s like being introduced to a 
new self.” 

„ . S ' 1 

“ Well, don’t you like the new self? ” 

“ I’m not sure that I know how to behave,” 
said Di, shaking her head at the* fine young 
lady in the glass. 

“ Oh, that comes by instinct. You can t 
miss it; it is in the very air of the ball-room.” 

“If there were French tenses in the air it 
would be more useful. Stand up beside me, 
Philippa.” 

The other face that the mirror reflected was 
beautiful and brilliant, and at this moment it 
was soft with great kindness and generosity. 

“ You are so tall! ” cried Di. 

“If one were seeking a situation as parlour¬ 
maid it might be an advantage,” said Philippa, 
with her quick, dimpling smile ; “ or, if one 
were always living in a crowd; but, as it is, 
you dainty people have all the proverbs on 
your side. * Good gear goes into little bulk; ’ 

‘ Ill weeds grow apace.’ I could quote you a 
dozen.” 
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“It ‘must be nice to be beautiful,” said Pi, 
not heeding, “ beautiful as you are, Philippa.” 

Philippa answered her earnest look with in 
odd whimsical smile. 

u What a dear innocent goose you are,” she 
said, kissing her. “Of course ifris nice. That 
is mamma calling. Tlidt kiss was for good-bye.. 
We. am two princesses gofng out on our ad¬ 
ventures. When we meet again, what a great 
deal there will be to hear and to tell! ” 

Light words easily spoken. Who could know 
that the last hour of this their fair and prosper¬ 
ous friendship* had almost arrived; that never 
again, spite of tears and brave prayers and 
perhaps sorrowful repentance, there could be 
entire unbroken truth on the one side, love that 
was not ashamed on the other? But these 
things were as yet in the distance. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw came in with a great sweep 
and rustle of magnificent skirts, Blake following 
with an armful of wraps. 

* “ Well, are you ready, young ladies ? ” said 
the matron, who was in excellent temper. 

“ Philippa, where are your flowers ? You must 
not keep us all waiting, child.” 

“ I am quite ready, mamma.” 

“ She has given them all to me,” said Di, 
coming shyly forward. “ She would do it. 
She never thinks of herself.” 
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“ She has made you look very nice, at any 
rate,” said .Mrs. Hcnshaw, with a thin smile. 
“ You need a little colour; and Philippa always 
looks best in pure white, I must say.” 

“ Then I’ll wear these,” said Philippa com¬ 
posedly, taking* some rejected blossoms from a 
vase. “ Please, dear old Blake, will you fetch 
me some pins—longf ones ? ” 

“ Nonsense, Philippa,” said her mamma 
sharply, “you really are too perverse. Pink 
and yellow! Do you want to make yourself 
a fright ? ” 

“It will be considered the latest outcome of 
aestheticism. See if Mrs. Cross doesn’t appear 
in a pink and yellow bonnet on Sunday. 
Besides, it is quite correct. This is the reign 
of tertiaries. No, l)i, I won’t have any of your 
roses. You must be content with primaries.” 

“ What a wilful child she is ! ” Mrs. Hen- 
shaw addressed herself to the other girl. 
“ And she doesn’t look so 0 very ugly, after all, 
does she? I was like that myself, you know. 
I could wear any colour—not like some people 
who have always to study their complexions.” 

“She looks beautiful!” said Di, with warm 
admiration. 

“And you look very nice,, too, my dear, 
though I must not make you vain.” 

“ I’ve heard of a royal lady who pinned moral 
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maxims inside her dress as a check on vanity,” 
said Philippa gravely. “She could wear the 
richest stuffs with safety then. Suppose you 
try it, Di. I would recommend ‘ Pride goes 
before a fall.’ ” 

“ Never mind her,” said Mrs. Henshaw 
graciously; “ you really look very nice. We 
knfti^omebody who will think so, at any rate 
—don't we ? Oh, we shall make a great im¬ 
pression in a certain quarter, never fear.” 

“ Don't be mysterious, mamma,” said Philippa, 
still busy over her flowers. “We mean to 
impress everybody—to conquer all round.” 

know what Mrs. Henshaw means,” said 
Di, flushing and speaking with a touch of 
indignation. She had heard these gentle in¬ 
sinuations more than once of late. “ But it is 
quite a mistake. Ralph is my dear old friend, 
and we a,re always glad to see each other; hut 

lie is not— not what you mean.” She turned 

•/ 

to the lady. “ And I don't, think it is nice to 
be always thinking about lovers.” 

“ Well, I must say ”—Mrs. Henshaw drew 
herself up—“ that is a pretty speech for a young 
lady to make ! ” 

“ I beg your pardon. I didn’t mean to he 
rude. 1 only meant to tell you it was a 
mistake.” 

“ It is only mamma’s way of saying a pretty 
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thing’,” said Philippa, coming up and laying her 
.hands on Di’s shoulders. “ She thinks us irresist¬ 
ible, and fancies that everybody must find us so.” 

“ Oh, pray don’t make excuses for me, my 
dear,” said her mother loftily. “I am ac¬ 
customed to be misconstrued. I can bear it 

• 

in silence. If Miss Ouvry does not care that 
I should interest myself in her, I can*:?sfi*ain 
from offending in future.” 

This was hardly a prosperous beginning to 
an evening of gaiety or of conquest, and it 
was a relief to all present when Pcpita burst 
in to announce that the carriage was waiting, 
and the sehor ready to conduct the ladies to it. 

This small damsel’s black eyes blazed with 
excitement- as she stared at the grand dresses. 
Concha was hovering in the background to 
peep at them, too; and even Plaice, the prim 
and sedate, was full of mild fussiness. Deonys 
felt as if every one was enjoying her debut 
except herself. She could* not get used to this 
new self. She had begun by making a mistake. 

Mr. Ouvry politely gave his arm to the older 
lady. 

“ You will look after my little girl,” he said, 
as he carefully adjusted the trains before shut¬ 
ting the door of the carriage. “ Di, I’ll look in 
upon you by-and-hv.” 

“I will do my best,” said Mrs. Henshaw, still 
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offended. “But some people do not choose to 
be restrained.” 

“ Oh, do come soon, padre,” Di said im¬ 
ploringly. 

She felt as if she were parting from all her 
past. There was a weight on her heart that 
was hardly in accord with the feelings ascribed 
in nordsv to young ladies going to a first ball. 
Still, when she reached the great room, not 
very crowded as yet, and saw the lights and 
the decorations, and heard the inspiriting music, 
she could not help forgetting her unwillingness 
for a little, and enjoying the spectacle. 

Among other things, she had prepared herself 
for the unpleasantness of a conversation with 
Mrs. St. John, who, she had innocently fancied, 
would be ready to let fly the light shafts of her 
wit at every new-cmnm\ But Mrs. St. John 
was much too bud^^^Be the smallest notice 
of her, and the n^^Hrds she said were all 
addressed to Philijp^pm whom she recognized 
a friendly rival. 

They had hardly been seated, when I)i espied 
Miss Piper making timid signs to her behind 
her cheap fan. 

“•She wants me. 1 must go to her. She is 
all alone,” she said; and, without waiting a' 
reply, she rose and crossed the room, forsaking 
Mrs. Henshaw, to her deep displeasure. 
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“ I wash my hands of her! ” she cried. “ A 
girl who can walk about a ball-room alone! 
Indeed, I cannot undertake to be responsible for 
her behaviour.” 

Nothing but^the desire to give pleasure to 
her friend would have lent her courage to cross 
tjh'at wide space. But she did not see the many 
eyes that watched her modest steps.*' Ajl her 
glances were for Miss Piper—a transformed, 
radiant, smiling Miss Piper. • 

She got an eager welcome. 

“ Oh, do come and sit beside .me, my dear. 
I have been looking for you for the last hour 
or more. I came early, you know—too early, 
1 suppose, though it was the hour mentioned— 
and perhaps Mrs. St. John was detained.” 

“ Were you alone ?” said l)i wonderingly. 

“ For a little while—a. little while. But it 
was very amusing, you know, watching them 
light up, and hearing the musicians tune their 
instruments. Then Miss ^Barbara came, and, 
oh, my dear, she was so displeased ! ” 

“With you?” 

“ With- me ? Oh yes. But with Mrs. St. John, 
too. I thought at first she would not speak 
to me, but she did—across the room. She said 
we were invited at eight, and she came at eight. 
Between ourselves it was ten minutes past eight 
when she entered, but, you know, Miss Barbara 
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thinks "her watch infallible. And sbe said it 
was so rude of the hostess not to receive us. 
I was trembling all the time in case some 
one should hear her. There were servants 
about, and yon never can tell servant from a 
gentleman when tiny are all dressed alike. I 
was so nervous. Think if the minister had 
cofnc hi! ” 

/‘Well, he would deserve to bo scolded,” said 
I)i, smiling. “ L think it is very stupid to 
ask people so long before you want or expect 
them.” 

“ I was always taught that it was polite to 
be punctual. It was one of dear mamma’s 
rules; but Miss Barbara blamed me for being 
too soon. I am sure poor Robert’s watch keeps 
excellent time,” cried the little lady, referring to 
a large gold chronometer that ticked in her belt. 
■•“Miss Barbara is a little difficult to please.” 

“ I am sure shd%aust have been pleased with 
your dress. It looks splendid,” said I)i heartily. 

“l)o you think so, my dear?” Miss Piper 
smoothed her blue satin lap with great satis¬ 
faction. “ She thought it very extravagant— 
quite sinful; but I told her it was a present.” 
She drooped her meek, rose-crowned head. 
“ She knows I am too poor to buy such things 
for myself, but there cannot be any harm in 
accepting a present from a near relation. If it 
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were another gentleman—but that I could not 
have permitted.” 

“ There is Mrs. Cross,” said Di, feeling that 
this was dangerous ground; “ and that is her 
niece in pink. Isn’t she pretty ? ” 

“ A little forVard, perhaps. Look, my dear, 
she is talking to two gentlemen at once. We 
must he more careful. It is better not to dance 
too much—not every dance.” 

“Oh, I don’t want to ’djmce at ■ all,” Di 
answered, shrinking back a little. There was a 
group of hothouse plants near her that made a 
soft screen, behind which she could peep out 
safely on the pageant. “ I think it is much 
nicer to look on.” 

“ Yes ; we are very snug here and our dresses 
go very well together; but perhaps one might 
dance a little. Not to look peculiar, you know.” 

But though Di protested again that she 
would much rather sit still in her corner, this 
was not to be allowed. There were one or'two 
who had discovered the sweet face, half hidden 
by the sheltering screen of greenery, and the 
American Minister—the most good-natured of 
hosts—took care that she was not neglected. 

Mr. Washington Bean strolled up to her 
presently. 

“ You’ll dance ? ” said this gracious youth, 
who was sparing of his remarks. 
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“ No,*’ said Di promptly, with a like economy 
of words. 

“Can’t waltz,” said Mr. Bean, stroking the 
down on his lip. “Makes me giddy, you 
know; hut [ can worry through a quadrille.” 

He looked at her for a minute or two in 
silence, slowly fixing a'glass in his eye, then he 
said laconically— 

“ Pleasure of the next quadrille ? ” 

Di aeqpieseed ’ without much cordiality. 
“ There is Philippa going to dance,” she said, 
looking beyond the young gentleman and 
trying to forget his presence. 

The words acted like magic on Mr. Bean, who 
turned and left her with as much eagerness as 
so finished a man of the world could permit 
himself to show. To he surprised by nothing, 
to he shocked at nothing, to take pleasure in 
nothing—this was his aim in life. 

“ I hope he will forget all about that quad¬ 
rille,” said I)i with fervour ; but she was not to 
be allowed to sit in peace. The Minister himself 
came up with a young man on his arm, and this 
time there was no refusing. 

She went through her part reluctantly, but 
with a certain shy grace that her companion of 
the moment found very attractive. He was a 
young attache, new to his honours and naively 
proud of them; and he gave her a great deal of 
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information without caring much whether she 
answered or not. When the dance was over 
she went hack to her corner. She had glanced, 
indeed, at Mrs. Henshaw, but that lady’s aspect 
was forbidding^ and the chair next her was 
occupied. 

“ That wasn’t so b$d,” she said confidingly to 
her friend. “He speaks English, and "he has" a 
great deal to say. I hope* if I must dance 
again, that the next one will talk a "great deal, 
too.” 

• “ Oh, but you must be careful, you must, 
indeed,” cried Miss Piper, with anxiety. “ Young 
men are so much less respectful, so much less 
chivalrous than they used to be. I have not 
been dancing and, my dear, I hear them say 
such things—such broad compliments! ” The 
meek lady flushed under her roses. 

“ Oh, that one talked all the time about him¬ 
self,” said Di innocently. “ Look at Philippa! 
I never saw any one dance st> beautifully.” 

Philippa was, indeed, fair to see as she moved 
with sprightly grace through the mazes of the 
dance. 

“ Her flowers have not spoiled her. She could 
Wear anything and look just the same,” Hi said, 
with much epthusiasm. 

Miss Piper sighed, a little tremulous, depre¬ 
cating sigh. Philippa was, indeed, a brilliant 
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and charming sight, yet# her smiles hardly 
compensated for Miss Barbara’s black looks— 
Miss Barbara’s ostentatious aloofness as she sat 
among the matrons of high degree on a crimson- 
covered upper dais. Once upon a time Miss 
Piper had sat there too, t and had taken her modest 
share in the trenchant criticism of the hour ; 
but now the wide length of the hall divided the 
shabby black moire antique from the too-lustrous 
blue satin.< This sitting, as it were, below the 
salt, was distressing only because it ^signalized 
the great breach that yawned between these 
two old friends; and there was the cause of it 
all, flitting lightly and with a perfect abandon¬ 
ment to the enjoyment of the moment, smiling 
on every one alike. 

Miss Piper followed Philippa’s light figure 
without a spark of reproach in her mild blue 
eyes, anxious only that her little advices and 
warnings should not have been given in vain. 

“ She is a beautiful creature,” she echoed Dfs 
praises; “and so amiable; but, my dear, don’t 
you think she is a little—just a little imprudent, 
and, perhaps, too frank?” She brought the 
words out timidly, as if there was utmost Un- 
charitableness in the charge. '..y'-'V; 

“ It is her way. She means nothing. She is 
the same to every one.” 

“ It will raise expectations; it will make the 
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gentlemen very confident. And suppose she 
should get into trouble again ? It is not myself 
I am thinking of.” She gave the assurance 
eagerly. “I would do it all again, if I could 
help her. But she is so young; there is plenty 
of time. Why should she throw herself away, 
and waste her youth ? ” 

“I think she will be more careful* I think 

* 

there is-” 

What was Di about to say* and yhy did the 
words fail suddenly ? She was looking towards 
the door by which the later guests were yet 
entering. It was Felix who came in now, 
almost as if her thought had summoned him. 
She watched him with a strange, unexplained 
anxiety as he made his greetings. Now Mrs. 
Henshaw’s fan was reached out to touch him 
lightly, and he turned to listen and to speak. 
Then some newer comer claimed her attention, 
and she saw him thread his way round the 
room. . 

The dance was over, and the music stopped 
with some abrupt chords. Philippa was walk¬ 
ing slowly back to her mother’s side. Why 
did he not claim her when she was free ? Why 
did he come straight, as if he saw no one else, 
to a distant corner, where the branching palms 
half hid a young girl dressed in white, and with 
red roses in her hair ? 
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“I have found you at list,” he said, stand¬ 
ing before her. 

“ You have just come in ? ” 

She looked with innocent, troubled wonder at 
the expression of fire and earnestness in his 
usually careless, laughing eyes. 

“ Have 1 ? ” he said absently; then' he turned 
toi-Miss Piper. “I want to introduce you to a 
friend of mine,” he said. “ Will you let me 
bring him ? # He js' staying at the hotel, and he 
has just come from England.” 

“ A gentleman ? ” said Miss Piper, fluttered, 
pleased, perturbed all at once. 

“ He is an old gentleman, and I think he 
knows some of your people. When I spoke of 
your brother having been chaplain here, he 
seemed to think he once knew him. If you will 
let mo bring him-” 

“ Oh, if he knew Robert, that makes such a 
difference, and it would be a great pleasure. 
There are so few to whom one can speak of 

these things ; but a stranger-” She hesitated . 

and sighed. 

Felix took this for a permission, and went .off 
to find his friend. 

Presently he returned with a bald-headed; 
gentleman, who looked mild enough to still the 
most maidenly fears. He made the presentation 
in due form, and then it was found that, in 
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order to make room for this stranger, Deonys 
had to rise. 

Felix took it quite as a matter of course that 
he should give her his arm and lead her away. 
For what other reason had he hunted up this 
new acquaintance and tracked him through the 
labyrinth of many corridors to the billiard- 
room ? 

W 0 

“ Have you been dancing much ? ” he asked ; 
and then he glanced at her, programme, and 
saw but two or three names scribbled on its 
white surface. “ May I ? ” He took the little 
pencil, and put his own initials here and there, 
almost at random, down the page. 

Deonys looked with alarm at this repeated 
“ F. C.” 

“Oh, please, not so many times,” she said. 
“ I don’t want to dance at all; and I am going 
home quite early.” 

“ You don’t want to dance ? ” he said eagerly, 
as if this pleased him. “No more do I. But 
you won’t go away before supper ? Let me see. 
The dancers are sure to make a rush for the 
buffet after this waltz down here; that’s about 
the time when everybody begins to feel hungry. 
If you want to go home soon, we might go 
down earlier, when it is quiet, don’t you think ? 
And we’ll get Miss Piper to come with us.” 

“ Miss- Piper would be pleased.” 
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■At’ seemed to her afterwards as if die had 
never given her consent. All the time he 
talked he was leading her, skilfully skirting the 
newly-formed set of dancers, out of, the ball¬ 
room and into a long, narrow hall, draped and 
festooned, and made beautiful with rare flowers. 
At the upper end of it was a broad low seat 
beneath 4 great window, its coloured panes 
hidden by a heavy velvet curtain. No one 
seemed to have discovered this remote refuge, 
and he led her straight to it. 

“If you don’t want to dance, it is cooler out 
here,” he said easily; “ and it is impossible to 
talk with people whirling and twirling all about 
you, and treading on your toes. Waltzing is 
the most arbitrary proceeding in the world. 
You are not allowed to look on in peace; you 
are forced to take to it in self-defence.” 

“ I thought it was very nice to look on; hut, 
then, that is because I dance so badly. If I 
could dance like Philippa-” 

“ Queen Philippa is holding a great court to¬ 
night,” he answered lightly. “ She seems to be 
engaged ever so many deep.” 

“Then you asked her?” She felt a great 
sense of relief, yet she wondered when he could 
have done it. “What a pity you were too 
late!” 

He did not answer her directly. He was 
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wondering if she did not feel cold. Should he 
fetch her a cloak ? And did she really prefer 
sitting here to having the tips of her toes 
trodden on by those aggressive couples ? 

And for all reply Di smiled, and remarked 
that it was very cool and pleasant, as, indeed, it 
was, now that she knew herself to be not taking 
that which belonged to another. , # • 

“I’ve got to tell you all about Kylmure, you 
know,” he went on; “ and, 'since I, hear that 
you are going there by-and-by, I must prepare 
you. You will require to stand an examination 
on it. Miss Bell will expect you to be quite up. 
in everything Scotch, won’t she ? ” 

“Bell spoke of London,” said Di, with a 
sigh; “ but I should like the country best, I 
think, except that it is further away. Yes, 
please, tell me about it in case I go.” 

So he began, and he discovered that there 
was a great deal to tell. He found himself 
describing with much brightness, and a touch 
of poetry, perhaps, the life of that far distant 
island. It was an idle, dream-like picture : 
glens and valleys, where the spring revelled 
while winter lingered reluctant to go on the 
mountain tops; placid waters, touched with 
sunset-fire, or with the tenderness of saffron- 
tinted dawns; moors glorious with autumn’s 
bravest colours. 
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He spoke, too, of storms that rage upon this 
far-off shore; of’long wild nights he had spent 
under an upturned boat for sheer joy in watch¬ 
ing the finger of the foaming surf leaping up to 
meet the lashing, wrestling rain, and in listen¬ 
ing to the screech of the sea-birds, heard above 
all the tempest. Then he described the cottage, 
hardly fetter than a hut, where he and his 
friend “put up” in autumn, for there'was no 
house thaj, went/ with the shootings. She 
seemed to see it all: the housekeeper’s daughter, 
who had “ a spine in her back,” and who lay, 
very patient and contented, on every fine day in 
the little garden, where curly greens and coral 
fuchsias grew in contented proximity (somehow 
she knew—she could not have told how—that 
Felix was very good to this poor girl, and 
supplied her with books, and, perhaps, with 
more substantial comforts); the housekeeper 
herself, with her limited English and her un¬ 
limited Highland .pride; all the w r ork of the 
homestead, too; the ripening, watched so 
eagerly, of the patch of yellow corn; the 
anxious care with which not only the cows 
and sheep, but the very hens were tethered 
to keep their wandering feet from temptation, 
while this slow coining of gold went on ; then, 
in due time, and often late in the autumn 
months, the ingathering of the harvest, when 
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everybody, gentle and simple, lent a willing 
band. 

It was perhaps a trite enough picture to 
those very familiar with this long-discovered 
land of the north-west; but to this young girl 
who listened, her wide innocent eyes fixed on 
the speaker with the mos't absorbed attention, it 
was all new and all wonderful as a land -of 
dreams. 

“ Oh, I hope Bell will take me there! ” she 
said. 

“ Possibly I may be there myself. I often 
take a run up there,” he answered carelessly. 

What was perhaps less wonderful than this 
dreamland,* was the fact that the time passed 
with great speed while her companion talked. 
He had so much to say, and he took cure to say 
it so that she should feel interested—almost com¬ 
pelled to attend—and that result, as we have 
seen, was not difficult to achieve. 

She forgot altogether tli£ part she was sup¬ 
posed to be taking, as a young lady making her 
curtsey to society. The young gentlemen who 
should alarm her with their flowing French 
and their agility in waltzing, were forgotten 
too; the host, if he saw her at all, had the 
discretion to keep these aspirants aloof. Her 
thoughts followed Felix into other lands, strange, 
wonderful countries, where one day she, too. 
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might wander. She was very happy: her 
imagination was stirred; fitful images and 
pleasant visions flitted before her. It was a 
beautiful, simple life that he described, and he 
seemed to be giving her the assurance that it 
would one day be her own.# Afterwards she 
remembered that he had said, ‘‘Some day I 
should like to show you that,” “ Some day we 
shall look at this together.” At the moment it 
had seemed very natural that he should make 
such proposals. It was only afterwards, when 
other light had been cast on them, when she 
was alone and had time to think, that she 
understood the words. Then she recoiled from 
them ashamed, with cheeks that burned under 
the accusation that to listen had been disloyal. 

But as yet no illumination had come to her. 
She had not any eyes for the couples who now 
and again strayed from the ball-room to cool 
themselves in the long hall, and whose glanced, 
betraying amusement, might have enlightened 
. her. Among those who came and came again 
more than once was Philippa, who, with charm¬ 
ing impartiality, was making a great many 
people happy, and was listening gracefully to 
compliments in all languages. 

On one of the occasions when she wanderfcd 
into the hall, her companion was the young 
attache , who had been l)i’s first partner. This 
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fickle youth was confiding everything over 
again to the new listener—his prospects, his 
position, his superior knowledge*of State affairs, 
ft pleased him to talk in French. It was the 
thing to do, and phrases that might be con¬ 
demned as egotistical if worded in English 
sound beautifully modest in a foreign tongue. 

“ You can say so ihany more things j you can 
express such nice shades of meaning; you can 
make remarks that don’t offend, you know,” he 
explained. “ You have travelled a great deal, 
and you must have felt the value of this.” 

“I have travelled a great deal; but it is 
mostly the English side of foreign life that I 
have seen, and my country people think that 
every foreigner is bound to understand the 
English tongue.” 

. “Well, that’s just it; you know that’s just 
where the advantage of living abroad and 
knowing other languages lies. In America or 
England you must talk ag^others do; but here 
you can say a thing to an American or an 
Englishman in French, you know, a broad 
thing, and he takes it all for granted. He 
' thinks it’s the license of the language.” 

“ That is a new light,” said Philippa gravely. 
“ When I want to say a broad thing I will 
remember that.” 

“ Of course, everybody talks it here,” this 
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persistent admirer of the G-allic tongue went 
on; “ it’s the court language.” 

“Yes,” said Philippa, “I suppose so. "We 
fondly hoped to see something of Spanish life— 
the romantic side of it that on£ reads about— 
the Spain of Don Quixote; lut the knights I 
have met have not been very romantic. It is 
difficult to be interesting, I dare say, when you 
are not sure of your tenses.” 

“ Oh, if -you want to see the Spaniards at 
home, you will have to wait, I can tell you. 
They are the most inhospitable people in 
Europe. I’ve been here six months now, and 
I’ve not been inside the door of a Spanish 
house. . They would not believe me, if I told 
them that in New York.” 

“ I dare say not. Then there is no hope for 
me,” she said, with fine gravity. 

“ Well, not in the upper circles, at any 
rate. I was disappointed at first; but I have 
made up my mind*’v>w that there is nothing 
worth regretting. I am told they never enter¬ 
tain. They live in a mean kind of style, any¬ 
how.” 

“ That is not ray way,” said Philippa, shaking 
her head. “ I shall always believe that I have 
lost a great deal, that I have missed a splendid 
opportunity by not getting behind these closed 
doors. I don't know French so well as you, 
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but I remember one pbrase from my school¬ 
days.. I think it is Montaigne who says it: 
‘ On voyage moins pour s’instruire que pour se 
deslllusionner.’ ” 

She was looking fixedly at the other end of 
the gallery, where* a white dress, trimmed with 
red roses, was to be seen ; but if there was any 
double meaning in’ her words, this ypung 

attache was not acute enough to read it. 

0 a • 

How long the spell that‘.held Jlioso two, 

seated alone in their remote corner, might have 
lasted, it is impossible to say; but it was 
broken suddenly and completely by a sound of 
many footsteps. A door near them was thrown 
wide open, and the hall seemed all in a moment 
to be filled with people. 

Di looked round, and, with a start, she awoke, 
and came back from dreamland. 

“ What is it ? ” she asked. 

There was a rustle of dresses, a murmur 
of voices, and of low laughter, and many eyes 
seemed to rest upon the two who sat in con¬ 
spicuous isolation. 

“ It’s the matrons going in for supper,” said 
Helix explaining. “I forgot they did it that 
way here. We’ll have to wait, I suppose. It 
would be considered ‘ cheeky ’ if we went in 
with our elders, wouldn’t it ? ” 

He spoke lightly, as if he did not mind, or 
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wish her to mind the battery of looks, amused 
or indifferent, directed at them; but Di did not 
answer. 

She, too, looked at them all a little sbyly, yet 
with a pleasant interest in the smiling lords and 
rustling ladies till one pair of eyes met her own. 
It was Mrs. Henshaw, who passed her leaning 
on the arm of a decorated gentleman : she was 
so close that her silken train brushed Di’s feet, 
so near that there was no mistaking the cold, 
almost malignant anger of her eyes. 

Deonys, to whom no one was ever cold or 
cruel, shrunk back surprised and frightened. 

“ What have I done ? Why should she look 
like that ? ” she questioned herself, flushing and 
growing pale. “ Oh, what have I done! ” 

Had Felix seen that look, too ? 

. “ Shall we go and see what Miss Piper and 
her cavalier are about? ” he asked, standing up 
and offering her his arm. “ It will -be cooler in 
there now.” 

VO ( 

She got up mechanically. 

“ I must go away,” she said, confused and 
miserable. She took one step forward, not 
noticing his outstretched arm. She saw Miss 
Barbara and she went to her swiftly. 

Miss Barbara,* the last of the procession, 
stepped out of the ranks, waving away Major 
Gibbs with a gesture that was a command. 
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She strode up stern and unrelenting. A 
sombre, severe figure. 

“ What have I done ? ” said Di, this time 
audibly. 

“ What have you done ? ” Miss Barbara echoed 
grimly. “You have raa^le yourself the talk of 
the evening. That I should have lived to hear 
that woman”—she indicated with a .nod JIrS. 
Henshaw’s departing skirts—“ sj>eak of you as. 
she spoke to-night! As for him ”—she glanced 
at Felix with an air of great and righteous 
wrath—“ I am ashamed of myself that I ever 
thought well of him. Was it not enough for 
him to make one girl’s name the gossip of the 
place? Must he set them talking about you, 
too ? ” 

Di checked her with a little touch upon her 
arm. 

The girl’s face was pale, and her proud, 
tender mouth was quiverintr, hut she said, quietly 
and firmly— 

“ If it was wrong it was my fault. Do you 
hear me ? It was all my fault. It was because 
I did not understand. I did not think.” 

“ Your fault ? ” Miss Barbara looked at her, 
still stem, but perhaps not without inward 
relenting. “ Well, you’ll have to bear it between 
you. It takes more than one to do most of the 
mischief of the world. I’m not going to measure 

VOL. XI. 33 
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out which of you was most to blame. You 
bave set people’s idle, foolish tongues going, and 
that’s enough for me.” 

Deonys shrank involuntarily from this hard 
truth ; but she said in her clear, steady tones— 

“ You will say nothing—to^iim. It was my 
doing. I did not wish to dance. And now I 
am .going away. I ought not to have come. 
I will never go to a ball again.” 

She left; Miss -Barbara before that lady could 
deliver herself of further rebuke or remonstrance. 
She walked quickly down the long hall, looking 
neither to right nor left, bent only on reaching 
solitude. At the other end of it a door suddenly 
opened, and Malleson appeared. 

“ Why, Di, I w$s coming to look for you,” he 
said. 

“ Oh, Ralph,” she said, thinking it quite 
natural he should be at hand to help her in her 
extremity,” “ will you take me home ? ” 

“ Home already ! Are you tired? Have you 
danced so much ? Let me look at you.” 

He took her by the two hands and wheeled 
her round under a blazing chandelier. 

“ It’s all nonsense. You want some supper, 
and then we shall tread our measure together. 
You think I’m too venerable to dance ? How 
do you know that I haven’t been practising my 
steps for the last month in the privacy of my 
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den ? Yon ask old Anchel if he hasn’t heard 
the boards creaking. Come along ; I’m burning 
to distinguish myself.” 

“ I must go home.” 

She had much ado to keep her lips from 
trembling; she could not ^ring them to say any¬ 
thing more. 

“ Di,” he said, smiling at her; “ ypu are a 
dreadful little unbeliever. Well, come and have, 
some supper, at any rate. I-met your father 
just now. What do you suppose he will think if 
he finds you flown ? ” 

“ I don’t know,” she said, finding words in 
the urgency of her need. “ Oh, Ralph, will 
you never understand ? Let me pass. I must 
go. I’ll go alone, if you won’t take me.” 

Then at last he understood that some intoler¬ 
able trouble was pressing down upon her, and 
.that he was torturing her by bis easy phrases. 

“Has that woman-” he began impetu¬ 

ously, and then he checked Aiimself. This was 
no time for questions. 

“ Come,” he said simply, no led her out and 
Wrapped her in his own great coat, which he 
had just taken off. Then, at last, they reached 
the silence of the clear, austere, starlit night. 

He did not ask her any more questions, or 
trouble her with words at all. It was but a 
little way to the Preciados, and they traversed 
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it quickly. He went with her upstairs and into 
the sittingr-room, where a dim light was burning. 
He stirred the smouldering fire, and placed her 
in her own little chair near it. Then he crossed 
to the kitchen, and roused ,the sleepy Pepa, 
moving drowsily amqng her pots and pans, and 
made her warm the coffee that was ready for 
Mr# Ouvry on his return. 

“ Look here, Pepa,” he said, “ I’ll give you a 
new paiTuela if you will be clever and light a 
fire in your mistress’s room. Bo you hear me ? 
Is the coffee warm ? Come, stir about, and get 
the room ready.” 

Pepa stared at the unwonted spectacle of the 
grave English senor, prying into odd corners 
and lifting the lids of her pans distractedly; but 
she was sensible of the magnificence of the bribe, 
and did her best to earn it. 

Deonys paid little heed to all this fuss and 
bustle; she longed to be alone. It was all 
Malleson could do- for her, this outward service, 
this tending of the body. It is often all that 
the best and most loving of us can do for 
another in our imperfect knowledge of an 
inward trouble. 

She might be morbid in her sensitiveness; 
she might misjudge, mistake, in her inexperi¬ 
ence ; but all his soul rose up in resentment 
against any one who should hurt her by so 
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milch as a look, and he left her, vowing a great 
anger against the disturber of her peace. 

He did not go back to the ball-room. He 
Vent home to his rooms, and put on once again 
the shabby and familiar garment that belonged 
to his working hours. Tl^e dress coat of vener¬ 
able cut, which he had worn so philosophically, 
he flung aside with something of a grim .and 
sardonic smile. Three minutes of Mrs. St. 
John’s reception had been enough for .him. 
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CHAPTER X. 

“ A lonely spirit, unquiet.” 

“ But must I really go, father ? ” 

“ You have written the letter, haven’t you ? ” 
“Yes; but I could write another.” That 
hardly seemed to Di a sufficient argument. 

“ So you will, I dare say, to announce that 
you are on your way. I’m afraid you haven’t a 
logical mind, my child.” 

Mr. Ouvry looked up from his plate with a 
smile. He was in an excellent humour, and 
nothing that even a foolish, illogical girl could 
say had power to disturb him. 

“ You have not given me one good argument 
why you should disappoint your cousin.” 

“ Ah, if it were a disappointment,” she said 
slowly. She could have given him a great 
many reasons, and he would have said that they 
were all of them more or less frivolous. It is 
always the strongest and most imperative motive 
that is never put into words. 
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She made no further protest. Her father, for 
seme inscrutable reason of his own, willed .that 
she should pay this visit to England; and 
she never disputed anything that he wished 
strongly. t 

“I suppose I haven’t a .well-regulated mind,” 
she said, with a smile. “Padre, let me give 
you some more coffee.''’ # . • 

“ Oh, you will like it,” he said, as he passed 
her his cup; “it will impress-you ynmensely. 
One’s first visit to London is an epoch in one’s 
life. I wish I might be there to see how it 
strikes you.” 

“ Won’t you come ? ” she asked, with a touch 
of eagerness. 

He shook his head. 

‘•England is not for me,” he said, with soft 
melancholy. “ I have grown used to my exile. 
Do you remember that poor wretch to whom 
they offered his freedom, and who begged on his 
knees to be allowed to cijd his days in the 
Bastille ? His liberty was a commodity he 
didn’t know how to use. After thirty years of 
prison walls one grows to love their shelter.” 

“ Prison walls! Our’s is a very large Bastille, * 
I think,” she said, smiliug. And yet she felt at 
moments as if this great city—the only home she 
had ever known—was indeed too narrow for 
her. The ball was a thing of the past, considered 
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in the light of the thick-coming gaieties that 
had followed, but Miss Barbara’s words had 
scorched Deonys, and the burning wounds still 
ached. To her it seemed as if that night would 
never flout away among the things that are for¬ 
gotten, or remembered^ only at passing moments. 
It was always there—always present. She had 
made people talk about her. They had laughed 
and jested and made small insinuations. They 
had judged her, and condemned her. She hid 
her burning cheeks in her hands, though there 
was none to see. If Miss Barbara could have 
measured the depth of her shame, the torture of 
her hurt pride, she would have recoiled in 
amazement. 

Miss Barbara, like most people who act on 
impulse, had already so far cooled from her first 
wrath as to be willing to take Di back to a 
measure of favour, if Di had given her the 
opportunity. But this she did not do. She 
hid herself, and saw no one. Miss Barbara, 
carrying her small olive branch, not to be pre¬ 
sented, however, until she had delivered herself 
of a further instalment of her mind, found the 
girl flown. Concha, resentful and ungracious, 
answered the lady’s execrable Spanish with 
contempt. 

“ How was she to know where the senorita 
had gone ? Was she the child’s jailer ? ” 
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Miss Barbara, being but human, resented Di’s 
absence, and tramped downstairs with somewhat 
chilled ardour. The chances were, that when 
Di was again to be seen that carefully prepared 
scolding would be a little emphasized. 

As for Felix, he was very speedily restored to 
favour. Indeed, Di tormented herself quite 
needlessly with picturing Miss Barbara’s attitude 
towards him on the night of the ball.* 

After she had left, the young man, having’a 
shrewd guess, perhaps, at the state of matters, 
came up and presented his arm with the utmost 
nonchalance to the offended lady.’ 

“ I see Italph is taking care of Miss Ouvry,” 
he said. “Miss Barbara, won’t you take com¬ 
passion on me, and take me to have some 
supper ? I’m tremendously hungry.” 

When a young man looks at you with a smile 
in his eyes, and deprecates your indignation 
with the most charming good nature, it is 
impossible, at least if you^ire a maiden lady, to 
keep up a show of anger long. Miss Barbara 
made a valiant stand, but she had to surrender. 

There never was such an attentive youth. 
He got her the most comfortable chair and a 
small table all to herself. He rushed away for 
her spectacles, which, after the manner of 
spectacles, were absent at the most important 
moment; he tempted her with every good 
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thing on the table. You would have said 
that it was the most delightful and congenial, 
task to wait on this hard-featured old lady, 
dressed in an antique and bygone fashion, and 
that he had never cared to look at a girl 
in his life. Who could resist such blandish¬ 
ments ? 

“ And will you tell me which of them it is ? ” 
she asked dryly, as he came back with the 
champagne; “ or is. it to be turn about ? ” 

“There is only one—there never was but 
one,” he answered earnestly. 

“ I thought’ there were two. Maybe you 
were trying which you liked best. Perhaps 
you’ll let me know when you've made up your 
mind,” she said sarcastically. 

“It is made up. Miss Barbara, you must 
help me.” 

She assured him that she would promise no 
such thing. She was not going to spend 
herself to help a weather-cock to twirl with 
every wind that blows. Yet in her inmost 
heart she was triumphant. It was not Philippa, 
then, it was Deonys, this child of her love, 
whom he had chosen. She had hardly the 
heart to scold him for his indiscretion. But 
Di must not be acquainted with her good, 
fortune until she had had her misdeeds pointed, 
out to her. Miss Barbara averred that, even if 
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it was an honest courtship, that was no excuse 
for behaviour that was “ not pretty.” 

But as for Di, this supposed happiness that 
was about to be offered to her was the chief 
cause of her misery. 

She was growing very fast in these days, 
and she understood now something of what 
Felix had meant by his words and looks.. The 
knowledge brought her keenest pain. She 
wanted, above all things, to.he truest® Philippa. 
Why, then, should loyalty to Philippa all at 
once seem so very hard a thing ? 

It was to the gallery that she ffed; there she 
could be quite sure of solitude. Mrs. Henshaw’s 
patronage of art had ceased. Here, least of all, 
Felix was likely to be found. Here were only 
the dumb, friendly pictures, that tell you their 
own story and never ask for yours in return. 

It was here that she had learned much of the 
little she knew. It was not an education after 
the pattern of Newnham cu* Girton, but it went 
for something, for in these echoing corridors 
you can hold communion with the master minds 
of the world. 

True, she knew hardly more than the alphabet 
of their language. She passed fiery Goya with 
a shudder; Ribera’s martyrdoms, and his flesh¬ 
less yellow saints frightened her; there was 
all the pain and penance of life, and none of 
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its beauty or its holiness, in the faces of his 
wasted anchorites. She looked with great 
respect at Bassano—the painter of broad tacks 
and of shining pots and pans—with some com¬ 
prehension of the splendid life and movement, 
the gaiety of Velasques; but it was to Rar- 
tolorne Esteban Murillo that she gave her whole 
heart’s ( love. This sweet interpreter of grace 
and tenderness, and of rare colour, seemed to 
her to imprison a.‘prayer in every canvas he 
touched. His “Virgin of Sorrows,” with her 
rapt, upward gaze, appealed to her by her very 
humanness. She was not far-off, remote-—an 
angel appearing for a moment out of paradise, 
like the madonnas of Raphael. She was but a 
woman, understanding the sorrows of other 
women, touched even while her eyes are lifted 
to heaven, with the woes that darken' this dark 
earth. 

It was to her the girl whispered, “ You 
understand”; it w^s to her she looked* for 
sympathy, comprehension, consolation. While 
Di flitted lightly day by day through the long 
empty galleries—smiling sometimes at the 
fantastic conceptions of Teniers, the dancing 
and piping frogs, the monsters, dwarfs, skele¬ 
tons, and always the beautiful lady who, with 
feminine subtlety, appears now in green, > now 
in lustrous satin, again in court-dress, with 
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feathers on her head, to the distraction of the 
sorely tempted Anthony, who peeps at her from 
his cave; now standing with great awe before 
Raphael's “ Pasmo de Sicilia "—there were 
visitors who .came, and who went away dis¬ 
appointed from the door of the house in the 
Preciados. 

Felix ran up once or twice, and one day 
Mrs. St. John arrived to make a rare visit, but 
Concha shut the door on all'tin's Parisian finery. 

Mrs. St. John was more fortunate in finding 
the ladies in the lower house at home. 

“I’ve been to see that little girl," she said, 
“but she was out. I am dying to ask her 
what Miss Barbara said to her that night, you 
know, at our ball. I couldn’t resist taking 
Miss Barbara to have a peep at them in the 
hall; it was as good as a play to see her face. 
She was downright mad with her. We think 
nothing of that sort of thing at home, but you 
English are so dreadfully, proper, and so stiff. 
You make prudes of your girls." 

She was seated in Mrs. Henshaw’s rocking- 
chair, and she tilted it back with a laugh. 

“ I prefer that my daughter should be called 
a prude rather than a flirt,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
with great stateliness. 

« Well, now, we don’t think much of a flirta¬ 
tion, you know. It comes natural. And it 
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seems to me, if you curb young people too 
much, you just make them sly. You force 
them to make appointments about which their 
mammas know nothing.” She glanced at 
Philippa from under her eyelashes. “ I don’t 
think there was an atom of harm in those two 
sitting together the whole evening. He’s what 
I call.a brilliant young man. He’s more like 
an American. I’d listen to him for hours 
myself, if he asked-me.” 

“ He is a delightful young man,” said Philippa 
calmly. 

“ And you’re not jealous ? ” Mrs. St. John 
turned to her with a.quick laugh. “Now, if 
it was me, I’d be burning with jealousy. I’d 
let every one know it.” 

“ That is one of the disadvantages of being 
English,” said Philippa lightly. “ We haven’t 
your fine frankness. We can’t express our¬ 
selves with the same charming freedom.” 

“ Well, I was always frank. You may 
laugh, but you arc jealous all the same, aren't 

99 

you ? 

“ Oh yes. Concealment, like a worm i’ the 
bud, is feeding on my damask cheek. I’m a 
good actor, you see.” 

“ Well, I always said that of you.” Mrs. 
St. John put out one pretty foot and looked 
contemplatively at it with her head on one side. 
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“Philippa, you forget yourself,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw with great dignity. “ Of whom, 
pray, need my daughter be jealous ? ” She 
turned to her guest. “ We make every allow¬ 
ance for differepce of national feeling, but permit 
me to say that in England we do not make use 
of such expressions. We consider them not in 
good taste—not nice.” , 

“ In fact, we have dropped the word out of 
our dictionaries,” said Philippa, smiling; “ we 
don’t know what it means. I am sorry to fall 
short of your expectations, but the truth is, Di 
and I are excellent friends.” 

“ Well, I declare ! ” Mrs. St. John rose, 
and held out her beautifully gloved hand. 
“ You English are a mystery to me. I sup¬ 
pose it’s because you are a dying race—that’s 
what Mr. St. John says—that you are so cold¬ 
blooded.” 

“ That must be it. People’s feelings get 
blunted as they grow old.”^ 

“ Well, you’ll tell her that I came to see her, 
any way ? ” 

“ Oh yes, I will tell her. I’m going to have 
tea with her to-night.” 

“ Philippa, what did you mean by talking 
like that ? ” said her mamma, when Mrs. St. 
John had rustled away. 

“ It was she who talked ‘ like that.’ She is 
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epitomized American, double-distilled essence 
of the States. I wonder what such people are 
made for, unless it is to point a moral.” 

“ She is extremely unladylike.,*’ 

“ I should use a stronger wor<|.” 

“ I hope you won’t copy her manners. If it 
were not for her position here—and how she 
got it, I’m sure I don’t know. But that was 
not what I meant.” 

“If you„mean-that I was rude to her, she 
did not .discover it. She is as invulnerable 
as—as Achilles, wasn’t it ? ” 

“ Don’t make classical allusions ; it sounds so 
pedantic.” 

“I’m not likely to err in that way,” said 
Philippa defamrely, “ for my stock of them is 
very meagre. Achilles was a lucky hit. Was 
that what you meant to warn me against, 
mamma ? ” 

“ You know quite well what I mean, though 
you try to beg the question.” 

“ Yes, I think I know.” She looked straight 
into her mother's uneasy eyes, her own flashing 
with sudden fire. “ You mean that I am to 
join in this foolish, wicked talk about that poor 
little girl upstairs ; that I am to shake my head 
over her —II ” 

“ It was extremely bad taste, to say the least 
of it; and a forward, bold girl, must expect 
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people to talk of her. I c[on’t blame ’any one 
who would take advantage of such behaviour. 
Gentlemen think it amusing for the time; but 
they despise girls who carry them on. They 
have no real respect for them.” 

“ Every one respects *T)i. I won’t hear a 
wdrd against her.” . 

“ It is very sad to see how family traits 
descend,” Mrs. Ilenshawxwent on, occupied 
with her own train of thought—heredity, 
you know — n most interesting study ; I h#ve 
a firm belief in it You saw how she left me 
the moment we enteied the ball-room, and 
sought out that ridiculous Miss Piper ? ” 

“Is that heredity?” said Philjppa inno¬ 
cently. 

“ I for one* could never countenance such 
extravagance. Why, that blue satin must 
have cost at least a guinea a yard! And to 
choose her, instead of me—not even a married 
woman. Rut I always hrfd my misgivings, 
when I saw how like the gill is to her mother. 

I am not often mistaken, and now, you s< e, the 
taint is coming out.” 

Philippa laughed, as she always did, at her 
mother’s inconsequent speeches. This scrappy 
way of doing her thinking aloud had its droll 
side. 

“ I don’t know what the mother may have 
Toil. n. 34 
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done,” sbe said, “ but if Di is like ber, sbe 
must have been wholly sweet and good.” 

“ Ah! you will never know, never! I have 
kept my sorrows to myself. I have never 
troubled you with them ”—she spoke with a 
touch of real pathos—“ and I want to save you 
from suffering as I suffered. You should re¬ 
member that when I ask you to give up any¬ 
thing, it is because J-am thinking only of your 
good. And you "'ought to try and please me, 
when I tell you it is you I am thinking of.” 
Her voice grew eager and almost shrill. 

“But not to give up Di,” Philippa answered 
quickly, earnest now, too; “that would only 
do me harm.” 

Her heart fired up, made its passionate claim 
to truth and faithfulness. She felt instinctively 
that her safety lay in these. At the moment 
she meant them wholly. 

Mrs. ITenshaw said nothing more. With all 
her slovenliness of- speech she knew where to 
stop. She knew, for instance, never to intro¬ 
duce Felix Chester’s name into any discussion 
of Di’s conduct. Some instinct warned her 
that there would be danger in the topic. 

Philippa, liot to prove her loyalty to friend¬ 
ship, went at once up the higher flight of stairs. 

“Oh, Concha, she is always out now,” she 
said, showing her disappointment in her mobile 
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face. “I will come back in the evening—to¬ 
night,” she repeated, in her stammering Spanish. 

The old serving woman’s face beamed with 
friendliness. Nobody could resist this gracious 
young lady. Sfyj nodded her head, spread out 
her hands, shrugged her. shoulders; it was a 
brilliant pantomime. ^ Philippa laughed, calling 
out, as she ran downstairs again, that .she 
would return—at night. 

An hour later, while she was busy twisting 
together some scraps of lace and ribbon for the 
adornment of Mrs. Henshaw's head, that lady 
slipped out to take a walk. 

She went away almost furtively, as if she 
feared to be questioned or recalled ; she came 
back triumphant, important, the very sweep of 
her skirts was complacent. 

Philippa sat in her low, straight-backed seat 
by the window, her laces and flowers scattered 
all about her. She was humming to herself 
a low French air with a sa<i refrain, but her 
voice was gay. 

“ J’avais done dix-lmit ans! j’etais done plein de songes! ” 

“Look here, my child, I have a charming 
surprise for you.” Mrs. Henshaw paused at 
the table in the middle of the room and searched 
her reticule for a little package. “He put 
them up in paper, he is so neat. I like to see 
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neatness in a man. Tickets for the Zarzuela. 
You know you have wanted all winter to -go 
there, so this fits in delightfully, as we have no 
engagement.'’ 

Philippa glanced up, but s^e continued her 
careless song— 

“ 0 temps do reverie, et de farce ot de grace! 

• * . *- * #• * 

Vouloir tout de la^pie, amour, puissance et gloiret 
Etre piy, etre fi£r, litre sublime ot croire 
A toutc purete! ” 

“ It is an excellent piece,” Mrs. Henshaw 
continued, a little more sharply. “ He told me 
the name. Let me see ; what was it ? Oh yes, 
4 Dreams of Gold,’— a pretty name; something 
classic, you know, and with a moral. I dare 
say quito proper, or he would not have invited 
us.” 

“Who is he?” Philippa asked still .negli¬ 
gently, bent on the nice adjustment of a rose, 

“ Did I not tel^you ? Major Gibbs is going 
with us. He is really very attentive.” 

“ Oh, very attentive. That is a rpward for 
the cake and wine.” 

“ And—I believe Mr. Chester is to he there 
too. So, you see, we shan’t he dull.” 

Philippa broke off her singing sharply. 

“You asked him?” She looked straight at 
her mother. r l 
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“ I mentioned that we were going.” 

Mrs. Henshaw left the room without meeting 
the glance of her daughter’s serious eyes. 

That evening Deonys had no guests except 
Ralph, who came often. He found her busy 
sewing, as he always did now. The house was 
very quiet; there wjis no sound of laughter 
from the b;dcony below. « 

They did not talk much, while he smoked. 
Di was entirely silent about/'the past. She 
never alluded to the night of the ball. Malleson 
was left to guess at the source of Ijer distress. 
Once he asked her, awkwardly enough, if she 
had spoken much with Mrs. Henshaw on that 
occasion. 

“ You were under her wing, weren’t you ? ” 
he questioned her with apparent carelessness. 

“ No,” she said, looking up at him quietly. 
“ I sat with Miss Piper—at first. I never 
spoke to Mrs. Henshaw all evening.” 

“ You haven’t had a passagoof arms with her, 
have you ? ” he asked, playfully. “ I live in the 
fear of that myself, and, as I know I should get 
the worst of it, I keep out of her way.” 

No,” she answered again ; but she gave no 
further explanation. 

Then he knew that he was to ask her no 
questions. She would not make his desire to 
help her easy by any confessions. 
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On this night, as on others, she spoke eagerly 
of the chances of war, and of coming trouble. 
For love is not the only passion of life, and in 
these early February days the air was full of 
strange omens of disaster. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

“ Ay, every inch a king.” 

One morning I)i leane*-’rmt of her window, 
aud knew that the spring had come. 

The air that met her softly as she opened her 
casement whispered the secret, ft had lingered 
on the wide plains, brown no longer, but brave 
with tenderest, most vivid green. There were 
larks rising joyously with rapturous singing 
from the young wheat; the almond trees by 
the Manzanares had made haste to put out their 
pink blossoms, and were bending down to look 
at themselves in the clear water ; the air there¬ 
abouts was sweet with the scent of hidden 

m 

violets. 

She needed no second summons. There were 
to be no pictures painted by man’s hand for her 
this day, no confining walls while the spring 
was waiting to greet her, lurking in the alleys 
of the Campo del Moro. “ I am coming,” she 
said, nodding gravely, and she went and fetched 
her hat, and ran down the many steps. 
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Mr. Ouvry, for a wonder, had risen early, 
and called for his coffee while she still slept. 
She liad slept late, and this was her wakings 

In tlie Puerta del Sol there was a great 
gathering of people, thronging the side walks 
and the centre of the great square. She stood 
an instant, surprised, hesitating whether to try 
and penetrate the crowd to reach the Calle 
Major." Then she saw that the militia were on 
duty, that, the windisvs of the Home Office 
bristled with soldiers. While she stood, un¬ 
certain whether to go back or forward, some 
one touched her on the arm. She looked up, 
startled, into Felix Chester’s face. 

“ I was coming for you,” he said. “ You 
ought not to be out alone.” 

This was, indeed, all he said in words, but 
his eyes were saying, as plainly as possible, how 
glad he was to see her again. 

“ What has happened ? ” she asked. 

“ Haven’t you heard ? Listen. You will 
hear everybody chattering about it. They say 
the king has abdicated.” 

“ Abdicated! ” she echoed, looking up at him 
blankly. 

“ So they say. I’m afraid there’s some truth 
in it.” 

“But will he go away—will they make him 
go away ? ” she asked, still bewildered. 
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“ I suppose so. I believe some sanguine 
spirits proposed to establish a republic with 
Amadeo as president, but I rather think he 
would decline the honour. I don’t suppose 
there will be ar^y row. They can't even achieve 
a decent revolution here.” 

“ But what made him do it ? ” she asked, 
thinking other king. 

O O « 

“ I can’t make it out. I. fancy nobody quite 
understands the muddle.* T/iey say Serrano and 
Sagasta wished him to decree the suspension 
of the Habeas Corpus, or its equivalent here. 
There is a rumour of a disturbance in the corps 
of artillery, too; but the real fact of the matter 
is, he can’t manage them. They’ve been too 
much for him. As it was once said of French¬ 
men, ‘ Grods are required to govern Spaniards.’ ” 

“ They have treated him shamefully! ” she 
said indignantly. 

“ I thought you would like to see something 
of what is going on. We # *ire all at Ralph’s 
rooms. I came to fetch you.” He drew her 
atm gently within his own as he spoke. 
“I haven't seen you for such a long time,” 
he said. “ Not since that night of Mrs. St. 
John’s reception. I called once or twice, but 
Mr. Ouvry was always out.” 

“ He goes out a great deal.” 

. “ And you, too. We did not fancy that our 
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next meeting was to be on the edge of a storm ! 
What sensational paragraphs old Ralph will 
make out of it! ” 

She did not answer. This sudden assump¬ 
tion of power and authority troubled her. She 
had thought so often, of their next meeting; 
she had meant to be so quiet, so calmly neutral, 
so even distant, perhaps, showing to others, 
with a touch of pride, that she could demean 
herself will* discretion; ’and here he was guiding 
and protecting her, making a path for her 
through the close-gathered people, jealously 
caring for her; alluding lightly to that last 
time, too, as if it were all a matter of course 1 

“ I think I had better go home,” she said, 
making a faint resistance. 

“ I’m afraid I can't let you do that,” he 
answered gravely, “ uidess you will let me stay 
with you.” 

A moment before he had been scorning the 
thought of danger^ and now, all at once, it 
seemed as if there were tremendous possibilities 
of harm everywhere out of the circle of his 
presence. 

“ But Concha and Pepita-” , < 

“Oh, they are Spaniards and fierce Repub¬ 
licans, no doubt. That’s quite another matter/’ 
he assured her eagei'ly. “ They are all right; 
they can look after themselves.” 
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“ I can’t understand it,” she said, yet she let 
herself be led on. Was it all a dream ? 

“ You will find everybody in Ralph’s rooms. 
They seem to think him a tower of strength, 
dear old mam Miss Piper is there, too. She 
has been asking for you.” 

Malleson had lately changed his quarters, 
and his rooms looked out upon the. Cortes, thus 
affording a good view of .the centre of interest. 
It was but a little way toCreacli»thern, but it 
took a long time to make a path through the 
crowd, here very dense. Felix struggled man¬ 
fully, and took the utmost care of her, receiving 
all the pressure on his own broad shoulders. 

At last ho plunged into a side street, and 
leading his companion by devious and narrow 
ways, they at length reached the house, and 
entered it by a back door. 

“ Here we are at last,” he cried. “ And how 
we shall get out again is a question. You are 
not very tired, I hope ? ..•I’m afraid it was a 
rough walk for you.” 

“ I am not at all tired,” she answered, making 
haste to ascend the steps. 

He followed her in silence till they reached 
the highest floor; but, before he knocked, he 
turned to her, and said hesitatingly— 

“I wished to ask you something. It was so 
difficult to talk out there.” 
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“Yes?” 

“ Surely you are not angry with me ? ” he 
said abruptly. “ I have not vexed you, have 
I ? I have been hoping to see you all these 
weeks-” » 

“ But I was out, you know,” she. said gently-* 
helping him. “ When the feather is good T 
am out*a ge^t deal. And you have not offended 
1119. How could you do that ? ” 

“ I Have hat seeifyou since that evening, I 
thought it was a splendid evening. There have 
been lots of bylls since, hut I didn’t go to any 
of them. I didn’t care about it.” 

“ No ? ” She looked at him with her grave, 
direct glance. “ Don’t you think we had better 

• r\ ** * 

go m ? 

“ If you wish it.” He made haste to knock. 
He was a little disappointed. She was kind; 
but it was not like the last time. 

When she entered the room she found that 
indeed everybody was there. 

Her father was standing with Major Gibbs 
in one window, Mrs. Hensliaw and Miss Piper 
shared the other. Mrs. Henshaw was seated, 
her feet thrust forward on a stool ; the maiden 
lady’s flounces occupied but a modest corner. 
Ealph, heedless of the chattering company, 
was scribbling busily at a table in the centre 
of the room, all littered with papers. He 
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looked up with a smile, and nodded as the door 
Opened, and they passed in. The girl’s face 
was grave, and a little proud as she came for¬ 
ward. Then Philippa stepped suddenly out 
from some unseen corner, and clasped her round 
„the waist. Even Mrs.-Henshaw extended the 
tips of her carefully gloved fingers. Miss 
Piper’s greeting was, as always, pffusive. It 
seemed to Di as if she were suddenly taken 
back into favour, as if* it were tacitly agreed 
in the-face of this new excitement that the past 
was to he forgotten. 

“Ah, Di,” her father said, looking round and 
speaking pleasantly, “ I was coining to fetch 
you. This is something for you to see—some¬ 
thing for you young people to remember.” 

“ I remember when Queen Isabella was driven 

away,” said Miss Piper, coming forward with 

her little contribution to the talk, “and Queen 

Christina, you remember her, don’t you, Major 

Gibbs ? Dear Robert had,.«uch a poor opinion 

of her. He used to sav-” 

•/ 

“ Yes, yes, '/ remember,” said the major 
loftily, sweeping away these worthless reminis¬ 
cences with a wave of his hand. 

“You forget, my dear madam, that I am the 
oldest English inhabitant of Madrid. I was 
here before any of you. I’ve seen you all come, 
all of you.” 
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“ Oh, you have had fine privileges! ” cried 
Philippa. “ What a great deal of history you 
must have seen.” 

“ A little, a little; I could tell you some 
things.” The soldier pursed his flips and drew 
himself up. 

“ What I used to wish.most'for was that I had 
lived io the 0 days of tine French Revolution.” 

. “ Philippa, I am horrified!” cried her mamma. 
“ Think of the martyred king ! ” 

“ Oh, hut he lost his head before they took it 
off, as somebody says. I don't want anything 
to happen to Di’s king; hut if they call this a 
revolution it ought to he a real one, aud not a 
sham. Why don't they sing the ‘ Marseillaise ? ’ 
They have no spirit, and there ought to be 
tumbrils thundering over the streets.” 

“ % dear Miss Philippa! ” cried Miss Piper 
aghast. 

“ They won't touch the crowned heads here,” 
said Felix reassuringly. “Arnadeo will go off 
comfortably with a first-class ticket to Italy, 
and they will put a Republic in his place, and 
nobody will know the difference.” 

“ I don't know,” said Philippa; “ I think it is 
cruel of you to deprive me of a new emotion in 
that matter-of-fact way. Come here, Di, and 
look down and tell me if those faces don’t belie 
his words.” 
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Di went forward silently. It was a very 
quiet throng that she looked down on—a sombre 
crowd, hardly relieved by any touches of colour. 
The faces were for the most part turned towards 
the House of ^Congress, where a momentous 
debate was going on. It was strange to think 
that there, a stone’g throw off, behind those 
walls a nation’s fate was hanging in* the 
balance. 

For a moment no one" spoke" and4h*e scratch¬ 
ing of Ralph's pen was very audible. The 
people—a wide sea of them, stretching as far 
as eye could reach up and down the broad street 
—were very patient and undemonstrative, but 
underneath this quiet exterior, turbulent passions 
lay hidden, which any moment might set free. 
It was impossible not to think a little seriously 
of the issues of the next few hours. 

Ralph suddenly threw down his pen and 
rose. 

“ I must go out,” he sfad, gathering his 
papers hastily together. “ Fray make your¬ 
selves as comfortable as you can. Felix ”—he 
tossed him his keys—“you look after the ladies, 
will you, and get them something to eat. You’ll 
have to forage for yourself, for old Anchel has 
absconded.” 

“ All right; we’ll look after ourselves.” 

“ But will you not be in danger ? ” Philippa 
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asked. “ I haven’t Mr. Chester’s sublime faith 
in the peaceable intentions of that crowd/’ 
“Danger! no,” said Ralph. But his smile 
Vas for the anxious look in Di’s eyes. “I’ll 
have to use my elbows, that's* all. It isn’t'a 
moment to study politeness.” He nodded to 
them all and left the room., 

“ Ah,‘ h§ speaks lightly,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
shaking her head ; but I am not to be blinded. 
I am prepared far the worst, the very worst. 
My poor Philippa enjoys the excitement, she is 
so young; but I tell her we may return to a 
blighted, wrecked home.” This sentence sounded 
so well that she repeated it, folding her gloved 
hands together. “ I wanted to take refuge at 
the British Embas >v, but Major Gibbs pointed 
put that this was nearer. I think, between our¬ 
selves, he is a little jealous of the impression we 
made on dear Lady jSbuisa,” she whispered 
cautiously. “ Very weak and silly, as you say, 
my dear Miss Pipes;, but I am indulgent to little 
weaknesses, and so we came here instead.” 

“ Ah, he is always so kind, Mr. Maileson,” 
said the little lady, glowing under this unusual 
mark of confidence. “ I thought of him at once, 
he is so safe! I brought away the miniatures/’ 
she said, showing a little parcel under Her cloak. 
“ I have nothing else of any value. I urged 
Miss Barbara to fly with me. I’m sure they 
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could have brought Mrs. Gordon on a mattress, 
you know, or a shutter. Don’t they , carry 
people often on shutters ? But she said it was 
cowardly to run away. She is very brave,” she 
said with a sigh ; “ and then they have so much 
silver plate.” 

‘I don’t think it is brave to ignore danger,” 
said her companion, as if she were^ utteaing a 
moral'truism. “There is Blake, now, she 
insisted on remaining behind ,Vtfter she*knew that 
we were safe. It is wonderful what an affection 
the dear woman has for me. I believe she 
would give up her life for mine if one did that 
sort of thing nowadays. Dear me! are the 
gentlemen going to desert us ? ” 

• “ We will return, my dear madam ; we will 
protect you,” said the major gallantly, retreating 
behind Mr. Ouvry to the door as lie spoke. 

“ You have nothing to fear. You are safe 
under our care.” 

“ Pooh ! ” said Felix to hi* companions at the 
window; “ his valour won’t he put to the proof. ■ 
Look at the sky; there will be no barricades to¬ 
day.” 

“ They say the Toledo gate is barricaded,” 
said Di. 

* 

. 4 She locked up as she spoke. The early promise 
of the day had fled; the spring, too, had taken 
flight from this turbulent, passion-stirred city. 

VOL. II. 
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The sky above the crowd was dull and leaden; 
the air heavy with the promise of storm, 

“ It's the Duke of Torre they are afraid of, 
isn’t it ?” Felix asked. “ lie is too wise to stir 
till the suit shines. This gloom will quench his 
ardour. Who ever heard of a revolution pros¬ 
pering under an east-wind rain ? ” 

“ You want to go, too,” said Philippa, turning 

to him. She had seen him cast wistful looks at 
• *■ 

the throng* beneath, ‘'Don’t mind us ; I know 
you are longing to he down there. A. man is 
never happy unless he is in the very heart of 
every crowd that gathers. We can do without 
him—can’t we, Di ?” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“ Well, if you are not afraid for five minutes,” 
he said laughing. “ You are sure you won’t he 
uneasy ? ” 

He looked at Di as he spoke, hut it was 
Philippa who assured him that he would not be 
missed. 

Di’s thoughts were full of sad perplexity. She 
was dwelling much on the brave king for whom 
she felt so loyal a love ; hut she had thoughts 
to spare, too, for things that touched her more 
nearly. She felt a little hurt and sore. It 
seemed to her Mrs. Jlenshaw had no aright to 
judge and to pardon her, to extend, or to with*, 
draw her approval in this arbitrary fashion. 
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She had done her no wrong. Then Miss 
Barbara’s words, never long absent, rushed back 
into her mind, and overwhelmed her with a 
burning sense of shame. She wished Felix had 
left her alone t<5 the peace and solitude she had 
learned to prize; she wished at that moment fer¬ 
vently that his sunny presence had never crossed 
her path to make duty hard. 

The girls stood for a little while without, 
speaking, after he left fheni:' They‘had seen 
him emerge in the street below, but had quickly 
lost him in the throng. 

Presently Philippa laid her hands lightly on 
Pi's shoulders. She shivered a little under the 
old familiar touch. “ I could not do without you,” 
Philippa whispered, bending her cheek down to 
the brown head. “ 1 sent him to fetch you.” 

“ You! ” 

After that one surprised word, Pi said nothing 
at all for what to both seemed a long time. She 
could not bring herself to. Tpeak. Then she 
turned and looked up with clear grave eyes into 
Philippa’s face. 

“I never meant to harm you,” she said. 

“ No, I know that.” 

“ You may trust me—always,’’ said Pi, still 
simply aM with perfect gentleness. 

* “ Yes,” said Philippa hastily ; “ and Pi ”—the 
blue eyes fell before the grey ones—“I ought 
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to tell you, whatever mainma may say, I have 
no real claim-” 

“ Di, my dear, I have hardly spoken to you,” 
said Miss Piper, fluttering up; “ not since that' 
night. J thought you would think it so odd, my 
sitting all evening with a strange gentleman; 
hut he was a friend of Robert’s, you know. I 
wanted to tell you, hut I lost sight of you among 
the dancers.” 

“ It is a great pleasure to meet an old friend,” 
said Di smiling. “ I am glad you enjoyed your¬ 
self.” 

“ It was most fortunate about the dress,” Miss 
Piper rejoined, in that mysterious undertone she 
loved to adopt. “ One would wish, of course, to 
make a. good impression on an old friend of the 
family. I brought it with me for safety— 
pinned in towels. I hid it behind the sofa, you 
know, in case the gentlemen should think it an 
odd parcel, and ask what it was. Think if the 
mob should break into our houses! I should 
not like a Spanish woman of the people to wear 
it and trail it on the streets.” 

“ No, indeed,” said Di laughing; “ but I hope 
it won’t come to that. Concha won’t let them 
steal any of my dresses, I know.” 

“We cannot tell, my dear, we are living in. 
sad times. I was quite uneasy about you till 
Mr. Chester offered to go for you.” 
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** You should have come with us, Di; but we 
were whisked off by the impetuous major with¬ 
out a moment to think. We left Blake in a panic 
of packing.” 

- I overslept myself, that was how I was so 
late in hearing what everybody else knew.” 
She did not add that she had lain awake through 
all the earlier hours of the night, too full of 
troubled thoughts to rest. „ 

Felix was the first of the gctntlemml to return. 
He came in laden with parcels, and wearing an 
air of triumph. t 

“Now, I call that clever,” he said brightly. 
“ I’ve only lost one. Let me see—hallo! the 
salad’s gone, too! I can tell you it was a pretty 
scrimmage—like running a blockade.” 

“ And now we are ready to stand a siege/' 
said Philippa, “ to judge by the extent of your 
purchases.” 

“ I was rather sceptical about old Kalph’s 
larder, to tell the truth,” h<£ answered, laughing; 
“it is apt to be in the condition of Mother Hub- 
band's cupboard. Perhaps, if you wouldn’t mind 
helping me, I’m not very skilful at laying out a 
table-” 

u Di and I will be waitresses. You go and talk 
to mamma.” She took Di’s hand in her own. 
The close clasp seemed to seal in silence the 
Words spoken and unspoken. 
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u Here oome the gentlemen,” said Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, from her post at the window, “and Mr. 
Malleson, too. I wonder if he has brought us 
any news?” 

But he had nothing new to tell. The debate, 
which had lasted storuyly through many hours, 
was still going on; the royal colours still floated 
over the palace. 

“ Some lunch ? ^That’s right. This sort of 
tiling make^one hungry,” said Ralph. “ Why, 
Felix, I didn’t know I was so rich.” He sur¬ 
veyed the well-filled table with surprise. *%&.nd 
flowers, too! ” 

“ Hear him! ” said Felix derisively. “ Why., 
man, you had nothing but some tinned soup in 
your precious larder 1 ” 

“ Well, we may as well have it hot,” Ralph 
answered philosophically. “ Give me that knife, 
and I'll open the cans. Won’t that fire burn, 
Di ? Let me try; I’ll show you the shifts a 
forlorn bachelor is .,put to.” He lifted a news¬ 
paper from the table, and heid it before the 
grate. 

“ It is burning now; take care you don’t se' 
the paper on fire. Ralph,” she said softly, looking 
up at him as she knelt on the rug, “do yot 
think he will really go ? ” 

“ It is only a question of hours ; his star has 
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u Why must it be ? ” 

“ He would break his coronation oath if he 
stayed.” 

“ Then it is right ? I am glad,” she said with 
kindling eyes* 

“Yes, your hero has pome out of it very well, 
Di,” he said, smiling at her earnest face. 
“Nothing in his. reign becomes him like tbe 
laying down of his sceptre. He has done the 
only thing a manly man c'ould dy. • He knows 
when he is beaten.” 

*sThen he is a true king ! ” she said proudly. 

It was wonderful how glad this little talk 
-made her, how it lifted her for the time above 
her own little vexations. She was proud of her 
hero, as Ralph had called him. It mattered less 
what that knot of men there behind those silent 
walls,’ should do or decree, since he—her king— 
had done what was right. 

It was a lively meal, in spite of the cloud 
that might he hanging ov^-r their heads, ready 
to burst at any moment. Malleson, restless and 
excited, went off again after a hurried mouthful, 
but Felix acted host to perfection, and waited 
gaily on them all. He could not but notice tbe 
pleased light on Di’s face. What had happened 
to make her so glad, he wondered a little wist¬ 
fully. Philippa intercepted his glance. 

“I know where Di has been hidincr all this 
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"time,” she said. “ 1, made her confess. She 
has been haunting the picture gallery.” 

“ Very improving,” said Mrs. Henshaw dryly., 
“ I should prefer the Atocha. There’s 
nothing more disconcerting ’ than, the way the 
people- in the paintings gtare at you.” 

“ It seems to me it is all the other way,” 
Felix struck in; “ and that there’s something 
uncanny in Tire pains they take to avoid looking 
at you. There isn’t a St. Sebastian among them 
all, though he is stuck full of arrows, who SO 
much as claims your pity by a glance. The 
madonnas, of course, don’t know of your existence. 
Bassano’s people turn their backs on you.” 

“ My chief wonder is, what they all do when, 
we are gone,” said Philippa. “Do they come 
down out of their frames and walk about, and 
discuss us and criticise our criticisms? What 
a queer sight it would be—Goya’s peasants and 
thieves side by side with Titian’s kings and 
Ribera’s martyrs ! ” 

“ Equality and fraternity with a vengeance! ” 
Thus they talked, idly avoiding politics, 
unless it were the major, who had been silently 
busy with his knife and fork until now, and 
who proclaimed loudly his detestation of a 
beggarly Republic, and his adhesion to the 
Alfonsist party. “The place won’t he fit for 
a person to live in,” he said. y 
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“ Poor young man! ” sighed Miss Piper. 
“To think that ho should have to go, like 
Isabella and Christina. But Queen Christina, 
she was a wicked woman, I’m afraid.” 

“She was a*fool, ma'am,” said the major 
hotly. “Women ought .to be debarred from 
occupying the throne.” 

“ It would be the women who reigned all the 
same,” said Philippa archly. “ The wisest < 
kings have always consulted fihteir wives.” 

“ They may reign and welcome,” said the 
soldier, making her a fine bow, ‘^so long as 
they don’t govern.” 

Mr. Ouvry ate sparingly; he quoted Horace 

softly. 

“ Falernian, did you say?” Mrs. ITenshaw 
asked graciously. “ I don't know that kind of 
wine. Yes, let me just taste it. I'm afraid 
our dear Mr. Chester has been very ex¬ 
travagant.” 

“ This is only Yal do Pena*,” said Felix with 
admirable gravity. “ Let mo fill your glass.” 

“ It was so nice of you to remember the 
flowers.” She turned to him with a smile on 
her handsome lips. “If I have a weakness it 
is for flowers, especially in winter.” 

“They are rather poor, don’t you think?” 
he answered, looking doubtfully at the spring 
blossoms. “I’d like to have got better ones 
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(Di had arranged them), but I thought myself 
in luck to get any to-day. I expected to find 
the market deserted; but patriotism goes for 
nothing, seemingly, when there is a chance of 
making a bargain. I believe it Spaniard would 
haggle with you over an ochavito if he were 
dying.” 

“•I think your flower-seller was quite right,” 
said Philippa, Joqking up—there was a touch 
of gay defiance 'a’bouf her to-day—“ kings and 
queens seem to he cheap here, and one must 
live.” 

“ Kings, eh?” Major Gibbs grew purple in 
the face. “Alfonso'is the only legitimate heir 
to the throne. As for that prating demagogue 

over there-” But the things the major 

found to say about the brilliant orator, who 
was perhaps at that moment swaying the hearts 
of all. who listened to him within the white 
walls of the Cortes, are too dreadful to be 
recorded. 

They all rose, as if by one impulse, from the 
table, when this muttering thunder ceased for a 
moment. The major’s cheeks were a deep, dull 
rod; hrs hand shook as he poured himself out 
a glass of wine. Little Miss Piper shivered 
with maidenly horror at the robust, unvarnished 
language in which he clothed his sentiments. 

Mrs. Henshaw, who felt herself to be playing 
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the part of hostess, looked in front of her with 
a neutral gaze. Di glanced at her father. He 
was traeing the pattern of the table-cloth 
absently with a delicate finger-tip. There was 
a smile, perhaps* a little lofty and contemptuous, 
about his. well-cut lips; he was a man* whose 
opinions it was difficult to arrive ai, since he 
knew very well the value of silence. Malleson 
had a way of saying, with a shrug, that when _ 
you did get at them you Were'-.hard ly, rewarded; 
you found them tepid, and about as palatable as 
cold tea. Whatever his politieal^creed may 
have been, he did not choose to avow it, and 
the angry soldier had the field to himself. 

He had now, by some occult process, arrived 
at the Peninsular war, and was delivering a 
panegyric on British valour. Everybody was 
relieved when Felix, taking advantage of a 
momentary pause, proposed that they should 
go out and see how matters were progressing. 
There were always some sc r: kps of intelligence 
to be gleaned at the street corners or the 
cafes. 

“ Oh, take me with you,” cried Philippa, 
starting up. “ I see ever so many women in 
the crowd. I’ll carry old Anchors basket, if 
you'like. I’ll tie my head up in a handker¬ 
chief, like a woman of the people.” 

Suiting the action to the word, she unloosed 
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a blue silk scarf that she wore, and, folding jit 
corner wise, knotted it under her chin. 

“ Now, isn’t the disguise complete ? Behold 
me, Citoyenno Philippa!” 

“ Perf&ct,” said Felix. “ Are you prepared 
to takd the consequences ? ” 

“Nonsense! Philippa,” said her mamma 
sharply. “ You know you can’t go out. Take 
that handkerchief pff.” ' • ' 

“Tliefe•really.*is no danger. It may he a 
little rough for a lady, perhaps; hut, as for 

danger-ISIr. Ouvry lifted his delicate 

eyebrows with, a supercilious smile. 

“ Now, mamma, do you hear ? When Mr. 
Ouvry says it, you will believe. If it had been 
you, you know,” she said confidentially to Felix, 
“ I should never have been allowed to go. We 
are too young; and to he young is to be at 
once set down as foolish and indiscreet. But 

when age and wisdom side with you-” 

“ All right, I Iwyc you'll win. And Ill take 
care that you have a good time of it. We 
might smuggle you into the cafe, I dare 
say. They are doing a splendid trade there 
to-day.” 

“ Let her go,” said the major suddenly, pre¬ 
senting himself as a new ally. “If that'rascal 
gets his way, etc., etc.” 

But, while he was speaking, Felix hud gone 
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aei?oSS tike tooth to the window where.Di was 
standing alone, a little apart. 

“ You will go with us?” he asked, and his 
voice was anxious and pleading. “If you will 
ttnst me, I will‘take the greatest care. There 
is no danger, and, as your father says, it is a 
thing to see.” 

“ No,” she said, shrinking a little within the 
shadow of the curtain, “ thapk you, I’d much 
rather stay here.” 

He turned away disappointed. 

When Philippa willed anything generally 
secured it; and permission was at length given 
her to go with the gentlemen, but not as a 
“ woman of the people.” 

“ Are you not corning, Di ?” said her father, ' 
looking from one girl to the other. “ It might 
amuse you, my child.” 

“No, father. I—I am tired,” she said, 
hoping that he would not be disappointed. 
“And you will come hack.ro take me home. 
You will be quite sure to come back, padre ? ” 

Certainly, he would return, he assured her; 
in an hour or two, at most, it would be quite an 
easy matter to cross the square. 

“ I am not so sanguine,” said Mrs. Henshaw, 
when, they had all left. “ I am prepared for 
the worst. It is right to look things calmly in 
the, face; and the major is a man of large 
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experience. One puts less weight, you know, 
on a civilian’s opinion. Still, I trust our young 
friends may he right for war, civil war, is a 
dreadful thing.” * 

“I think the major is verf coarse. Such 
expressions ! lie quite alarmed me.” 

Miss Piper was still blushing and quivering 
under the jtngry soldier’s thrusts. 

“ One needs tp understand the military 
manner,”* «aid 'Mrs. ITenshaw instructively. 
“ My great-uncle was a distinguished officer:— 
our family %s always taken high rank in the 
profession. I had a cousin, too. He was a 
colonel in the Indian army, and such a hand- 
some man! ” 

“ The Pipers have always chosen the Church. 
My brother tlobert-” 

“ Ah! yes, so I have heard.” Mrs. Henshaw 
civilly stemmed this stream of reminiscences at 
the outset. “ If you will excuse me, my dear 
Miss Piper, I think.I will lie down for a little. 
I dare say Mr. Malle,sou's sofa is very hard; 
hut one must not grumble. And one cannot 
tell in what dreadful way one’s rest may be 
disturbed before long. I cannot be so hopeful 
as others.” 

While she lay in dignified repose, Di busied 
herself in softly removing the remains of the 
meal. It gave her pleasure to set the room in 
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fair order, and to restore something of the look 
of home to the forlorn, untidy bachelor quarters. 
Ralph’s ornaments were few — some trifles 
picked up in the Rastro, and one or two relics 
of a long-forgotten home in England, were 
tossed about among the books and papers*in 
careless confusion. There was an immense 
array of pipes, which she dusted with oare. 
She looked at the scattered papers with great 
respect. What fine things'.was ijot Ralph 
perhaps at this moment writing for the benefit 
of the English people, who would j^ceive the 
great news printed in big capitals, with their 
coffee and toast next morning. She felt herself 
envying those English readers for whom 
Ralph's pen was supposed to be flying, while 
all the time that young man was offering 
libations to the new Republic, with his brethren 
of the press in the Cafe Fornos. 

“ I am only shutting my eyes. I am not 
asleep, my dear, if you wish*to talk to me,” 
Miss Piper whispered from her corner. 

Di looked at her old friend with a smile. 
She was nodding and recovering herself with 
a start; then again her meek head, with its 
wonderful garland of faded flowers, would droop 
upon her breast. JDi went on tiptoe and fetched 
an ancient, battered cushion, that Ralph was 
wont to thump when he wanted to be very 
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emphatic, and put it gently behind the sleeper. 
She drew down the blind. The shadows were 
lengthening, and the room was dark. 

When her task was finished, she went to the 
window hnd knelt down, leaning her forehead 
against the pane. /The day was grey and 
bleak, but the threatened rain had not 1 fallen. 
She 1 was so high above the crowd, still standing 
patient in close ranks, that she could distinguish 
no individual sounds, only an indistinct, con¬ 
tinuous murmur. Both ladies slept, and there 
was great stillness in the room. 

. l)i gave herself up to thoughts that were sad 
as the sombre, brooding sky. Her imagination 
hovered about the palace, about the sick queen, 
and. her laughing, unconscious children; the 
king avIio had failed to govern, and who was 
brave enough to own that he had failed. Her 
heart was stirred as she thought of it—the pain 
and the sacrifice, the renunciation of cherished . 
hopes. She seemed to understand it all so well 
to-day—to hold the key to all suffering in her 
hand. For had not she, too, abdicated, given 
up that which might have been her crown and 
kingdom? •. 

“ I could have learned to love him, too,” she 
whispered. She shut her eyes, and for a little 
while the crowd outside was forgotten—the 
banished king preparing sadly for departure— ' 
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> while she took farewell of a dream that pro¬ 
mised to be sweet. It was only a* moment’s 
lingering about the threshold of a life that 
might have been, but was not to be,, for she 
had given her word. “ You may trust me,” she 
had said, and she meant it wholly. 

Perhaps she slept, for one sleeps through the 
keenest grief when one is young. At least, she 
came ‘back with a great start this work-a-day 
world. The room was perfectly darl?, but there 
invaded it suddenly a great hoarse sound of 
shouting. She sprang up bewildifed. Then 
the door opened, and some one cried out, 
“What! all in the dark?” And there was 
laughter and some confusion while a light was 
struck, and the ladies were discovered protest¬ 
ing indignantly that they had not slept. 

Malleson was there, and Felix. Philippa 
tossed off her hat. 

“ There was nothing to see. It was a dread¬ 
ful scramble, that was all. -Listen. They are 
shouting again.” 

“ What is it, padre ? What has happened ? ” 
Di went over to him and took him by the arrn. 

“ The Republic is proclaimed. That is their 
way of expressing satisfaction.” 

■'** And Don Amadeo, he will hear them. Oh, 
how cruel and fickle they can be! ” she said 
indignantly. 
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“ He’ll be busy packing; he won’t bear them. 
The major isn’t here, is he ? Felix looked 
round with an air of comic relief. “ Won’t his 
rage be colossal! ” 

“ A Republic! Dear me! It will be like 
America.” 

“^rs. St. John will patronize us, mamma,” 
said Philippa, with a laugh. “ She will tell 
us how to behave; Since things are settled, we. 
call go home, and relieve poor Blake, if you 
like.” 

“ Settled! ” cried Mrs. Henshaw, unwilling 
to be driven in this unceremonious fashion from 
her Cassandra-like attitude. “ I think the 
danger has only just begun. Don’t you hear 
the noise they are making ? ” 

“ They are dispersing all the same,” said 
Felix, shutting the window. “ The street will 
be clear in a few minutes. “ It is the tamest 
affair to call a revolution. You’ll have to do 
a lot of padding to make anything of it, Ralph,” 

“You boys know so much. You had better 
try your hand at it,” said Ralph grimly, 

“ We might draw up a sensational account 
among us. I’ve heard it profanely hinted that 
fiction and journalism are not distantly related. 
Miss Henshaw, will you lend us your imagina¬ 
tion?” 

Philippa shook her head. 
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‘My spirits havg been too much lowered. 
I wish I had stayed with you, Di. I think we 
had better go home and unpack our clothes, 
mamma, unless Blake has sent them off already.” 

“ No, you really must not go,” said Ralph 
energetically. “ You must all stay and have 
some tea. Let us pledge the Republic in a 
social cup. You don’t know what a pleasure 
it is to me to have company,,or- you would not 
grudge me this last hour.” 

And thus this eventful day ended. 

■* * * * , 

It might be a tame thing as revolutions go, 
but Di thought there w*as another word that 
could be better applied to it as she sat looking 
out on the Puerta. 

The Republic was twenty-four hours old. It 
was known to every one now how, early in the 
morning that sad little procession had gone out 
from the palace to return no more. The sick 
queen, surrounded by her weeping ladies, carried 
in the king’s arms to the carriage; he himself 
■—Di’s rS galantuomo —brave, calm, uncomplain¬ 
ing to the last. It was impossible to hear the 
touching story of fallen royalty unmoved. 

There was a great illumination in the plaza; 
lights quivered and danced in every window, 
on the faces of the animated, laughing people, 
on the arms of the militia picketed at every 
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corner. Tlie mists of yesterday had passed, el 
little wind had risen, driving away the clouds, 
and fluttering the republican banner that rose 
bravely • from the Home Office; there were 
bright-coloured colgoduras hanging from every 
balcony—each householder vied with his neigh¬ 
bour in this sort of finery—laughter and music, 
and the *glitier of arms, while the Italiap 
fugitives ymre far. away on the distant frontier. 

“Ah,” said Mr. Ouvry, coming up behind 
his daughter, and glancing over her shoulder, 
“ Le roi ei*t mort; vive le roi! ” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“ And, therefore, if to love can he desert, 
lam Dot all unworthy.”,* . 

There is a certain order of mind that finds 
a great satisfaction in proving its instincts and 
forewarnings to have been right. ’ 

This pleasure Mrs. Henshaw enjoyed in a 
large measure during the early days of the 
young republic. It was undoubtedly an un¬ 
comfortable time for those who love order; 
who do not care to be agitated by continual 
hints of near trouble, and who like to have their 
letters and papers served with their morning 
coffee. 

Each day brought fresh outbreaks of the 
social distemper that everywhere invaded the 
unhappy country. Mr. Malleson might laugh 
in his scornful way, but the papers were full 
of realistic details; and did he mean to say the 
.press deliberately lent itself to falsehood ? 
i : write for the papers myself,” Ralph an- 
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Buttered, with a smile of which the lady could wake 
nothing. She clung with a firmness worthy of. 
a better cause to her pessimism—the country was 
going to ruin. It was a hold, a delightMly 
dangerous experiment to continue to live in it. 

She patched up a formal peace with Deonys, 
and got the girl to come each evening to the 
gilded salon and translate the sensational para¬ 
graphs of, the Impartial. Santa Cruz was the 
villain of the hour. Horrible atrocities were 
attributed <to this ‘young cura, who was a hero 
to the red-capped Carlists in the north. Mrs. 
Henshaw thrilled with a kind of delicious horror 
at every new whisper of disaster. 

“ I think Mr. Malleson will scarcely decline 
to believe that there is danger now,” she said 
significantly one evening. “ Two hundred and 
thirty soldiers deserted from the barracks 
yesterday, and ran out to join the Carlists— 
two hundred and thirty , do you hear, Philippa ? 
and Santa Cruz is said to be in the neighbour¬ 
hood. I forget the name of the place, but quite 
near. We may be murdered in our beds any 
night. And this note from Mrs. Baird-Brown, 
you see, is more than three weeks old—de¬ 
livered by a policeman, too! When things come 
to this pass, I think it shows a sad levity of 
mind to deny the peril we are in.” , f 

“ You had better keep the envelope, mamma; 
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it is what you call documentary evidence. *We 
can produce it, if people at home are rude 
enough to doubt our sufferings.” 

“ You may laugh, Philippa; but I trust you 
may live to see your country again.” * 

“ I won’t break my heart if I don’t f ” 

“ Major Gibbs was here when you were out, 
and he tells me it would be madness to risk a 


journey to the north. ‘ If you are anxious* to be 
shot, you can go,’ he says ip his forcible way. 
And, with the lines cut, really I don’t see how 
we can travel by rail.” 

Philippa laughed. 

“We don’t want to lose our heads just yet,” 
she said, “ that would be too much of a sensation. 
I shouldn’t mind a little gentle imprisonment, 
but the red-caps don’t sanction half measures, it 
seems. We must content ourselves with slipping 
out in safety by the south, as we always in¬ 
tended. ‘ Discretion is the better part of valour,’ 
as the copy-books tell us.” 

“ For myself,” said Mrs. Henshaw, “ I have 
no fear. I have never been accused of cowardice, 
though I may have many other failings; but I 
have to think of you, my child. Your safety 
must Come first, at any personal inconvenience 
Or expense. It will cost a great deal more;*but 
we shall have the protection of our friends. It is 



wise to yield.” 
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‘•We always proposed to go home that way, 
at least since Mr. Chester decided to take that 
route,” Philippa answered, turning away. This 
kind of talk never deceived her, and she 
hated herself that she could nqf be deceived. 
There were times when she felt the saddest envy 
of Di’s unquestioning*- child-like faith in her 
father, of her pride in this cold, bland gentle¬ 
man’s' every word and look. She could not;, 
remember an hour,when she had not been able 
easily to'pierce the flimsy drapery of high 
motive in which her mother clothed deeds and 
acts that not noble. She had wished 

ardently for blindness, but she had never herself 
striven to reach the clear light in which things 
that are. false cannot dwell. Her protests had 
only taken the form of undutifulness; and it was 
her punishment that she stood aside helpless, 
feeling herself slowly doomed to inescapable 
smallness of aim, and with hardly an impulse to 
set herself free. 

While civil war was agitating the land, 
spring advanced with steady foot, and brought 
a brief interval of rare beauty to the brown¬ 
ness of the plain that flows round the city like 
a sea. ; v 

There is something of the breeziness and the..*■ 
loneliness of the ocean, of its large and peaceful 
quietude, in this wide stretch of undulating 
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land whfere you may walk for miles in silence 
• unbroken except by the singing of the larks 
that rise at your very feet. The sun, so pitiless 
in summer, is in the short, swift spring tempered 
and genial, but strong enough to bring out in 
full relief the vivid green of the young grain, 
and the sad silver of the Olives. 

In so liberal a space of sky and earth there is 
mom for much subtle change of light and shade, 
for vast expanse of sunset cojour, taw^y yellow, 
and orange. Di climbed up the steep Calle 
Aneha, and looked at it often from Mrs. 
Gordon’s window. 

She made her peace with Miss Barbara in 
those days. 

“I meant no harm,” she said, looking up into 
the older woman’s face from her low seat near 
her friend’s sofa. 

u Well, I’m not one to keep up anger, we’ll 
let bygones be bygones,” said Miss Barbara, 
softened, perhaps, by a certain appealing look 
on the girl’s face. “ I only spoke to you for 
your good, but maybe I was too quick with my 
tongue.” 

Mrs. Gordon asked no questions; she was one 
of those restful women who seem to under* 
stand without being told. 

“Iam going away, you know,” said Di, look¬ 
ing at her with her grave smile, “and I 
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eoufdn’t let Miss Barbara be angry with me till 
I come back.” 

“ Perhaps you will take us into your confi¬ 
dence then, Deonys,” said Miss Barbara, unable 
to resist the last prompting of offence. “ You’ll 
remember that we were your mother’s friends; 
Mrs. Gordon and me, ''and not Miss Piper. It 
doesn’t become a young girl to forget old friends, 
and Miss Piper was never within your mother’s 
door.” 

“ She won’t forget.” Mrs. Gordon smiled at 
her. “ Di’s heart is big enough to hold us all.” 

“ It isn’t' ^pretty in young people to be 
secretive,” Miss Barbara went on, waxing a 
little angry at this too light way of meeting 
her remonstrance; “ and if Deonys has any¬ 
thing to tell, we are the people that ought to 
hear it. No, Mary, I know what I am talking 
about; and I think girls ought to take advice, 
and not to fancy they are fit to judge for 
themselves. It would be only respectful to 
consult us.” 

“ I have nothing to tell,” said Di, sitting up 
and looking bravely into Miss Barbara’s eyes. 
The hot colour swept like a fire across her cheek 
and brow, but her glance was steady. “ I am 
going to England. I didn’t want to go, but 
I think it will be a good thing to get away, 
far away, if you can think such things, that 
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I could forget you, mamma’s old friends. 'And 

—and-” she broke down and faltered— 

“there is nothing to tell, except that I am 
going away.” 

“ Well, wel^, you will maybe have gome news 
for us when you come back.” Miss Barbara 
hinted with dignity that she knew more than 
she eared to reveal. “ And as for Miss Piper, 
poor silly body, I don’t grudge your being kind 
to her; but, since you are sj*ch friends, I think 
you might make her wear gowns that are liker 
her years.” 

“ Come, Barbara, who was preaching respect 
a moment ago ? ” 

“ There’s a way of saying things that gives 
no offence,” said Miss Barbara loftily; “ and if 
Amelia Piper behaves like a girl she must 
expect to be treated like one.” 

But Di thought she knew of no road to 
reach the old place in Miss Barbara’s esteem. 
It was, after all, but a disappointing truce. She 
felt vaguely sore and hurt at all her little world 
at this time. The visit to England, dreaded 
before, began to take the shape of a hope. She 
was longing for the refuge of indifferent eyes 
and unfamiliar faces. She did her best to be 
alone, and escaped visitors with some skill. She 
had to content herself in these troubled times 
with shorter rambles than in other years; but 
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the city itself was as safe under the red and 
purple of the republican colours as in the day# ' 
of a constitutional monarchy, and there are 
hidden within it one or two corners where be 
who so wills can be alone with the wide earth 
and sky. 

There is the old Florida, shabby, given over 
to sloyr decay, but sweet with a carpet of early 
violets, its “formal, forlorn alleys green and 
solitary. The convent is deserted, too, and when 
you have passed the farm there is hardly a sign 
of life. You may wander over sandy roads 
that creep and twist and cease suddenly, as if 
they had lost heart and were too tired to go 
further. At the end of one long lane there 
is an old half-ruinous archway—a bit of rare 
colour, with its delicate mosaic of moss and 
lichen, that Di always made the limit of her 
walk. It is stranded in a neglected corner, and 
serves no present use, but the flowers grow 
gratefully under its shadow. When she had 
gathered all of these that she cared to carry, she 
turned homewards. Of late, she had given up 
her study of the gallery (Felix, and even Mrs. 
Henshaw, had taken to revisiting it), and con¬ 
tented herself with homelier pictures. Spring 
warmth brings out all the gladness of the 
southern nature,and it is impossible not tosympa- 
thize with the gaiety of the people. You see all 
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sorts of “ interiors ” as you peep into the patios, 
round which, the tall houses are built. There is 
a great frankness in the life of the poor; the 
braseros are ^kindled, the meals prepared, the 
babies swaddled before your eyes; a* girl combs 
her long black hair while she chatters to a 
neighbour leaning over a balcony; the rustic, 
ardent love-making, too, the quick consent, the 
trows that fall so hot froni the lips—you may 
share this also if you chao'se. There was one 
courtyard at the entrance to which Di some¬ 
times lingered to buy fruit pf* # a wrinkled, 
quick-eyed old woman. It was a brighter 
court than others, with a great red fountain in 
the middle, and a narrow, formal garden, where, 
at times, the landlady herself was to be seen 
walking gorgeous as a sunflower in trailing 
silk. On the whole, there were many things to 
make these solitary walks pleasant, in spite of 
troubled thoughts. 

Philippa was busy wfh a round of last 
gaieties; her time was, indeed, much in demand, 
since there were idle attaches to be entertained 
in all languages. Mrs. Henshaw’s afternoon 
tea-table was graced no longer by Major Gibbs 
alone; and that bluff soldier found the ladies 
less charming than before. There were balls 
and concerts and theatres in the evening, and 
with so many attractions it was hardly a matter 
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of surprise that Philippa found little room for 
the claims of friendship. 

“ I shall be glad when we have left it all 
behind, and have fled to the sojjth together,” 
she said one evening, when she had snatched 
a moment to run upstaiVs. 

“ But you like it, don’t you ? ” said Di. 
“ How many have you had to-day, Philippa ?” 

“Oh, I don’t kr^ow. The count, of course, 
and little Mt. Meyers, and Herr von Rosen.” 

“ His Majesty the People is now king,” said 
Ralph, who' be d sauntered in. “Rival courts 
are forbidden, Queen Philippa.” 

“ Our salon isn’t a court”—she turned to him 
with a smile—“ it’s a cave of Adullam, rather; 
a refuge for the bored and the blase. If you 
knew how difficult it is to keep peace among 
them. It’s all Mr. Meyer’s length of upper lip, 
I believe.” 

“ What has that got to do with it ? ” 

“ Oh, somebody once told him it was a sign 
of sagacity, and he has been trying to be wiser 
than the rest of us ever since. We don’t like 
people who are cleverer than ourselves ; and 
besides, it’s a sham sort of cleverness: you hear 
him dragging it out of himself as he talks. 
You never come to see us now, Mr. Malle- 
son.” 

“I am afraid of your ears. You wotild be 
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listening for the creaking of my internal 
machinery, too.” 

44 No, I shouldn’t. To prove it, I want to 
ask you something. Will you go to the south 
with us ? ” 

“ You may take Felixf” he answered; “ he’s 
an idle youth. You may snub him if he is too 
clever. I give you leave.” 

“I believe he means to go,” she answered, 
with a shade of petulance. *Graifada doesn’t 
belong to me. I can’t prevent him paying it 
a visit if he likes.” 

“ That is very generous of you. I hope you 
won’t forbid his going to Cadiz, too, and taking 
a passage for England. I’ve had about enough 
of the young man.” 

“I don’t think he is going home with us,” 
she said, looking at him quite steadily. “ There 
is a great deal for him to see here yet, and he 
isn’t travelling for mere frivolity, like us,” she 
said, with her frank smile. * “ He’s travelling 
with a note-book.” 

“ I’ve taken care of that,” said Ralph, 
gravely. “ I’ve an immense respect for that 
note-book. I’ve sent him off to Toledo just 
now with Dr. Carter. You don’t know Carter ? 
he's an epitome of all the ologies, and the 
Moorish invasion is his battle-horse. I expect by 
the time you are ready to go to Granada young 
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Felix will have tad about enough of Toledo 
in particular, and antiquities in general, so ydu 
see you can accept bis escort with an easy 
conscience.” 

“ I have nothing to do with his movements,” 
she said, almost coldly. “ And all this is 
beside the question. I asked you to go with 
us. Mr. Onvry is going, too.” 

“ If I go it will be to look after Di ; to 
see that she behaves herself,” he said, look¬ 
ing across at her and meeting her answer¬ 
ing glance. She had not spoken all this 
time. 

“ Yes, of course,” she. said. It seemed to her 
quite natural that he should look after her. 
Had he not taken care of her all her life ? 

“I want to be looked after, too,” Philippa 
said, rising to go. She spoke lightly, but there 
was an unexpected look of wistfulness in her 
eyes, grave as they rarely were. It was almost 
as if she were making an appeal to be delivered 
from herself. 

“ That would he too much responsibility for 
one poor pair of shoulders. I find Miss Di 
more than I can manage.” 

“ Very well,” she said, with an odd sparkle 
in her eyes. “ I warn you, you may regret not 
accepting my meek offer of submission. After 
this I shall feel free to do just Sts I like.” 
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Is it a declaration of war ? ” he said half 
‘mockingly, as he held the door open for her. 
“ thank you for warning me.” He made her 
a grave bow. 

“ That is a strange girl,” he said musingly, 
after she had left him., “ I wonder if, after 
all-” 

“ What, Ralph ? ” * 

“ Oh, nothing,” he said carelessly; “ and, 
besides, I can’t always be playing-Mentor to 
his Telemachus. That’s about as coherent as 
one of Mrs. Henshaw’s speeches, Jsfi’t it, Di? 
So you are really going to England under her 
wing ? ” 

“ Yes, I couldn’t travel alone, I suppose ? 
and the father can’t go with me. Poor old 
padre! I don’t like going to a country where 
he was so unhappy. I can’t forgive England 
that.” 

“But you will like it,” he said, skimming 
easily away from the danger/)its ground of Mr. 
Ouvry’s unhappiness. “London is the ninth 
wonder of the world.” 

“ My cousin Bell doesn’t know Mrs. Hen- 
shaw, I think,” she said slowly. 

“You don’t know everybody in London,” he 
smiled. “ It’s a collection of villages. You 
only know your own particular acquaintances.” 

“ In Kensington near Brompton ? ” 
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“ Near enough for you to miss each other its 
often as you like.” 

“ I don’t want to miss Philippa.” She looked 
at him reproachfully. 

“ Well, I shouldn’t mind so very much.” 

“ But you don’t like her; I wish you did.” 

“Do you?” he said indifferently. “Then 
I’ll try; it ought not to he so very difficult. 
You go on the principle of the French proverb, 

‘ Qui aini'e-Ber fraud aime son chien.’ ” 

“ I don’t think you are nice to her.” f 

“ You think me very intolerant ? ” He tossed 
back his hair. “ Tolerance is good enough in 
its way; but it may be bad enough, too. When 
it is a question between right and wrong, be¬ 
tween honour and dishonour, truth and false¬ 
hood, it is time to fling tolerance-- ” 

He paused, for it appeared that Di was im¬ 
pertinently smiling at him. 

“ I know,” she said meekly. “ But don’t fling 
it all away; keep a little scrap for Philippa and 
me, unless you mean any of these ugly insinu¬ 
ations for us. I wish you would speak less 
grumpily to Philippa—it would be good for 
her; she would listen to you.” ,' > 

“Would she?” he said with mock alarm; 

“ but that might be dangerous. What if Felix 
took to horsewhipping me next—eh, Di?” 
Perhaps she did not hear his badinage. She 
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was looking out of the window. When next 
she spoke it was to say, entreatingly— 

“ You will go to Granada with us ? ” 

“I will join you there, at least, if I can’t 
start with you. You are' sure yotir father 
Means to go?” , 

“Oh yes,” she said simply; “he has been 
Speaking to Mrs. Ilenshaw about it, and about 
my going with her to London. I 'don’t think 
she likes it much. I’m in disgrace isvith every¬ 
body just now — Miss Barbara, too, like poor 
Miss Piper. Only you and the padre are con¬ 
tented with me.” 

“You won’t be long together, you know,” 
he said, more disturbed than he cared to show. 
“It’s a short voyage ; and in London you will 
have other friends. I want you to be often with 
my sister-in-law. She’s a good little woman, 
and you will understand each other and get on 
famously over the babies.” 

“ Oh, I should like that,” %he said eagerly; 
“ the babies will be the greatest comfort. Bell is 
very sensible; and I’ll disappoint her, I know.” 

“ Well, you won’t find Lady Malleson too 
sensible, I promise you.” 

** I’m afraid everybody will be so clever.” 

“ Like Mr. Meyers ? ” 

“ You don’t like very sensible people, do you, 
Ralph?” 
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“ I adore stupidity,” 

“ That’s why you like me, I suppose ? ” She 
looked at him with a laugh. “You are vejy' 
good to me on the whole, but everybody won't 
be like you and the padre.” e , 

“ If they worry you over there yod can 
always come back to the old home, you know.” 

, “Boat say it like that! Don’t you know 
I’ll be counting the days till I get back again ? 
Oh, Ralph! surely you don’t think that I can 
change and forget "old friends?” she said re- 
proachfully 

“ I am not afraid of your forgetting.” 

He looked at her with his grave kind eyes— 
a look that puzzled her. She went up to him 
and laid her hand on his sleeve. 

“You may be quite sure I’ll never forget,” 
she said earnestly. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Ich bin zu alt um nur z« epielen, . 

Zu jung um ohne Wunsch zu sein.” 

Mrs. Henshaw spoke much of he* return to 
England, but as yet she had fixed no date for 
her departure. She felt it to be a hard neces¬ 
sity rather than a pleasure to turn her back on 
a country that had treated her well. The 
English colony in Madrid had treated her very 
Well. It had received her without question, 
and made her welcome to share its pleasures. 
True, for all purposes of insight into the 
national life of the country, she might as well 
have lived in Paris, or Florence, or Geneva. 
No Spanish door had been open to her; and of 
local customs and manners she had learned as 
little as any passing tourist. But she easily 
persuaded herself that this was no loss. 

“ They are all Roman Catholics, you know— 
if, indeed, they are anything, my dear,” she 
confided, in writing, to her friend, Mrs. Baird- 
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flfawft.' 11 And flunk of the risk to mr Pki- 
lippa!” 

' Philippa, indeed, was in no danger, in spite* 
of her many conquests. She was gracious} 
and pleasant to all; but there was a touch of 
hardness about her at this time that was, per¬ 
haps, her truest safeguard. When poor Mr. 
Meyers, forgetting to be wise, put his feelings 
into words that were as foolish as the ravings 
of most Wooers,* he found that the lady of his 
•choice could be cold and almost cruel. 

“ Why did^ you tell him we let our house ? ” 
said Mrs. Henshaw complainingly; “ it sounds 
so bad.” 

“ It sounds true. Why should he think we 
are richer than we are ? ” 

“ Since you were refusing him, you might 
have let him believe what he liked. Ex¬ 
planations of that kind are in such bad taste. 
And to say that we had no position or fortune! ” 
“ It is quite true, mamma. I would say it to 
them all to-morrow, if it would keep them a^y. 
I don’t want them to talk to me. I hate when 
people make love to me,” she said vehemently, 
for the time fully believing what she said, “ Oh, 
mamma, let us go away—let us go by ourselves,” 
she said, moved to rare entreaty. “ Let us go 
somewhere where nobody knows us—where we 
can begin again.” 
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** We are going soon, dear,” said her mother 
^soothingly, “ whenever we can he ready. You 
feapw your new dresses have not come home 
yet‘; httt Blake can begin our packing some day, 
if you wish it sb much.” 

u Let me begin now,” said Philippa eagerly. 
She lifted a little ornament as she spoke. They 
had gathered many kniekknacks about them, 
and offerings from Philippa’s knights bad not 
been wanting. . 

“ Must we take all these tilings home with 
us? Well, I shall pack them myself. You 
know, mamma, I’m a far better* packer than 
Blake.” 

“ Yes, dear child, but‘you forget that this is 
Mrs. Cross’s day at home, and we promised to 
go. Indeed it is quite time to get ready. You 
shall dismantle the room when we come back, 
and I won’t say a word, though I think there is 
nothing so uncomfortable as sitting in a room 
stripped of all its ornaments. ,It is really almost 
like being half-dressed.” 

She was not alarmed. She knew that the 
hot vehemence of this mood would pass the 
more quickly because it was an alien mood. 
Philippa knew it too. She turned away listlessly. 
Already the little spring of desire to live cleanly 
and act truly had died away. She was her 
brightest self, the centre and the life of Mrs. 
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Cross’s reception, and she spoke no more of 
flight. 

Mrs. Henskaw did not remind her of her 
haste to be gone. It was only necessary to keep 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers, who' made Philippa 
irritable by his wretched looks, out of sight, 
and a little skill accomplished that. The un¬ 
fortunate suitor’s absence secured, all seemed 
to go well/ The drawing-room ornaments were 
allowed tQ remain* and no further hint of packing 
was given. Mrs. Henshaw herself was well 
content to linger. Her social position was 
better here than she could ever hope to make it 
in London; and there was no charm in the 
thought of returning to a house that had been 
given • over to the mercy of strangers. She 
knew very well what that meant. There was 
the wrangle with the agent over the inventory ; 
the dispute with the late occupiers about the 
worn carpets, damaged furniture, and cracked 
tea-cups; then, when her dispersed household 
gods had been regathered, there followed that 
dreary campaign—that struggle for place and 
recognition that makes the London season a 
daily-fought, battle to so many women. It was 
not to be wondered at that she was in no haste 
to renew the combat, while she could command 
the pleasures of conquest at a lesser price. 

Thus, the homeward journey might have been 
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deferred to the Greek blends, but for the heat 
which came with a sudden stride in the late 
spring, and for the danger which, real or ima¬ 
ginary, was made the most of by the daily press. 
Now and again, as on the last day of Carnival, 
when the fooling was at a height, a panic seized 
the whole city; rumour swept like a wind 
through the streets, and cleared them as* if by 
magic. 

Mrs. Henshaw went home witl| * trembling 
limbs, and began the long-delayed packing forth¬ 
with. A few more experiences of ^ “ corrido ” 
settled the matter - . All her former dread re¬ 
turned unsupported by the old delightful thrills; 
her heroism vanished. 'It became a solemn duty 
to leave a capital threatened alike without arid 
within. The dull respectability of the Brompton 
house took the shape of a refuge. 

“ For the sake of our friends we must be 
prudent,” she would say. “ And it is not as if 
we were going alone ; that would be too sad.” 
When this remark was made to Felix, he knew 
that he was expected to escort the ladies back to 
London, but for once a ready reply failed him. 
His going or remaining depended on many 
things that were not within Mrs. Henshaw’s 
ken. 

Early in the glowing days of April marching 
orders were given. Di’s wardrobe did not take 
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long, to pack; and she spent the hours that Were 
left to her in making her farewells. 

Miss Barbara’s heart misgave her at the last 
moment. The stream of good advice flowed less 
copiously than usual. For once, the clan Gordon 
failed to point a moral.. She contented herself 
with a great many questions put severely to 
hide the warmer throbbing of her love. 

“ Did you wrap up your new silk gown in 
silver paper, Deotfys ? Two new gowns in a 
month ! It’s a great piece of extravagance. I 
wonder wlu&t my mother would have said to it. 
I thought myself well off at your age when I 
got one of Martha’s dresses turned and made up 
for my best. There was some stuff in a gown 
then to make it worth the turning. Nowadays 
nothing but new things will serve you young 
folks ; but what can you look for when people 
that should know better trick themselves out in 
satin ? ” 

“ One does not'go on a journey every day,” 
said Mrs. Gordon, smiling at Di, who sat at her 
feet, her chin buried in two hands. 

“ I’m not grudging her the gowns, Mary,” 
said Miss Barbara, with a little offended jerk 
of the head ; “ but she may as well learn to 
take care of them. And you’ll remember to pin 
up the strings when you take off your bonnet, 
Deonys, and wrap it in a clean handkerchief.” ; 
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“ Yes,” said Di, who felt herself hound to 
give penitent heed to these last admonitions. 
“ I’ll only wear it on Sundays, you know. I 
don’t need to tie up my chin more than once a 
week, do I?” 

“Well, I hope it wo:p’t take your mind off 
the sermon. You’ll never forget to go • to 
church, though I hear that they have • fallen 
into sad heathenish ways in England, making 
out that the Sabbath is ended after morning 
service. You had better take notes and send 
them once a week to Mrs. Gordon^and me; it 
will keep you from thinking too much of your 
new clothes.” 

“Sunday will be the only bit of the week 
that will seem like home,” said Di, with a little 
sigh. “They can’t alter the service, at any 
rate.” 

“ I dare say you’ll be asked out a good deal,” 
Miss Barbara went on, bent on supplying a 
code of manners to fit. every Emergency ; “ and 
I’m not saying you need refuse, though I hope 
you won’t feel uplifted. You’ll only wear your 
silk for very best, and your old white dress will 
do for tea parties. They won’t ask a child like 
you to dinner, unless fashions are greatly 
changed. I’m not going to say anything about 
your behaviour, for I am sure you will never 
forget that you are your mother’s daughter; 
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and if you are half as bonnie and as good, you'll 
do.” 

This was highly magnanimous, and Di was 
not without gratitude. 

“ Indeed, you may trust me,” she said, with 
a sudden flush. , ; ; % v;' 

“ I’m going to say nothing more; it would 
show *a poor faith in our training if I was to 
be afraid. I think this is the time, Mary, to 
tell Deonys, of ouV intentions. We may both 
be dead before she comes back. Your health, 
is not much to boast of at any time; and, 
though I’ve the Gordon constitution-” 

“ Oh, don’t speak like, that! ” 

“ We must all die,” said Miss Barbara 
severely; “ and I hope you are not silly 
enough, Deonys, to think that speaking of your 
will is going to bring your last day any 
nearer ? ” * 

“ My will! ” said Di, bewildered; “ I’ve 
nothing to leave. n 

“But we have. You needn’t always be 
thinking of yourself, child; no one was speak¬ 
ing of your will. It’s as well to be prepared 
for everything ; and I may tell you we 
have not forgotten you. It may be a comfort, 
to you to remember it when you are among 
strangers.” 

“ There isn’t much to leave,” said Mrs. Got- 
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don, amused at the girl’s perplexed face; “ we 
are not going to make an heiress of you, Di.” 

“ The Gordon plate is not to be despised, 
Mary,” Miss Barbara spoke with lofty dignity; 
“ though, as you are only one of us by marriage, 
you can’t be expected »to value it as I do. 
Deonys won’t be the worse for some good, solid 
silver to set up housekeeping with—it’s better 
than the trash people think so much of as mar¬ 
riage presents. But you m'ust marly a good 
young man, you know, l)i,” she added, with 
grim good humour; “ and somebody that Mrs. 
Gordon and I approve of. I can’t have the 
family heirlooms pass into unworthy hands.” 

“I am not going to marry anybody,” said 
Di, the hot colour mounting to her brow. 
“ Oh, Miss Barbara, you are very kind; but, 
indeed, I’d rather you didn’t think of me.” 

“ Well, I suppose you'll want a teapot 
whether you marry or not ? ” she rejoined drily. 
“ And I’m not going to jyjt* notions in your 
head—they’ll come there soon enough. If you 
prefer earthenware, like that silly body, Miss 
Piper, who, for all her miniatures and her satin 
gowns, hasn’t so much as a silver teaspoon to 
boast of, it’s a very poor taste, that’s all I can 
say.” 

“ I shall like anything you care to give me— 
anything at all. You know that, don’t you?” 
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said Di, springing up and putting her arms 
round Miss Barbara’s stiff neck, to the derange¬ 
ment of her starched muslin handkerchief. 

“ Well, well, be a good bairn/’ she said, re¬ 
lenting under this caress. “ And. the tray is 
without a scratch—L will say that;, there’s 
never a teacup been put on it without a bit of 
waxcloth below.” 

A little depressed by so much good advice, 
and not elated by this hint of possible heirship, 
Di hailed Ralph Malleson's unexpected appear¬ 
ance with unfeigned delight. She had just left 
Miss Piper, who had also her word of timid 
maidenly warning to give to the girl who was 
going out into the wide, wicked world, peopled, 
in this lady’s imagination, with processions of 
young men bent on enticing maidens to make 
the great experiment. 

“ Oh, Ralph! ” she cried, “ where did you 
spring from? I’ve been saying good-bye to 
everybody, and it’s horrid.” 

“ In that fatal word there breathes despair,” 
said Ralph philosophically. “You don’t pro¬ 
pose that we should take farewell of each other, 
too, do you ? ” 

“ Not yet, if you are a good boy. You might 
take me for a little walk, it isn’t very late; and 
stran KV g00n we s p a p p ave n o chance of walks 
“ Thei -, r ” 
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“ Then we had better go to the Florida; its 
melancholy wastes will be in keeping with our 
feelings.” 

“ Oome and see the mountains,” she said 
comfortably slipping her arm into his. “ I’ve 
been looking at them from Miss Piper’s win¬ 
dow ; and, do you know, there is hardly a scrap 
of snow left anywhere—not more khan 4 a poor 
man’s washing,’ as Concha says. Have you 
been reading ? ” she asked'' noticing that he 
carried a large volume. “ Oh, I know,” she 
added severely; “you’ve been, reviewing it, 
you’ve been cutting it up! ” 

“Into mincemeat. (Jould you expect me to 
have mercy on a man who never ‘ begins ’ 
but always ‘ commences,’ and who speaks of 
the immortal Velasquez as a ‘talented 
painter ? ’” 

“ You ought to think of his feelings.” 

“He ought to consider mine. He hasn’t 
spared me a line of his ted ions ness; this is only 
the half of his puerility. Let us be thankful 
publishers don’t insist on three-'volumed books 
of travels yet; this fellow would have been 
quite equal to the occasion, you can see with 
what reluctance he writes his - finis.” 

“ I won’t let you see a word of my English 
diary,” said Di, holding up her head and look¬ 
ing at him severely; “ and it will be Very good 
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indeed, because I’ll have the advantage of all my 
cousin Bell’s opinions.” 

“ Come,” said Ralph, with much apparent de¬ 
pression, “who is severe now?/ But you’ll 
write to me sometimes ? If you will promise to 
write, I’ll let you off showing the diary, and 
that’s a most magnanimous offer, since I’ll lose. 
all the benejit of Miss Bell’s mature experience. 
You wouldn’t be so frivolous as to put it in a 
letter, of course.” 

“ Oh, yes, I’ll write,” said Di, growing melan¬ 
choly at the thought of the separation involved 
in this promise. “And I want you to do some 
things for me, Ralph. I want you to go very 
often to see Miss Piper.” 

“ You don’t think there would be any danger 
—eh ? ” 

“ She trusts you,” said Di, half remorseful at 
the smile she could not resist. “ You couldn’t 
ask her to tea, I suppose ? ” she continued doubt¬ 
fully ; “ but you might go there—that would 
please her. And you could take some cakes with 
you ; Concha will get them for you. You might 
say that you were very hungry, and it would be 
quite true, because you do like tea, you know.” 

“I might go without dinner, and then there 
would be absolute truth in the statement. 
Must I appear in a swallow-tail, and do you 
think she will put on the blue satin ? ” 
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“ Hie blue satin for you ? No, indeed! Ob, 
‘Ralph, do you know I think she starves her¬ 
self.” She looked up at him with all the 
laughter extinguished in her soft eyes. “ And 
that greedy Mariquita cats so much.” * I found 
Miss Piper at dinner, and she told me that 
she had no appetite. She said the Pipers all 
ate sparingly ; but she looked hungry, ahd I 
know she was saving for Mariquita’s supper.” 
Di always spoke earnestly when he» thoughts 
were busy with this poor lady, the sole survivor 
of a long line. 

“ Don’t you think the cousin —he of the silk 

trade—could be induced to come forward 

• 

again ? ” Ralph offered the suggestion with a 
smile. “ Why should he stop at a paltry gown? 
Now, if he were to propose a litlle sum annually 
—it’s nothing to him, you know—and I dare say 
he was gratified to get: that note from his kins¬ 
woman. 

Di laughed. 

“He managed very nicely that time,” she 
said, “ and Philippa kept the secret beautifully. 
Do you know Mrs. Ilenshaw went to call on 
Miss Piper the day after the ball ? ” 

“The philosophy of clothes,” said Ralph, 
calmly. 

“ It is very good of you, Ralph ; but we 
mustn’t think of it. She would find out, and 
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that would vex her. I don’t think it matters so 
much about her being poor, if Miss Barbara 
would only forgive her—if you could bring that 
about She looked at him wfbtfully. 

He shook his head. 

“I will confess t<5 you, Di, that I stand in 
awe of Miss Barbara. She snubs me. Ever 
since that, affair of the silver plate she has 
looked on ine as an indiscreet and frivolous 
youth, unworthy of trust.” 

“ And the teapot is to be mine,” said Di, 
laughing •’ u so if you let any one steal it while 
I am in England you will have to reckon with 
me.” . 

Thus they chatted lightly while the golden 
afternoon spent itself. Spring, in this ripe land, 
does her work almost audibly. As you listen 
you seem to hear the grass-blades growing; 
the wind that rustles melodiously through the 
tree branches sets free an imprisoned bud at 
every breath ; puking, palpitating life is every¬ 
where about 3 r ou. 

Present^ they both yielded to the spell, and 
ceased to talk. They were used to such pauses; 
their friendship did not need the support of per¬ 
petual speech, it could stand the test of silence. 
They had seated themselves on a stone beneh 
in the gardens by the river. Above them the 
little palace stood on a ridge overlooking the 
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green avenues and the wider country beyond. 
There was a hit of mellow, crumbling wall near 
them; in and out of the loose masonry bright- 
eyed green liz&rds were darting. Deonys was 
watching them idly, with thoughts that wandered 
speculatively into the future, not without vagye 
thrills of anticipated pleasure in spite of her 
reluctance to face it. 

Ralph was not smoking, as was usual with ’ 
him—he was conscious of a new and overmaster¬ 
ing restlessness that made it difficult even to sit 
still. He got up once, and brought her a handful 
of flowers. She took them and began to weave 
them mechanically while he paced the path in 
front of her. That brief half-hour held one of 
the great struggles of life—the battles that are 
fought in silence, leaving to careless eves no 
visible scar. It was so difficult lo let her go 
and not to speak the words that had hovered 
on his lips so long. It was not the quick 
growth of a month or two jr i! was a love that 
was bound up with many years of his life—with 
all of it that belonged to his manhood. He 
remembered his hot youth, his voluntary 
renouncing of ambition, only as one remembers a 
fever dream. The awakening, the peace and 
strength of recovery, the reviving of hope, were 
all one with the thought of her. He recalled 
how, as a little unconscious child, she had com- 
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forted his sore and angry heart; how with time 
she had hut grown nearer and dearer. It was ft ; 
love fed by many memories, acquiring every 
year “ fresh strength and sanctity.” It was hard 
to forbid it speech. 

, As he looked at her* he felt the impulse fierce 
within him to go to her, to take the little brown 
hand'so carelessly busy among the flowers, and 
to say to her—“ Stay with me, do not go to 
England;' let us begin a new life here, to¬ 
gether.” 

He knew that she would let her fingers lie 
without trembling in bis clasp; he knew her 
sweet, candid eyes would rest .with perfect trust 
on his ; that her lips would utter the consenting 
“yes "with hardly a moment's faltering pause.. 
He could count on her old habit of affection, 
on her unwillingness to give pain, even on her 
deep desire to give him pleasure ; but the 
treasure of her love—was that for him ? 

“ When she comes back,” he said to himself, 
reining in the impetuous words that were eager 
to leap forth. The time to speak bad not yet 
come. He counted much on her coming back. 
She might not like the great, busy world; she 
might feel lonely and miss him there. His 
thoughts were interrupted by her light laugh. 

“ Look here, Ralph,” she said; “ come and 
look at this ? ” 
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He came up, and stood for a moment in 
• silence. 

She was leaning with her arms on the back 
of the seat. 

Behind, half hidden out of sight by the 
overgrown bushes, was, an ancient statue, 
broken and defaced almost beyond recognition— 
a Hebe, perhaps, long ago robbed of her* urn.' 
This meek, weather-stained head Di had 
crowned with her flowers. 

A sudden, whimsical fancy crossed his deeper 
thought, and he, too, laughed aloud. •* The worn 
face, with its fantastic adornment, reminded him 
of nothing so much as of Miss Piper. 

“ You are a very irreverent young woman,” 
he said. 

“ 'Why irreverent ? Isn't she a goddess ? I 
am crowning her.” 


“Gods bereaved, gods belated, 

Gods discrowned and desecrated. 

Now, Pan is dead.” 

He spoke absently. “ So they say, but I 
question it. He is hiding down there among 
the reeds, and when our backs are turned he 
will lift his head and look.about, him—then 
he will creep up here. Listen! don’t you hear 
him piping ? ” 

“ I hear the wind and the water.” 
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“ And, I declare, Di, your ancient Hebe is 
smiling,” he said. He had flung himself on 
the turf at her feet, and looked up at her lazily. 
“ She hears him, at-any rate.” 

“ Nonsense,” said I)i, hitting him softly with 
a flower which she threw at him; “ how could 
you smile if you had a broken nose and no lips 
to speak of ? ” , 

“ I’ve heard of people smiling with a broken 
heart—that must lie a more difficult feat.” 

“ You don’t believe in br oken hearts ?” 

“ Men hfi ve died and worms have eaten them— 
but not for love,” he answered calmly. “ Your 
sickly, sentimental people who think all is lost 
because their desire is denied them always 
seemed to me to be made of very flimsy, useless, 
stuff. Duty is greater than happiness. It is 
the law of life for more of us than Goethe 
dreamed of perhaps, * dass wir entsagen 
miissen.’ ” 

His voice was’ h^rd. He was preaching this 
stein sermon to himself. She said nothing, but 
she shivered a little, and the flowers dropped 
from her fingers. 

“ Poor II ebe ! ” said Ralph, with a. laugh, 
“ your crown has come too late.” 

“Don't you believe in another life, Ralph; 
a life for people who fail here ? ” 

“ I know nothing. But, on the whole, if 
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there is not something a little less narrow and 
ignoble in front of us, I’d rather have been born 
a good while back. Say, in the age when the 
big lizards w’&re masters of the world—the huge 
forefathers of that little fellow on the wall— 
before we had developed, this opposable thumb 
which, according to Mr. Herbert Spencer, gave 
US the kingship over the beasts. How should 
you like to have been a big lizard, Hi ? ” 

“ I shouldn’t have had to go'to London.” 

“ And I shouldn’t have bad to write an article 
on the political crisis. Newspapers.Were not in 
that happy age, nor ‘copy’ nor printers’ devils 
waiting at the door. But, as I am not a joyful 
care-free iguanodon, Hi, understand that 1 must 
go home. Look, the sunlight, 1ms died off that 
wall already.” 

“ And it is our last walk,” site said, rising 
reluctantly, “until you come to England. You 
will take me walks in London, won’t you ?” 

“If the powers that be dtui’t forbid. Isn’t 
Miss Bell a great stickler for propriety ? She 
may object to my appropriating you.” 

“ I don’t care what Bell thinks,” she said 
recklessly; “and I’ll watch for you everyday. 
You must come in this old .velvet coat, lialph, 
because then you will seem like a bit of home.” 

“ Miss Bell’s footman might hesitate to admit 
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44 I’ll let you in,” she answered confidently. 

“ I’ll be looking out for you; and I don’t think, 
besides, Bell is so grand as to have a footman.” 

He had quite mastered himseff again. A 
little cynicism, not quite worthy perhaps, came 
to his aid, and lie had aU an Englishman’s horror 
of any self-betrayal. 

Man is a many-sided animal, and even his 
keenest emotion lias dangerous rivals. He 
loved this girl well 1 and truly. It was no mere 
fancy. He was, indeed, “ too old to play ”—too 
young to have outlived hope and desire. But 
love with the man is never, as sometimes with 
the woman, the one absorbing interest of life. 
His existence was not made up of tea-drink¬ 
ings with elderly ladies, or of walks and talks 
with younger maidens. He had his wolk 
and his friendships—a whole world of occu¬ 
pations they could not share, of plans and 
desires they never dreamed of. For the rest 
he could wait. The only thing he had learned 
well was this lesson of waiting. It seemed, 
when he came to think of it calmly, something 
less than honourable to claim a promise from 
her—and he knew she would promise—to 
bind her to himself and to his poor fortunes, 
before she had so much as tried her wings in 
the larger world, or turned her eyes beyond the 
narrow limits of her home. She should have 
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every chance. He would not ask her to share 
his crust while there might he others eager to 
offer her the cakes and ale of life. For she 
ought to havb the best. Putting aside every 
wish of his own, he always came back to that 
—this little girl was • worthy of the very 
best. 

“There is one‘thing, Di,” he said after a 
little, speaking carelessly; “ you promised to 
let me know if anything .‘bothered you. I 
fancy that you and Mrs. Honshaw don’t pull 
very well together.” 4 •' 

“ I don’t like her,” she answered with per¬ 
fect candour, “ and she doesn’t like me; but 
that isn’t why—— ” 

“ If you don’t care about travelling with 
her,” he interrupted lightly, “you have only 
got to say so, and we can find some other 
escort. I may be going myself. And there 
are the Grants; some one told me they were 
going home soon.” 

“ Oh, but you mustn’t think I mind travel¬ 
ling with her,” she answered reassuringly ; “ it 
isn’t so bad as that. And it isn’t the things 
she says so much as herself I dislike. But I 
am not at all afraid of her now; and there is 
Philippa-” 

“ Were you ever afraid of her?” he asked. 
The lady in question hardly seemed to him 
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likely to inspire fear—rather, perhaps, a gentle 

contempt. 

“I will toll you ; I was dreadfully afraid she 
would marry the padre.” 

“Marry your father J” he said with some 
surprise, forgetting that this had at one time 
been his own solution of the mysterious rela¬ 
tions that seemed to exist between them. 
“ Why, you foolish child, have you been 
making yourself'miserable about that?” He 
could hardly restrain a smile. Mr. Ouvry sub¬ 
ject to the grand passion! The notion had its 
ludicrous side. 

“ Not now. But once I thought of it, and 
it made me dreadfully angry. I could not 
have forgiven her if she had taken the padre 
from mo.” 

“ Not even to have had Philippa for a 
sister ? ” 

She shook her head. 

He could not' know how difficult, loyalty to 
Philippa had proved, what pangs steadfast love 
had cost her; but the remembrance brought a 
little shadow over her bright face. 

“ She would not have been my sister always. 
She will go away and have a home of her own, 
and be very happy.” 

“ And you-Don’t you propose to have 

a home of your own some day, too ? If you 
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insist on making a Miss Piper of yourself, I’ll 
have a word to say to you in my capacity of 
guardian.” 

His tone was careless, bftt if she had looked 
at him then she might have read his secret in 
his face. Wo can deceive with the words of the 
lips, but truth springs uncontrolled from the 
eyes. 

But she was not thinking of him at that 
moment. They had left the riVer and the 
whispering reeds; they had climbed the ridge 
which is crowned by the little palace. She 
had turned her head and was looking back—a 
last long glance at the tangled wilderness of 
the garden, the wide plain, and, far to the west, 
the faint blue ranges of Avila and Bejar. It 
was but a moment to take farewell of these and 
of other visions; then she looked at him with 
gentle seriousness. 

“ I have the padre and you 4 ” she said. 
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CHAPTER 1. 

“ Soit loinfaine, soit voisine, 

Espagnole on Sarrasine, * 

II n’est pas uric cite 
Qui dispute, satis folie, 

A Grenade, la jolie. 

La potinnede la lieaute, 

Et qui, gracieuse, etalc 
Plus de jioiiipo orientalo 
Sous nn eiel plus eneliante.” 

Madame Lavotsier was a prudent woman. 
She might consider in her sec reft heart that the 
preparations Bell thought necessary for the re¬ 
ception of her young cousin were a little too 
urgently pressed on the household, but she field 
her peace. She did more. She set her clever 
fingers—skilled in all dainty yrts—to trim and 
decorate the room destined for Pi till it blos¬ 
somed into a dainty bower under her touch. 

“ If you would but let me arrange for you a 
vol. m. 39 
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little,” she said, contemplating with pride the 
draperies of pink and white muslin, in which* 
she had swathed the bed and toilet-table, “ your 
room is like a desert.” 

“No, indeed,” said Bell emphatically; “you 
know I hate curtains*. And, besides, my win¬ 
dows face the back, where all the smuts come 
m. ‘ 

“ And yet you insist on this beautiful apart¬ 
ment for a,-little"ravage ? ” 

“ I)i isn’t a savage! ” Bell corrected her 
with dignity. “ And if she is silly, she can’t 
help that, I suppose ? ” 

“ You will soon make her wise, my dear,” 
said madaine with her 'fine smile. 

“ I will try.” Bell spoke sedately, quite 
unaware of any reason why she should smile 
in'reply. “ And you will help me, of course? 
You must give her French lessons ; I dare say 
she has had no advantages at all. What is the 
use of knowing Spanish? One gets more than 
enough of Don Quixote in a translation.” 

“To learn a language one must live in the 
country where it is spoken,” said madame, 
uttering this truism with an ulterior object not 
difficult to detect., 

“ Oh, I know quite well what you mean,” 
said Bell calmly; “I have heard all that 
before.” : V\ 
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“ My child, your accent is really deplorable. 
It distresses me, it pains me beyond measure, 
it makes me feel as if I had failed in my duty 
towards you.’ . 

* “Then I’ll read French with Di'and you,” 
said Bell, beginning to'laugh. “Between us 
we shall agonize you. How I pity your ears ! 
I’U get another copy of ‘ Telemaque ’ and h, new 
dictionary, and we can begin whenever Di has 
rested from her journey.” 

“ A month in Paris—a, little month,” madame 
murmured, “would do more than**the toil of 
years in this barbarous country.” 

“ Di must see England first,” Bell explained 
gravely. “ You will notice that I am not at all 
prejudiced. I make no complaint about Scot¬ 
land coming second; I am willing she should 
see everything before 1 take her to Kylmure.” 

“ Then we go to Kylmure! ” Madame folded 
her hands in resigned despair. 

“ Of course,” said Bell, staring at her ; “ have 
you forgotten that my uncle is Scotch, though 
he has chosen to repudiate his country and live • 
in a foreign land ? ” 

“ Ah,” said madame lightly, “ there may be 
good reasons for that.” 

Bell paused and looked at her doubtfully, 
trying, perhaps, to discover if’ there was a double 
meaning in this careless speech. 
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“*I didn’t know you knew,” she said oracu¬ 
larly. 

Madame did not know, but she said nothing. 

“ There is at least no reason wliy Di should 
not see her native land,” Bell went on gravely 
after a moment. “ And if she is not a great 
deal more silly that I think she is, she will be 
displeased with me that I do not take her there 
at once.” 

“ One must not' mind the displeasure of a 
foolish child,” said madame, putting light fin¬ 
ishing touches to the drapery of a mirror. Her 
neat bodice was stuck over with pins. She 
held her head on one side, and was seemingly 
absorbed in her task, fiut she glanced a little 
curiously at Bell, who stood twisting the cord 
of the blind absently in her fingers, and looking 
out in front of her with eyes that saw nothing. 
London was at least a degree more endurable 
than the Highland moors Bell held in such 
passionate love; ft was also nearer the longed- 
for paradise on the other side of the channel. 

Bell had apparently not heard the last words. 
She moved from the window presently, and 
came and stood near the table. She watched 
madame adjust an airy little bow of pink ribbon 
with great nicety. 

“I want to be good to her,” she broke out 
suddenly. “ She is my only cousin, and my 
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■uncle”—she hesitated—“if he is not all 'that 
lie ought to have been, and I suppose that is 
what you meant when you spoke of reasons, 
there is the more need to talje her away and to 
be kind to her.” * 

“ Eh, why shouldn’t w# be kind to the poor 
ehild?” said madame, who was very discreet. 
“ A child like that is easily amused. We* must 
take her to see the sights. The English love to 
look at the block on which’.they severed the 
heads of their kings and queens, and at the 
graves in Westminster Abbey. And for a 
little liveliness you could have a dance and a 
musical evening and a little acting, perhaps. I 
myself would not mindTielping you to arrange 
the costumes. Believe me, young people must 
be gay.” 

“ Oh, of course she must see the Tower— 
that is very instructive. And we’ll have the 
dance, too, if she likes,” said Bell, who wished 
to be magnanimous; “ but I do hope she isn’t 
like the Redmaynes and the Harrisons, with not 
a thought beyond balls and theatres.” 

“ She is eighteen,” said madame significantly. 

“ She will be nineteen in June. I asked her 
in my last letter,” said this literal young lady. 
“ But of eourse I wish her to be happy in her 
own way, if not in mine. I think the room will 
do splendidly; it only wants some books.” 
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“ c Ah, Telemaque and the dictionary! — 
Eugenie Grandet is very improving reading.” < 
“ Balzac,” said Bell severely, “ you will be 
proposing Zola next.” *■ 

“I will, leave the literature to you,” said 
madame gracefully ; “ l?ut some flowers, you will 
not forbid the little one flowers, will you, Bell ?” 

“ I. have thought of them,” she answered 
hastily, with an odd suspicion of a blush. “ Ill 
provide them in- good time; it’s too soon yet, 
they would wither before she came. Lunch 
will be ready in ten minutes,” she said warningly, 
disappearing as she spoke. 

Madame Lavoisier laughed softly to herself 
in the solitude of the pretty room. Bell’s in-, 
dependence, her formality, her candour amused 
the lady who acted the part of mother and 
guide. When she tried to hold a little secret she 
was only clumsy. Madame bad a great respect 
for people who could keep a secret, but she loved 
Bell, and she forgave her that she could not 
better learn to command her face. That hint 
as to Mr. Ouvry’s possible motives for living in 
Madrid was a mere random arrow, but that it 
had sped home proved how poor a woman of 
the world Bell was. Madame had but to ask 
and everything would be told her, but she had 
the grace not to ask. “ In five minutes she will 
let the cousin know that she has penetrated the 
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facer’s little mystery.” She shrugged ‘her 
shoulders; how could she help it ? She was 
sorry for the poor little victim about to be over¬ 
whelmed with Bell’s compassionate kindness; 
hut what could she do ? ^ou could no more 
teach Bell not to show what she felt than you 
could substitute a pure Parisian accent for her 
faulty French. 

Meantime the house was being turned upside 
down for Di’s benefit. Bell -took infinite pains 
to secure for her the prettinesses she scorned for 
herself. The house which she had occupied for 
several winters had satisfied her,•though it dis¬ 
tressed her companion, because it was furnished 
with some regard to solidity, and because the 
frivolous trifles that it pleased the woman of her 
acquaintance to gather about them were absent. 

Now all this was to be changed. I)i was to 
he made comfortable and happy, and, if it was 
necessary to her felicity to be surrounded by 
monstrosities in the garish orewel work then 
coming into fashion, by specimens of curious 
and unlovely china, by King Charles’ spaniels, 
Manx cats, love-birds, even, then these should 
nob be awarding. She braved the laughter of 
her friend, Miss Townsend, and went to her for- 
instruction. She was eager to learn, and busied 
herself with a patient study of the latest va¬ 
garies of the feminine fancy. Her own room, 
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as madame liad protested, remained like a desert. 
There was no carpet, curtains were forbidden 
because these impeded the entrance of fresh air 
through the windows, open day and night to 
admit it. There .was an atmosphere of chill 
robustness, a great look of virtue in the few 
plain, strong chairs, and the table loaded with 
books, and materials for useful needlework. The 
contrast between it and the little bower made 
ready for, Deonys. • was perfect. It would be 
difficult to explain all her motives in making 
these preparations, in “violating her principles,” 
as Miss Townsend put it; but undoubtedly the 
strongest of them was a wish to be kind. She 
had neglected her cousin too long, and now she 
wished to atone for her neglect. When this 
young woman conceived any particular line of 
action to be her duty, she was apt to embrace it 
with a breathless promptitude, and her nearest 
obligation at this moment seemed to her to be 
the consolation of- Deonys. 

Madame might lift her eyebrows and shrug 
her shoulders delicately, but she could not make 
Bell see that she was arguing from a false 
premiss, when she supposed Di to be a suffering 
and badly-used yojmg person. Bell, in truth, 
knew very little about her uncle, and could not 
have revealed any thrilling secrets to her friend, 
but she understood that he had “done something,” 
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in business that made it pleasant and comfort¬ 
able for him to pitch his tent in a country that 
had then no extradition treaty with England. 
The very vagueness of the .charge against him 
made her doubly severe in her judgment of him, 
but it also lent a two-edged keenness to her 
desire to console I)i. With her, as with so many 
others, “ to be loved one must be suffering; ” 
she had little sympathy with the* prosperous 
and the happy, but any hint' of »og1 pain or 
trouble was quick to stir her native kindliness. 
She invested her unknown cousin with all her 
own sensitive shrinking from any taint of dis¬ 
honour. She pictured her as living in a per¬ 
petual warfare between duty and affection, 
made the harder because' she was undoubtedly, 
to judge by her letters, a weak and wavering 
little woman. In short, Di was the excellent 
and much-tried heroine of fiction; and Bell, the 
good genius who always comes forward to 
reward virtue in story books. 

“ You want to let her down gently, I know,” 
said Miss Townsend, who came to survey the 
preparations in the capacity of critic. “ But, Bell, 
my dear, I’m afraid you have overshot the mark. 
If you demoralize her with all this luxury, how 
will you reconcile her to Scotland, where I 
understand one has to rough it a little ? ” 

“ I suppose you think the kilt is universal, 
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and*that we all live on porridge,” said Bell, 
quick to defend her nation. “ Not that I see 
any reason why wo shouldn’t. In the Crimean 
war it is a known fact that the kilted regiments 
suffered much less than the others, and as for 
porridge, if you would consent to take it for 

breakfast, Amelia-” 

“ Thank you,” said Miss Townsend faintly. 
“ I think I’ll see how it agrees with your cousin 
first.” 

“ It would-give you a beautiful complexion.” 

“ That would he dear bought,” said Miss 
Townsend, with a shudder. “ Now, that’s what 
I call very clever of you,” she suddenly ex¬ 
claimed. “ I shouldn’t have given you credit 
for so much diplomacy; Bell.” 

She was standing before a daintily-carved 
bookcase, and she glanced at its contents with 
much amusement. The books, which were 
good editions, had been selected with a great 
deal of cunning, and they, everyone of them, had 
for their theme the glorifying of “ the North 
Countree.” There was the immortal Scott, of 
course; and there were also the works of a later 
master of fiction, who has proved to us that the 
earthly paradise is. to be found in certain islands, 
of the far north Atlantic. ■ 

“ Where could you find better books, for 
novels ? ” Bell asked, with a touch of defiance 
in her voice. v " : 
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“ Oh, certainly,” said Miss Townsend * de¬ 
murely. “ I’m so glad you don’t draw the line 
short of novels. Scotch novels by Scotch writers, 
of course. I’ll borrow some, of them next time 
I have one of my bad colds.” « 

“ Well, only when you. have a really bad one, 
Amelia.” 

“ And what about the little Spanish cousin,” 
said Amelia in an injured voice. “ Ho you mean 
‘to say you have bought all'.these /hooks—not 
even got them from Mudic’s or Smith’s—just to 
be ready in case she falls ill! ” •• 

“ I don’t mean her to be ill—if 1 can help it,” 
said Bell evasively. 

“Now, Bell, do you‘mean to tell me Miss 
Ouvry won’t read every one of these novels 
after you suppose her to be in bed and safely 
tucked in for the night ? I dare say you will 
take away the candles, but you will give her 
a fire, of course—she is sure to be chilly—and 
she will be a horrid little 'paragon if she 
doesn’t steal out of bed after you are gone and 
read herself blind by the light of the flames.” 

u She may read in the daytime,” said Bell 

“ Read novels in the daytime! Do I hear 
aright?” 

“ I got them for her to read. And, Amelia, 
you don’t understand. I can’t explain. She 
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has'suffered a great deal. She has been very 
unhappy.” 

“ Oh,” said Miss Townsend airily, “ and I 
suppose I, being English, don’t suffer when I 
have one of my-” 

“ I’ll bring you a whole armful next time,” 
Bell interrupted, owning herself to be defeated. 
“ English ones—there are some good English 
novels.” 

“ What a generous admission ! I’ll keep 
you to your word. Do you know, my dear, I 
think you are not so very unlike the rest of 
us, after all.” 

That Miss Bell had indeed a redeeming 
spice of folly in her to link her to her kind 
was proved to the satisfaction of Madame 
Lavoisier a few days later, when a neat hamper 
was delivered by the Great Northern Railway 
Company’s van at the Kensington house. 

“ It’s—some flowers I ordered,” said Bell, 
eyeing the hamper rather shamefacedly. “ Take 
it to my room, Morris.” 

“ Flowers ? oh, do let me help you to arrange 
them. I adore flowers,” cried madame. 
“ Covent Garden in the morning early—four 
—five o’clock. That is one of the things you 
oust take the little cousin to see. It is less 
te than the graves in the abbey.” 

XIOVGa ° «/ 

. v didn’t get these from Covent Garden.” 
in her a ° 
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Bell looked straight at her friend. “ I sent to 
Kylmure for them; the school children gathered 
them.” 

“ Ah, from Kylmure.” Madame spoke softly, 
as if she did not know very well*—cunning 
woman—that the -order .had been given days 
before. 

“ I dare say you think me very silly,” said 
Bell loftily. 

“ It is charming. A beautiful intention. I 
begin to have hope of you, ray child.” 

“ Oh, it isn’t anything to make a ftiss about,” 
she answered almost petulantly; it was only a 
fancy of mine.” 

“ Shall we put the poor flowers in water ? ” 

Madame’s dainty fingers were hovering about 
the rope that bound the hamper. Her face was 
admirably grave. That the practical, sensible, 
unimaginative Bell should indulge in a fancy 
was a thing, one might be pardoned for smiling 
at. Madame’s hopes began to ’rise. To be sure 
this pretty attention was only for the benefit of 
the little cousin and for the glorification of 
Scotland, but it might grow—this little seed of 
sentiment. The next time it might be someone 
else for whom the flowers were.-ordered. Already, 
while her quick fingers wore unravelling the 
knots, her Spanish castle was a-build ing. If one 
might not go to Paris, what was to hinder a 
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little bit of Paris from visiting London ? There 
was a certain M. Adolphe, for instance, who had ; 
never seen the great modern Babylon, which, 
after all, it was the duty of every one to see. 
If the young guest about to arrive were un¬ 
happy, as Bell insisted, what- could be better for 
her than the society of a lively and charming 
young man, who was, moreover, madame’s cousin, 
and quite, one might say, a child of the house? 

Madame had' got the length of considering 
it a serious duty to provide for the perfecting of 
her pupil’s'accent, when Bell' somewhat rudely 
checked the growth of this air-fabric. 

“ Don’t trouble yourself about arranging 
them,” she said; “ they are only wild flowers. 
You know you don’t care about wild flowers.” 

“ There are here the contents of an entire 
wood,” said madame, contemplating the treasure 
before her. “ They have been diligent for once, 
the children. But to sleep with so many 
flowers about one ? ” 

“ Morris can take the vases away at night,” 
said Bell, preparing to march off with her spoils. 
“ Of course, I know they are not good in a sleep¬ 
ing room, especially for people who won’t open 
the window, and prefer to kill themselves with 
carbonic acid.” ( 

With this parting shot she lifted the hamper 
and went away, her head in the air, her step 
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firm. It was true, as madame said, that the whole 
spring verdure o£ the Kylmure woods seemed to 
have been transported to the dull London house. 
There were no cowslips like those that grew tall 
and strong on the hanks of the Kyl/nure burn 
Under the birches and fins ; the little blue cups 
of the squill seemed to bring with them the deep 
'azure of the sky and the scent and sound t>f the 
sea as it breaks on the red-brown rocks of that 
northern shore. Bell, with' hear .passionate 
patriotism, felt as if the very flowers must plead 
with Di for love of the land they came from. 
Surely, she could not mistake their language. 

The room looked very pretty when the last 
touches were put to it. It would, perhaps, be too 
much to say that all this elaborate preparation 
was part of a deep-laid scheme, but it was certain 
that Bell entertained subtle plans for winning 
Di over to loyalty. She would teach her to love 
Scotland so_ much that she would never care to 
leave it. She was very angfry indeed when 
madame hinted that Di might fall in love and 
might even marry and settle far from the north. 

“ What has she to do with marriage ? ” she 
said hotly. “ She will never think of it—never. 
You must not put such notions into her head.” 

“ They generally come of themselves.” 

“ Hot unless they are talked about. You 
must not speak to her about lovers,” she lec- 
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turecl her old governess; and madame, afraid to 
imperil M. Adolphe’s chances of an invitation 
to London, promised penitently. 

“She will live with me. I don’t mean to 
marry, as % you know quite well; and I have 
plenty of money for us .both.” 

“ And the little one’s father ? ” 

“ Of course he must consent. He will see 
that it is for her good. She will have ad¬ 
vantages here that’she could not have in Spain, 
and there are many reasons why it would be 
best. As for all that talk about marrying, I 
think it is gredt folly.” 

“ There are so many foolish people in the 
world! ” 

“ Well, Di and I need not add to the number. 
We can stay all the year round at Kylmure, 
when you carry out that ridiculous plan of yours, 
and go to liye in Paris. Yes, I think it will be 
very cruel of you to leave me ; but how can I 
help it, if you wifi be so unpatriotic ? ” 

It was clear that Miss Bell was very indignant 
indeed. 

* * # * * 

Meantime, to go buck a little, Di, whose future 
was thus being arranged for her, was travelling 
with her companions towards Granada. 

They started one night late in April. At the 
last moment Ralph found that he could not go 
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with them, but he had been of the greatest use, 
Mrs. Henshaw said, addressing Deo’nys. The 
ladies, with their maid, had a compartment for 
themselves; while Felix and. Mr. Ouvry elected 
to smoke. Ralph had seen to the luggage and 
got the tickets, he had also supplied them with 
literature for the journey. It was wonderful, 
considering that he was a bachelor and had no 
si&ter, how thoughtful he was. Mrs. Henshaw 
pointed out that you did not expect sfich delicate 
attentions from a man who had enjoyed so little 
of ladies’ society. •• 

“ Perfume and flowers, and just* the cakes you 
like best, Philippa. Perhaps Miss Ouvry will let 
you have some—just one* or two tiny ones. No, 
my dear, you must not give me your flowers. 
Think how disappointed somebody would be! ” 
“ Ralph meant them for us all,” said Di, 
showering sweetmeats hastily into Philippa’s 
lap; but Mrs. Henshaw shook her head. She 
was gracious, even playful, and fiot at all jealous. 
She spent many moments of the night, while 
Philippa slept and Di would fain have followed 
her example, in discoursing on Ralph’s merits. 

All the time they were journeying through 
La Mancha, its twirling wind-mills—those giants 
that the knight of sad countenance went forth 
to conquer—motionless and black against the 
faint moonlit sky. Di looked out at that sad 
von ur. 40 
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breadth of upland country, which is classic 
ground for every traveller, and listened, with 
what patience she could summon, to this praise 
of Ralph. f 

“ We must wait for him,” said the speaker. 
“ Ill write him one of my little notes when we 
get to the hotel. Nobody ever refuses me. 
Business, did you say? Oh, he will come, 
never fear.' There are stronger motives. When 
Philippa’s ,poor dear papa was in love with 

me-” Then she launched into a long story, 

in the middle of which Di was rude enough 
to fall asleep. ’ 

At Menjibar they had breakfast. Mrs. Hen- 
shaw was not quite so amiable as before; but 
then, after a night journey, one needs to be 
young in order to maintain one’s cheerful views 
of life. 

Felix slipped out while the others still lin¬ 
gered at the table, and examined the resources 
of the diligence to which they were harnessing 
the long team of mules. A stout, elderly 
Spanish gentleman, wrapped in a cloak and 
smoking a cigarette, had taken a seat in the 
coupe; but there were still two vacant places. 

He returned and went boldly up to Deonys. 

“ If you would care to sit in the coupe,” he 
said, “ there’s room. You like the air, I know ; 
and it’s a good place for a view.” 
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“ The coupe?” said Di, so that everybody 
could hear. “ Oh yes, it is the best place for 
a view. Philippa must sit there. I have seen 
it all before.” * 

She turned away, and left the y'oung man 
disconsolate and rather ahgry, if the truth must 
be told. Had he not carefully arranged his 
“ traps,” so that there should be rqpm for only 
one other person ? and here, it was coolly pro¬ 
posed that he should take Philippa f 

Di soon settled matters by seating herself 
inside the lumbering coach with her* father and 
Mrs. Henshaw; and that lady, seeing her 
daughter about to mount the ladder brought 
out for her benefit, insisted, with much ap¬ 
parent anxiety, that Mr. Chester should look 
after her, and see that no disaster befell her. 

“ A strange gentleman, you know—isn’t 
there room for Blake ? ” 

“ There isn’t much room for any one. A 
small person would be best,” said Felix, his 
hopes reviving. (Blake was even taller than 
her young mistress.) But though lie looked at 
Di, she never so much as turned her head. 
She was making some little arrangements for 
her father’s comfort. 

“ There, padre,” she said, “ put your feet up 
here; I’ve plenty of room.” 

“ Perhaps if your maid changed places with 
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me-Felix began again, lingering at, the 

window. 

“ I can’t possibly do without he»,” said Mrs, 
Henshaw hastily.' Then, confidentially, “X 
trust you'to take care of my child.” 

Meanwhile Philippa had mounted nimbly. 

“ There’s lots of room,” she called out; and 
Felix, resigned to his fate, took his seat beside 
her. . , 

“How ridiculous mamma is! As if I were 
likely to foil out! It was nice of Di to give 
me this place. It is very pleasant up here, 
don’t you think ? ” 

“ Charming,” he answered. But for the first 
ten minutes he was almost sulky. 

So they . travelled through fair Andalusia, 
climbing upwards by a road all bordered with 
flowers, the hills before them soft with quick¬ 
changing light and shadow. 

At Jaen they stopped to dine—a sleepy 
place, with the silence and indolence of the 
East about its courts and palm-fringed gardens. 
Then on again in the same order as before ; but 
now they drove under a snow of blossoming 
trees, and w T ith the singing of the Jaen to 
make their music all the way. 

By this time everybody was a little cross and 
tired. Mr. Ouvry and Mrs. Ilensbaw slumbered 
by fits and starts, and even the lively talk in 
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the coupe .ceased; and there was no more* in¬ 
terest to be got out of the straggling, wayward 
mules, or the muleteer’s maledictions. Their 
fellow - passenger scattered sombre remarks, 
which neither of them catted to appropriate; 
then he, too, wrapped himself closer in the folds 
of his big cloak and fell asleep. Felix, dis¬ 
regarding the proprieties and leaving Philippa 
to her fate, got down once or twice to stretch 
his cramped limbs and gather handful of 
flowers to pass in at the window by which Di 
sat. j, 

As they neared their journey’s end the 
country about them grew wilder, more rugged, 
with downward glimpses into valleys and ham¬ 
lets where the shadows were falling fast. By- 
and-by the moon sailed up, and whitened all 
the path before them. 

Felix had been walking for a long time, 
keeping paee easily with the diligence, for the 
mules were tired, and -would no longer be 
spurred on by any threats of the mayoral. Di, 
who was not asleep, could see him from her 
corner. In a little while he came up and 
tapped softly on the glass. She rose, and 
lowered it with great caution. 

“ They are all asleep,” she' whispered. 

“ Can’t you come out ?” he asked, also speak¬ 
ing low. 
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. She shook her head. 

It would disturb them.” 

“ I wanted to look at Granada with you—for 
the first time,” lie said. “ They 'tell me we 
shall see it in a mofnent—from the bridge.” 

She answered nothing as she leaned out. 
She still held the flowers he had gathered, and 
they scented the air. The moonlit spring night 
was very still about them ; here and there were 
checkered bands of shadow, but the silver 
radiance seemed to grow and spread. Pre- 
- sently, across the vega, they saw the city 
shadowy and mysterious, crowning the heights, 
with a red light burning hero and there, and 
behind it the dusky mass of the sierras relieved 
against the sky. They could hear a clock 
somewhere chiming eleven ; there was no other 
sound except the jingle of the harness bells. 

The city seemed asleep, and they had the 
whole wide world to themselves. 
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CHAPTER II. 

“ Et ogo in Arcadia vixi.” 

“ Why wasn’t I born four hundred years ago?” 
said Felix. “I might have been Multan here 
as well as another fellow.” 

“ You would have made a capital sultan,” said 
Philippa ; “you are so magnificently idle.” 

“ ‘ Not to desire or admire, if a man conld learn it, wore 
more 

Than to walk all day like the Sultan of old in a garden 
of spice,’ ” 

said Mr. Ouvry, who could qi*ote gracefully on 
occasion. He got up and went away slowly, 
leaving the young people to their raptures. 

“Where are you going, padre?” Di sprang 
after him. She slid her hand through his arm. 
“ Only to read the newspapers.” 

“ Newspapers! ” said the girl wonderingly. 
It seemed to her strange that any one could care 
to follow the dry course of politics while he 
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might bfeathe at ease the large and liberal air 
of the Alhambra. 

“Chester has lent me the Times —only a week 
old, this time. The legends are enough for you, 
eh ? That’s the way with you women, you care 
more for the oldest and t mustiest love story than 
for the fate of a nation.” 

“ Oh, but I haven’t forgotten the fate of the 
nation,” said Di, who had but yesterday seen 
the ragged Carlist prisoners taking exercise 
under guard in the deserted court of Philip’s 
huge blunder. “ There, I’ll leave you in peace 
to read, padre, and you can tell me by-and-by 
what is going to happen to us.” 

But she did not immediately follow his advice 
and go back to her friends. 

To feel to the full the strange spell of this 
dream palace one must be alone, or, at best, in 
the dim company of vanished caliphs and 
dark-eyed houris. She was best pleased to 
escape her companions for a little. She went 
and parted the myrtle hedge, and peeped at 
the gold-fish teeming in the basin; the water 
is clear and shows a double growth of slender 
shaft and arch ; she dipped her fingers in it 
and stirred the ripples till the strange and 
ancient writing reflected in it wavered and grew 
indistinct. 

It is all very solitary. The rough wall of the 
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Torre di Comares rises boldly at one end ; 
4 within and beyond are other courts dimly seen, 
and furthest away of all a window in which 
a bit of azure sky is caught and framed. 

Deonys sat down on the cool marble and 
looked about her at the; faded splendour,- the 
hints of past magnificence, the solemn invo¬ 
cations in strange tracery everywhere sound 
her. She'was thrilled and excited^ and full of 
wondering admiration, and yet she ^vas restless ; 
the peace, the slumberous silence, the blank 
indifference to the- life of to-day that, meets you- 
everywhere within these- walls troubled her and 
somehow disturbed her serenity—or was it, 
perhaps, the .light laughter that reached her 
carried on the clear still air? For once, Phi¬ 
lippa’s voice had an. unwelcome sound. 

When she went back to' her companions, she 
found those two prosaic young people discussing 
the pleasures of idleness. Felix was hotly 
proving from poetic and ©the* sources that it 
“ hath its morality.” 

He was lying cm his back,, his head supported 
by his hands; while Philippa had seated herself— 
another Una—on one of the lions that surround 
the great marble basin in thy court that bears 
their name. He looked up eagerly when l)i 
appeared coming slowly through the gleaming 
forest of columns. 
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“ Come and defend me,” lie said. He seldoih 
called lier by her name. 

“ Who is accusing you ? ” She drew a little 
nearer. 

“ His own conscience,” said Philippa promptly, 
“if he has any left by this time. Can you 
imagine anything more shameful than lying in 
bed till ten o’clock—here of all places ? ” 

“ It’s a well-known axiom that you can’t bum 
your candle, at both ends at once,” he replied 
meekly. “ I was consuming the midnight oil 
long after your light was out.” 

“ Oh, I ku<Jw. You were ‘ boiling down ’ 
Murray. Now, do you think there is any good 
in making hash of another person’s mutton in 
that way ? For my part, I like the joint best 
whole. 1 don’t care for literary spoon meat. 
It’s a poor compliment to my intellectual 
appetite.” 

“T1 iis, for instance,” said Felix—he seized the 
guide-book and lead. “ 4 The court is an hypae- 
thral quadrilateral oblong of twenty-six feet 
by seventy-three feet wide, and twenty-two and 
a half feet under the galleries.’ There’s a nice 
plain, bald statement for you. Our next duty 
is to pace it, and see whether the measurement 
is perfectly correct. If we could make it out 
a quarter of an inch wrong either way that 
would be so much kudos for us.” 
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u You may go alone then—it’s too hot—*you 
may have all the glory to yourself. If I kept 
a diary I’d try to find something fresh to say.” 

“ Did you ever try to write a book ? ” 

“ No. Don’t you know it's the distinguished 
people who don’t write books ? ” # 

“Well, it’s a very wholesome experience,” 
he observed, following with his eye the move¬ 
ments of a white dress passing* now from 
sunshine into shadow. “ I wrote oye once.” 

“ A tragedy in blank verse, no doubt. I’ve 
noticed that is what everybody begiij*; with.” 

“I was rather proud of that performance. 
I rather expected that when it appeared it 
would make a small sensation. I had visions 
of editors scowling at each other on the stairs 
that lead to my rooms, and of printers' devils 
jostling each other in tbc lobby. I was pre¬ 
pared to be interviewed by the society journals 

as the coming man, you know-” 

“ Well—what came of it all 1 ” 

“ Nothing came of it all,” said Felix, 
solemnly-. “ That hook disappeared mysteri¬ 
ously—it was strangled in the birth. It’s a 
case of the £ survival of the fittest,’ I suppose. 
I consoled myself with the .remembrance that 
I was not the only aspiring genius doomed to 
silence.” 

“ What a dreadful and most dismal world it 
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would be, if all tbe tragedies that are written 
were published ! ” said Philippa, meditatively, 
“ Suppose some new-fledged M.P., burning to 
distinguish himself, brought in a bill making it 
compulsory on us all to read them! Here comes 
Di, I think we’ll not tell Mr. Chester what he 
missed this morning, Di. We don’t want our 
adventures to be ignominiously buried in an 
editor’s waste paper basket.” 

“ Not evqu if I promise to respect your 
mutton ? ” He spoke lazily, but he rose and 
''went forward to the tazza. Di was leaning over 
it, staring absently at the water; he looked 
down at it too. 

“ Tell me about it,” Ire said. 

“ This morning ? ” She straightened herself. 
“ Oh, it was beautiful ;■ it was too- hot to sleep, 
so we got up as soon as it was- light and went 
out. We came here by the Gate of Justice-— 
that one with the hand and key carved on it, 
you know. It was dreadfully dark in the steep 
bit of road between the walls,, and when we- got 
to the place of Cisterns there was a sentry lying 
on a bench who looked just like one of the 
carved knights in the cathedral.” 

“ Except that he was snoring,” said Philippa. 

“ He never moved when we passed him. Then 
we got in by the little door, and it was like 
stepping out of to-day into yesterday. You 
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might have thought you were among the Moors 
again.” 

: “ Only’’-^Philippa again interrupted care¬ 
lessly—“ Moorish gentlemen didn’t wear frock 
coats and tall, hats and light kid gloves, did 
they ?” 

“ Did you expect him to wear a turban ? ” 

“ He ? Who is he ? ” said Felix, misliking 
the pronoun. 

“That’s a secret. No, Di~ he Is*not to be 
tdld.” 

“ Why not ? There is nothing to‘hide. Just 
as we got into the Court of Myrtles we saw 
some one moving behind the pillars, and we 
were both a little startled; for it might have 
been a ghost, you know.” 

“Oh, a ghost,” said Felix, comfortably. “ So 
you met the fellow who haunts this place ? Do 
the spectres hereabouts bow to the tyranny of 
public opinion in the matter of their 4 get up ’ ? 
A ghost in a frock coat and lavender kids— 
above all, a ghost in a tall hat-- ” 

“ But you are all wrong,” said Di, laughingly ; 
“ it was a real man and a very fat one. I know 
him a little ; and wasn’t it odd that he should 
come here at the very same kour as we did ? ” 

“ Very odd indeed,” said Felix gloomily.' 

“Be said he saw us yesterday. He lives 
here, you know; we met him the last time.” 
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“ Oh, he lives here ? ” Felix began to hate 
the fellow on the spot. “ Then he comes here • 
often in the morning, I suppose.” 

“ You had bettor get up to-morrow, and then 
perhaps you will see him too,” said Philippa. 

“ He speaks English 'very nicely, and he will 
tell you all the legends to put in your diary. I 
dare say he could call up spirits from the vasty 
deep for you too. He is very obliging. If there 
doesn’t happen to'be a story to fit your fancy, 
he’ll make you one. ne has a great deal of 
imaginatidh—hasn’t he, Di ? ” 

“ Oh, I don’t know,” she answered carelessly ; 
and Felix began to brighten at once. “ I didn’t 
listen to him much. I think it would have been 
nicer if we had been alone. A man like that 
somehow makes beautiful things seem impos¬ 
sible.” 

“ I should think so,” said Felix, with great 
energy. “ Whoever heard of a fellow getting 
himself up like that at four o’clock in the 
morning! ” 

“ It was six ; and I think it was very nice of 
him when he knew he was going to meet 
ladies.” 

“ So he knew.” -Felix’s voice grew grim once 
more. 

“What nonsense, Philippa! How, could he 
possibly tell that we were coming?” said Di 
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gravely. “ And, after all, the time to 1 see 
ghosts-and to listen to the old stories is in the 
moonlight. , I believe,” she said, impressively, 
“if you come at the right # hour you hear the 
Strangest sounds—whisperings and njurmurings 
and the clanking of chains—but the thing is to 
come at the right time.” 

“Let us come to-night,” said Felix gaily; 
“ there’s moonlight if that is indispensable to 
his ghostship’s appearing, and we tan wait his 
pleasure.” 

“But there is more than one,” sanl Philippa, 
with a little shudder ; “ there are ever so many. 
Don Juan Davila told us lie bad seen them. 
Didn’t he, Di?” 

“ He said he had seen the whole of the Abon- 
cerrages,” said Di, with a quaint little smile. 
“But you know you spoke about his imagina¬ 
tion, Philippa.” 

“ Why not a dozen as well as one ? By all 
means let us have the whole lot? It is as well to 
go in for a big sensation when you arc at it.” 

“ I think it ought to be Boabdil who is not 
allowed to rest in his grave. It was he who 
beheaded them here—in the fountain.” Di 
dipped her hand in the water that once ran red 
with.the blood of an illustrious line; the drops 
trickled white and clear from her fingers. 

“ They say now it was another who did the 
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deed—not Boabdil at all; indeed, for all I 
know, they make the whole thing out to be a 
myth. They have a way nowadays of taking 
all the pieturesqueness out'of history.” 

“ Ob, but this must be true, at least, for there 
are the blood-stains! ” ■ Di pointed to' the dingy 
spots, precious to the cicerone, that dim the 
whiteness of the marble. 

“ Well, that is conclusive evidence,-certainly,” 
said Felix, with so much gravity that they all 
laughed. 

Those were idle days that they spent in this 
Arcadia, where to be wise would have seemed 
the height of folly. Deonys gave herself up to 
the pleasure of the hour. If there was' any little 
shadow on her happiness she strove to ignore it, 
and to enter heart and soul into the small jokes 
and repartees that pass current for the genuine 
coin of wit when one is young. 

At lunch Mrs. Ilenshaw, who had been in¬ 
visible all the morning, announced that she had 
news. Somebody was coming; an addition to 
their party ; they must all guess. 

Not Miss Barbara ? ” said Felix, looking up 
with comic dismay. 

“Oh, I know,” said Di carelessly, before any¬ 
one else could speak; “ it is Ralph. He told us 
he would come.” She did not care for mysteries, 
and she resented Mrs. Henshaw’s pointed smiles. 
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“Is that all ?” said Philippa. “ I’vo a bigger 
•bit of news than that. Mrs. St. John has come 
already; I saw her arrive. Herr von Rosen 
is with her, and the count, and a waggon-load of 
boxes,” 

“I saw them, too. Yofl forgot Mr. Meyers*,” 
said Di innocently. 

This piece of intelligence, at least,.made some 
impression. 

Mr. Ouvry looked up with el&vatect eyebrows; 
Mrs. Henshaw was almost agitated. . 

“ Are you sure ? ” she asked. “.You might be 
mistaken. To have her following us; it is 
really most annoying. You may be mistaken, 
Philippa. You take such fancies.” 

“ Not a fancy to Mrs. St. John,” said Philippa, 
smiling. “But for your comfort, mamma, she 
has been patriotic enough to go to the Wash¬ 
ington.” 

Nobody hailed this arrival with pleasure, 
unless it were Felix, who, cunning youth, saw 
in this large addition to their party new chances 
of companionship with Di. It is to be feared 
he had, at this time, little sympathy with the 
unfortunate Mr. Meyers; and was, indeed, cruel 
enough to find ■ Mrs. IlensKaw’s feat's very 
amusing. He had offered her his arm. - They 
were all going downwards under the arching 
elms to visit the cathedral, which is seen from 

VOL. hi. 41 
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afar, rising above the roofs and palms in the 
very heart of the city. 

“ If it was anybody else,” sh© was saying 
confidentially. “ But Philippa is so soft-hearted; 
and I call it really most ungentlemanly to per¬ 
secute her and follow'her about in this fashion.” 

Felix smiled; He thought that so long as 
Mr. Meyers confined his persecution to casting 
languishing glances from the safe distance of the 
Washing tdh, it might be borne without dis¬ 
comfort. 

0. 

“ Ah! if you knew what an anxiety it is to a 
mother’s heart! If I could but know that my 
child had some one to guide and protect her 
before I die ! ” 

“ Hie ! ” said Felix, with brutal cheerfulness. 
“ Oh, you must not talk of such sad things. 

Would you like me-” he hesitated, while a 

whimsical recollection of his former interference 
crossed his mind. “ Shall I give Meyers a 
hint?” It seemed to him as if his mission in 
life was to administer hints to the lovers of 
Philippa. 

Mrs. Ileushaw shook her head softly. What 
an obtuse young man this was! “ It is very likely 
only my silly fears,” she said. “ It is absurd to 
be so easily depressed—isn’t it ? But I was always 
so sensitive. If Philippa were like other girls— 
Miss Ouvry, for instance.” 
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“Yes.” Felix looked at her with sudden 
interest. 

“Ah,” said his companion airily, “it is easy 
to guess her little secret. *We all know how 
that will end; and an excellent thing, too.” 

“ I don’t know what you mean.” Felix forgot 
to be polite in his anxiety. Ife stopped full in 
the middle of the street. 

“No?” Her smile was incredulous. “ I think 
you are pretending.” Flie loo’ked ;0 Him archly. 
“ Surely you must know. Why don't, you ask 
her ? That would be much the liest way. Ask 
her, and she will tell you herself.” He said 
nothing in reply, lie # passed with her into 
the cathedral and stared about him with the 
others. Mr. Ouvry was discoursing in a hushed 
voice about the position of the choir in the 
churches of Spain. There is a screen behind 
the high altar which they all paused to look at. 
Isabella is seen riding on a whije horse between 
Ferdinand and Mendoza, behind her comes a 
long train of knights, ladies, soldiers, captives. 
Boabdil holds out the keys : it is the story of the 
conquest written in stone. Not far off are the 
effigies of these same Catholic kings, kneeling 
placid and calm through the ages; their dust rests 
in the crypt below, their triumphs are long over. 

At another moment these things might have 
stirred some interest in the breast of the young; 

u O 
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man who looked and listened with the rest, but 
just now his mind was occupied with one urgent 
thought. 

lie looked at Mrs. Ilenshaw gratefully. He 
did not even think her aggravating when she 
patronized the pictures’ and the tombs, ticketing 
them, with her' meaningless, “how pretty!” 
“ how nice ] ” He thought her very clever to 
have guessed his secret. “ Why don’t you ask 
her yourself? ” she had said. It was excellent 
—advice. lie had hardly expected her to give it, 
and he was properly grateful. It was good- 
natured of her to offer him such straightforward 
counsel. He began to think he had misjudged 
her. • 

They all wont np the hill together, so that 
there was no further chance of confidential talk. 
It was almost dark under the thick, over-arching 
trees; hut when they had reached the hanging 
gardens and paused to glance behind them, they 
saw that the little town with its gaily-painted 
houses, was still in full sunshine. The solemn 
verdure of the cypresses, and the feathery crowns 
of the palms stood out against the pale blue of 
the sky. Beyond the roofs and the orchards the 
vega stretched wide and silent and seemingly 
deserted, till seme subtle change of light re¬ 
vealed in a flash the walls and towers of the 
conqueror's city. Santa IV. 
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“Let us go in and have some tea,” said Mrs. 
Henshaw. “ What tiring work sight-seeing is! 
We have done nearly everything now, haven’t 
we, Mr. OuFry ? *’ 

. “ There’s the Cartuja. The guide-hooks insist 

on your visiting it.” 

“ What is it—a monastery ? Oh, then you 
gentlemen will go alone, of course.” , 

“Why of course?” said Philippa. “I de¬ 
light in monasteries.” 

“ There’s a fine library. It is we'll worth a 
visit.” 

“ I like the monks better tliyn their musty 
parchments ; and they are always very glad to 
see us, whatever they may pretend.” 

“ Philippa ! ” said her mamma warningly. 

“ They don't get too much of ladies’ society, 
certainly.” 

“ I suppose you will toll me that is why they 
like it?” Philippa looked reproachfully at 
Mr. Ouvry. 

“ Of course we'll go,” said Felix, before any 
one else could speak. “There are hundreds of 
things to see yet. One might spendfyears-—a 
lifetime here, and not grow tired of it." 

“ Then perhaps you won’t miss your English 
newspapers if 1 borrow th'em for an hour 
said Mr. Ouvry drily. 

Felix stared at him; then he burst out 
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laughing. <{ I haven’t opened one since I 
came,” he said. “ I’ll fetch them.” 

In the evening while they all sat after 
dinner in the formal little gardeb, Mrs. St. 
John sailed across from the rival hotel. 

She comb with all her retinue, except the 
unhappy Mr. Meyers, who preferred solitary 
wretchedness. In his absence Mrs. Henshaw 
unbent a little—but only a little. Her insular 
prejudices objected.to the lively American and 
her mode of travelling. 

- .. “ Mr. St., John is not with you?” she ques¬ 
tioned frigidly.. 

“ No; he doesn’t seem to care to go round 
with me to every plac,e. lie’ll pick me up 
here, unless we go off to Seville without him. 
You are going there for Holy Week, of 
course? ” 

“ The processions are not worth going to see, 
I believe,” said Mrs. Henshaw, making up her 
mind on the spot.; “ and we have seen that sort 
of thing so often. We have travelled a great 
deal—mv daughter and I.” 

“ Well, your daughter would like it, I guess. 
She’s like me—she likes going about and talking 
to people. There wasn't a soul left to talk to 
in Madrid. I’d have got sick if I had stayed 
there another hour.” 

“ Philippa finds this place very improving. 
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There’s so much for a cultivated mind to enjoy,” 
said the older matron instructively. 

“I dare say. But I guess she’ll like ‘going 
round bettef now that the gentlemen have 
come. I wanted Mr. Meyers to come with us, 
but he wouldn’t. Now, I wonder why he 
wouldn’t come ! It’s queer taste, isn’t it, liking 
to be alone ? ” She stole a glance at Phijippa 
as she spoke.' 

During this exchange of .repartee I)i sat a 
little apart. She looked enviously ‘after her 
father, who presently slipped away to his room, 
and to the study of the Times. .She was tired 
after the long, bright day—she whom nothing- 
used to tire. Presently she felt a hand resting- 
on the back of her chair, and a little thrill 
passed through her. But when Felix said to 
her, speaking very low— 

“ Do you remember your promise this morn¬ 
ing ? The moon is up now. I have been out 
to see.” 

“ Oh, about the ghosts ! ’’ she answered, in a 
clear, high voice. “ Yes, let us all go.” She 
stood up and drew a light shawl sbe'fras wear¬ 
ing closer about her. “ I am ready,” she said, 
not looking at him. “ Have you told the 
others ? ” 

Philippa, who was talking to Herr von 
Rosen, looked up and nodded; and, after a 
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minute’s discussion, everybody rose except Mrs. 
Henshaw, who excused herself. 

They strolled through tire gardens, musical 
with the silvery trickle of rurmiug* waters, and 
passed the threshold of the little door that, as 
Di had srWd, divides Moorish yesterday from 
Spanish to-day. 

“Well, now, Who is going to tell the story?” 
said Mrs. St. John. “ I declare *1 feel quite 
nervous already. What’s that ? ” 

They all listened, catching their breath a 
little, but no sound was to be heard. They 
were in the Quirt of Lions, and had gathered 
about the fountain. The moon had sailed up, 
and was shining on tire floor in great white 
patches that were crossed here and there with 
bars of shadow. The tracery on the walls 
shimmered like a filmy curtain of lace—yon 
might have thought that a breath would blow 
it aside and reveal a dark, sad-eyed face behind. 
The place was jndeed full of shadowy com¬ 
pany; hut it was not the Abeneerrages who 
went by dragging their chains. 

“ A loV-story would be better,” said some 
one. “ The ghosts decline to appear. Spectres 
are shy of a crowd ; there’s safety from them in 
numbers." 

“ Have you heard the legend of the Lady of 
the Fountain ? ” said Herr von Rosen, looking 
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at Philippa. “ It's a peautiful story; ,it is 
prettier dan ze Abencerrages.” 

“ No. Won’t you tell it us ? ” 

He began at once, nothing loth. As they 
were most of them young, they ought, of 
course, to have been deeply interested in .the 
woes of the fair lady who dropped tears of 
sorrow into the fountain, and thus broke the 
Moorish spell; but there arc drawbacks to the 
charm of the most thrilling Jove-fdory, when it 
is told in very broken English, and I am 

afraid these irreverent listeners wore secretly 

•/ 

laughing at the baron's gutturals all the time. 

“ Well, 1 wouldn't cry for any man, I know,” 
said Mrs. St. John, tossing her head, “ though 
it did bring him hack to me; but that lute, 
now, I shouldn't mind having that. I’d play 
it when I wanted to put Mr. St. John in a good 
humour.” 

“ He could never he anything hut amiable to 
you,” said the count gallantly., 

“ But he is—he's cross sometimes. It's the 
way with them all, but my kind of. playing 
doesn’t seem to make him sweeter ttAnpered. I 
guess there was something special about that 
lute. I wonder where it is now ? ” 

“ Listen ! Don’t you hear it ? She is play¬ 
ing now,” said Philippa, lifting one hand with 
an authoritative gesture. 
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Thgre was music, indeed, which their voices 
and laughter had drowned, hut it came faint 
and sweet from the heart of the misty, moonlit 
elms. It drew them away to the Hall of the 
Ambassadors, from whose deep embrasures they 
could look down on the sleeping town. The 
murmur of the Durro, dancing downwards, 
reached them; now and again a stray moon¬ 
beam caught jts ripples. From the Albaicin on 
the other side of the.valley came the faint tinkle 
of a convent T>ell ; hut these sounds seemed to' 
hush themselves presently, as if all the world 
laid conspired tw keep silence that the one great 
wave of music, might be better beard. For now 
on every side of them, jh robbing through the 
night, rose and fell the chorus of the night¬ 
ingales, sad and joyous, passionate and pleading. 

“Let us go to the Tower and see the moon¬ 
light on the Nevada snows,” said young Walter 
Tyne, a shy youth of eighteen, who was carrying 
Mrs. St. John's shawl. He blushed hotly as he 
spoke, but he recovered himself when everybody 
agreed it^vvas the thing to do, and led the way 
boldly. 

Hi, who was leaning far out over the railing 
that protected the recess, did not hear this pro¬ 
posal. By-and-by the unusual silence forced 
itself upon her senses; ween she looked up they 
were all gone. They had forgotten or not 
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missed her. She was not sorry to he left alpne. 
She hated the chatter and laughter of her com¬ 
panions, it jarred upon her mood, and she could 
not but see that Herr von Rosen was constantly 
at Philippa’s side. Was he* to meet the same 
fate as Mr. Meyers, wlio had built ali his hopes 
on a foundation of shifting sand ? And Philippa, 
how could she endure the German’s presence, 
his broken English, his broad compliments, 

when she had but to hold out her hand-. Di 

did not finish the sentence to herself. * She stole 
out of her corner presently; it was jtoo late to 
follow the others, oven if she had known where 
they were. She listened a, moment, but she 
could hear no sound of their steps or their 
voices. She was not afraid. Some one would 
surely miss her by-and-by and return. There 
was rest and soothing in the cool darkness; and 
outside the peaceful music of the nightingales 
had not ceased. She wandered through the 
deserted halls till she reached .the Mirra dor*— 
that little boudoir of the Sultanas that looks 
down on the garden of the Lindaraxa, a neglected 
tangle where all sweet things grow iwicared for 
now. The air that came in at the arched 
window was heavy with the scent of orange 
dossom and roses. She went and leaned her 
head against the cold stone, and shut her eyes. 
She was thinking of many things—of England 
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andjier cousin, of Philippa and that promise 
given bravely and meant truly, “ You may 
trust me." 

When she heard a step she did n<5t stir. She 
knew who it was—-nvho alone, of all the gay com¬ 
pany, had missed her and come to seek her liere. 
Her heart seemed to contract and to stand still 
for a .moment, but when Felix came up and laid 
his hand on.tlie sill where her hand was resting, 
she said to him in quite her usual voice— 
u I’ve been thinking it’s a pity we can’t stay 
here till th*; eve of St. John.” 

“ Why till ilicn ? ” he asked, but his voice was 
absent’. 

“ You would see gljosts enough then," •••■ke 
said, with a smile. She loaned out and plucked 
a, rose,-pulling it to pieces, and watching the 
petals float slowly downwards. 

“King Boabdil holds his court in a cave 
ever there, under the mountains; and all his 
subjects crowd to do him homage. You see 
them riding quick as the wind, and the moon¬ 
light Hashes on their armour, and on their still 
white fades. They have to make haste, you 
know, for they have only an hour or two of 
life; they must vanish before the d$wn breaks 
till June comes round again. There’s a popular 
ballad about it. I wonder if I can remember 
it-" 
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“I remember another story about St. John's 
day,” he said quieldy. “ Have you never heard 
how lovers go out on Midsummer morning to 
gather flowers before the sun drinks up the 
dew, and do you know the meaning.of that old 
custom ; shall I tell it you ?” 

“I think we have a legend-about that too,” 
she said carelessly, intent on watching the last 
petal float away from her fingers. “ What a 
lot of foolish old stories we *hav<? remembered 
jo-day! ” 

"There is one more you must listen to: it Is 

• • 

a true story this time.” He laid bis band on hers 
* I,at still rested so confidently on the carved stone 
-1 the window. “ Pi,” he said, and all his heart 
was in Ins voice, “ you will listen. Can't you 
. uoss r i.K>n\. you know that I love you?” 
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CHAPTER 


III. 


“ I up j-Omembranco of past tilings.” 

When Malleson got Mrs. Henshaw’s note he 
tossed it aside with a careless hand. “ What is 
she ti]> to now v” lie wondered. She did not as 
a, rule show herself very eager for his company. 
Ever since he had unwittingly disappointed her 
by Jailing to rise to her expectations, and come 
up to her standard in matters social, her be¬ 
haviour to him had been tinged with a welcome 
coldness; now, for some mysterious reason of 
her own. she was almost effusive. One might 
believe that her pleasure in all the bravo 
sights of the South was incomplete without his 
presenceN^ 

His thoughts about her were not very respect¬ 
ful ; hut, when ladies make requests, gentlemen 
must answer them politely. He wrote three lines, 
promising Jo join her party on a certain day. 
Before he journeyed to G ranada he had a visit to 
pay. He event, to see Mrs. Gordon, and he chose 
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the hour and tbe day when be felt pretty sure 
of Miss Barbara’s inability to be present?. Miss 
Barbara devoted certain moments of each week 
to what she called “tidyiyg her drawers,” a 
process full of mystery to him, but which he 
knew might not be lightly interrupted* 
found Mrs. Gordon, as he laid-hoped, alone; the 
great, bare room was unshaded, and open to 
the untempered sunshine. 

“I’ve come to ask you soifto . questions,” 
said Malleson, sitting down with his back to 
the light. These two understood each other 
too well to stand in need of any prelude to their 
talk. 

“I think I can guess' 1 what they arc, since you 
look so grave.” 

“ I 4 want to know,’ like the young women in 
American fiction—well, t,here’s a, good deal I 
want to know. You are a very charitable 
person, but I warn you I’m not going to be 
melted by any appeals to my milk of human 
kindness—I haven't got any for that matter; 
it was all turned to gall long ago, and Tm deter¬ 
mined to get to the bottom of this mystery.” 

“ How fierce you look! Don’t scowl at me 
like that f ” 

44 I mean to be fierce.” 

44 But there is no mystery—as far as I 
am concerned there is really nothing to tell. 
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•And'J ‘want to know,’too. Have you any 
reason for asking this of me just now ? ” 

“Beason enough. Mrs. Henskaw—you see 
I’m speaking- of her with all respect—has been 
treating l)i to various hints and allusions after 
sW»mainier of women.*' I believe you would, 
most of you, be. tortured rather than speak 
straight out.” 

“Do you Vail that respectful?” murmured 
Mrs. Gordon.* 

“I may he wrong,” he said, forced to smile; 
“Cut in this ease I think I am right, and when 
a lady takes to nods and becks and wi'eatked 
smiles—or frowns, rather—it’s an instinct with 
me immediately to wfmt to know what is 
behind.” 

“ f don't see how you can help I)i.” 

“Well, I'll tiT, at anv rate.” 

lie began to whistle very softly to himself in 
Vn absent fashion, staring- over Mrs. Gordon’s 
hea\l at the wall. * 

“Why don't you begin?” ho said, suddenly 
bringing-Sds dark, keen eyes inquiringly upon 
her. 

“ Begin ! What an inquisitor you would' 
have made ! Shake*.up my pillows and lift me a 
little, Ralph. I feel too much in your power.” 

Tie lifted her with great gentleness, and 
settled the cushions deftly, but be was inexorable. 
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“Now we are on equal terms,” he said. “ You 
# see, I’ve not even asked leave to smoke, though 
you are indulgent to that had habit of mine. 
You can begin your story as spoil as you like.” 

“ If it weren’t for Di's sake—” §he looked 
troubled—“ it would be much better to forget* 
all such old stories.” 

“ Look here, I’ll help you,” he said. “ Sup¬ 
pose you tell me the meaning of Ibis unex¬ 
plained and sentimental relation between the 
lady and Di’s father—if it is sentimental. If 
J)i is to have a stepmother it might be as well 
to prepare her mind for it gradually.” 

“A stepmother!” said Mrs. Gordon. 1:4 Oh, I 
am sure, I am quite sui*e you are mistaken. 
There never was a hint of an attachment 
between them long ago; and, Mr. Ouviy—I 
don't think lie would marry her.” 

“She might marry him. 1.1 is done some¬ 
times, I believe.” 

“ Not when Di's father is the man.” .She 
smiled. 

“ I grant it doesn't seem likely. But stranger 
things have happened.” 4 

“I suppose I must tell you what 1 know. ] 
am certain, at least, you are wrong in this fancy, 
and you will not let me rest till I set you 
right.” 

“ What is done is not to do,” said Ralph carc- 
voi. m. 42 
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less\y; “I’ve found proverbs an immense help 

in my. journey through life.” 

Mrs. Gordon clasped her hands together for a 

moment. She seemed to study his dark keen 

face. , 

•vs. “.Ton can trust mc r -you know,” he said, with 

a sudden smile jhat transfigured it. She began 

then’ without further protest. 

“ Mrs. iKrnshaw was a Miss Blake,” she said. 

41 1 knewjiwr long ago in her girlhood ; we had 

gone tlie7i to live at Whitothorpe, in Essex. 

That waS hefore 1 knew my Harry.” She 

paused an instant, then she went on: “ It was 

hardly more than a village, though it called 

itself a town, and we soon knew everything 

Dout each other. The Blukes were the hig 

people of the [dace ; Mr. Blake was both lawyer 

and hanker, and we poor new-comers looked 

upon him as a sort of millionaire. Miss Blake 

was talked of as an heiress, and she visited a 

good deal in Pho county; I remember we used 

to envy her when she was asked to the balls at 

(,’olrhPster. Pleasures were fewer then, and a 

sea Min in* London was beyond the most auda- 

*/ 

cions dream.” 

lie saw how reluctant she was to reach the 
vital point; in her story, and he let her tell it in 
her own way. There was pain for her too, in 
this summoning up of past things. “She was 
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very pretty,” she continued, “ with Philippa’s 
beautiful colour and slim, straight figurtf; hut 
there was a young girl who was brought up 
with her whom we all liked a .great- deal better.” 

“ Who was she ? ” 

“Pis mother,” said Mits. Gordon, quietly.*"’* 

“ Di’s mother ? ” lie echoed, taken by surprise. 
“ They were brought up together ! ” 

“ She was an or]than, and a ward of Mr. 
Blake’s. 1 suppose she was mrt. nearly so hand¬ 
some as Miss Blake, but we never thought of 
that. She was the brightest, merriest sprite I 
ever knew ; and we all, boys and girls alike, fell 
in love with her.” 

“ And of course she w;1s despised and ill-used 
at home,” said Balph nonchalantly. “ It's the 
old story of fiction—Cinderella among the ashes 
and the step-sisters queening it at the ball. 
You needn’t bother to go into details.’’ 

“No, there was nothing of that kind—they 
treated her perfectly well. Mr. Blake was 
really fond of her, and Mrs. Blake bad a great 
deal of superficial good nature. 1 remember 
my mother and the other matrons* used to 
hold her up as a model of impartiality, and you 
can suppose they were not uncritical. The girls 
were always dressed alike, and went everywhere 
together; and, considering that Mary Burton had 
no money of her own, that really implied some 
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gen^osity. Mary used to fly about after Char¬ 
lotte Flake, and do all her errands, but that was 
out of pure goodwill. She was the most un¬ 
selfish creature I have ever known; and then 
Cha rlotte «had a way of getting what she 
"wanted—wo all gave in to her.” 

“The child ft mother of the woman,” said 
Ralph softly. “ And now we are coming to the 
glass slipper business. Ouvrv was the prince, 
I .suppose? there’s no accounting for the tastef 
<jf women., - / i; 

“ 1 have iyld mv story very badly,’/ she 
continued, not, heeding his comment: ‘/for l 
have never said anything about the (sieg... 
Dr. King had the next*best house to the Rial- rs. 
and he, was of much better fnmilv. There wans 


a great household of hov.s and girls; but Alec 
was the eldest, and our chief ally. I told you 
all the ho vs were in hoc with Mary Burton— 
mv brother Tom, the clerks at the Bank, and 
the young- curates: those of them, at least, wiio 
were not attracted by .Miss Blake's pretty face 
and her tabled fortune. Jt wasn't very serious 
with Tom. poor Tom was always taking a fancy 
to some new girl," she said, with a smile and 
a sigh for those <>ld vanished days. “I believe 
ho exehangvd locks of hair and sentimental 
verses with, every one of the King girls in 
turn, and even with Charlotte Blake; but with 
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Alec‘King it was very different—it was pnco 
for all with him.” 

“ We have arrived at the prince, then ? ” 

“ Poor Alec! How often I have wished to 
see him again, and to ask his pardon for the 
hard thoughts I had of him. Put that ^v^s. 
all afterwards, and 1 am rambling as usual. 
I used to contrive meetings for them under 
the big laurel hedge, and smuggle letters 
between them,” sin* said with, her,iender smile. 
“ There wasn’t the smallest need for conceal¬ 
ment, for everybody knew about their fancy f«r 
each other, but it sounded more romantic. We 
were young and silly, I daresay ; and we thought 
an interview to which w 4 e stole out, wrapped in 
big cloaks, with the hoods drawn over our heads, 
was a much finer thing than a chat in the 
prosaic comfort, of the parlour. I had my 
Harry then, and 1 thought lovers the most 
interesting creatures in the world. Alec's 
people and the Makes looked «n it as a mere. 
Lev and girl fancy, f want you to remember 
tins. There was no talk of an engagement; 
they were both so young, and Abe had his 
way to make in life-—he was going to India. 
But, though the elders shook their heads and 
talked of the short life of most first loves and 
the imprudence of early entanglements, some 
of us presumed to know better. I have not 
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you ikve realized how steadfast a nature hers 
was, in spite of its gentleness, and Alee was 
worthy of her. I 4 remember very vividly their 
parting; there was no elaborate exchange of 
vamm , but we knew that they would be true to 
each other, and Mary considered herself as 
mud* bound up with Alec’s fortunes as I was 
with my Harry’s. 

“I ihinko'we wore all rather uncomfortable 
before la* sailed for India; and perhaps it wasn’t 
purely romance that, made us encourage those 
meetings in the garden. I don't know how we 
came to find out Charlotte Blake’s secret, but 
I know that it was plain to everybody except 
Alec and Mary. It would not have been con¬ 
sidered . a good match for Charlotte, for the 
Kings were poor; Iml, if Alec bad but chosen 
her instead of Mary. 1 hdiovc she would have 
dung to him through everything. I have often 
thought ho mi&ht have made a good woman 
of her.” 

“Then Mr. Alec King must be cleverer than 
most, men.'' 

“ Ah, you don't understand; love can work 
miracles. But, ihen lie did not love her, vou 
see'. 

“ And so she hated him. I understand.” 

“.She came to consider herself badly used— 
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at least, she grew to think so in after years ;,aud 
Mrs. Blake, I believe, thought so too.” 

“Now we are coming to the persecution.” 

No, there was-no open unkindness. They 
were just the same to Mary, or, if they were 
colder, she was too absorbed or too generoy$ to 
notice it. Mrs. Blake used to pet and make 
of Charlotte more than ever, hut that was all. 
Alec had gone away by this time, a*id when we 
heard that there 'was a strynge»*young man 
coming to manage the Bank, we all hoped that’ 
he might fall in love with Charlotte*Blake, and 
give a new direction to her Thoughts. She 
liked people to admire her, and—-well, hitherto 
one had done as well us another. How were 
we to guess that this was the one true emotion 
of her life? I’m afraid wc thought, chiefly of 
Mary’s comfort, when we tried to provide her 
with a new admirer. But when he came-” 

“He, being Ouvry? 1 ” 

“Yes. Well, be fell in ]ovo«with nobody.” 

“He was already in love with himself, no 
doubt.” 

“He was a surprise to us all, wiih his cold, 
soft ways. Somehow 1 think young men were 
more ardent long ago, and wc could not under- 
stand how any one could help liking the King 
.girls and blithe Mary Burton. He didn’t even 
seem to admire Charlotte Blake’s benutv, or 
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scarcely to notice lier, though he was much in 
her \ther’s house. The only person who got 
on with him at all was Mr. Blake, who thought 
him a very clever young man—indeed, we were 
all a little afraid of his cleverness, we heard 
.§o, much about it. At this time Mary grew 
rather grave and sad, for Alec's letters stopped 
suddenly.’’ 

“ I see. A"o letters ever came, I suppose ? ” 

“ None, fiitei- y-he first. • She waited three 
years. .\fy Harry and I had married long 
before this* and had left Whitethorpe. We only 
came hack at intervals ; and every time I saw 
Mary she seemed to me more pale and spiritless. 
All sorts of sad changes seemed to come at 
one . for Hr. King died suddenly, before Alec 
reached India, and the family went to live near 
Mrs. King's friends, in the north of Scotland, 
so that they quite dropped out of our lives. 
Charlotte Blake was the only one of us who 
corresponded wyh the girls. I had no time for 
letter-writing, and Mary had no heart for it; 
so the half-yearly epistles fell to Charlotte. I 
remember t well how she came to me one day, 
on my last visit to my old home, and told me 
that Alec had written to his mother that ‘he 
had changed his mind,' and that his engage¬ 
ment. if they had held it one, was to be 
considered at an end. Charlotte was agitated. 
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and I recall vividly vet tlie look of i half- 

V V ' 

triumph, half-dread in her eyes. Th^/Kings 
thought he had behaved very badly, but no 
words can express my indignation and dis¬ 
appointment. I had believed Alec to be as 
honourable and true as mv Harry, am|,,‘ he 
had changed his mind!’ Mary took it very 
quietly. She had strength enough left to*suffer 
in silence. The next thing I heard was that 
she was going to marry My. 0«,vrv. I can’t 
tell you how sad this news made me. There 
was no pretence of love on her side; and her— 
you could never tell what he Mt—but I could 
not persuade myself lie cared for her. 1 wrote 
and remonstrated as strongly as 1 dared, though 
I knew it was of no use. She said they all 
urged her, and—what better could she do ? 
I know now, and I think 1 knew even then 
that nothing can justify a loveless marriage; 
but I can understand the prompting to self- 
sacrifice that made it possible for her — the 
desire that another life should not he spoiled as 
hers had been spoiled.” • 

“And he represented to her that his life 
would he spoiled, as you put it, unless she 
consented ? ” 

“ I know that he did press his claim. Some¬ 
times I wonder if, after all, he did not really love 
her, once.” 
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“ I$ r e may give him the benefit of the doubt., 
till we\f|rrive at the real motive.” 

“ There were plenty of people to show her 
what they though^ to be her duty,” she went 
on, too absorbed to notice his sneer. “ Every¬ 
body, said *it, was a good tiling for her—-a 
girl who had been jilted—to make so excel¬ 
lent ;i, marriage; and pointed to his business 
qualifications? and bis cleverness, and spoke of 
him as My. ft lab as successor. But that time 
was altogether full of surprises,, for they went 
off the vefy hour of the marriage; and the 
next thing wo heard was that they intended to 
settle abroad.” 

“ Bo far it is all plain*enough,” said Malleson, 
rising and beginning to pace the room. “It’s 
the old ] dot, that has been done to death in 
third-rate novels. One young lady has been 
overlooked and wounded in her tenderest feel¬ 
ings, etc., etc.; and, in order to punish her rival, 
she writes a loiter, in her name, to the young 
man, giving him up—for. no reason in par¬ 
ticular—and, being in league with her mother, 
she easily ‘enough suppresses the fervent and 
frantic appeals lie sends by return of post, I 
used to have a gyoat contempt for novels of 
that qrder, but 1 shall respect them in future ; 
for it. seems to me you 'Whitethorpe people were 
as blind and as credulous every whit as the 
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heroes and heroines I made bold to despise. 
Then old King dies at the critical moment, and 
the family migrates. It never occurs to young 
King to correspond with ixfiy of his old ac¬ 
quaintances, and so to arrive at the truth; and 
none of the rest of you,*who professed so finch 
liking for the young man, has the sense to 
write direct and demand what the fellow moans 
by his abominable conduct. It • al 1 , accords 
exactly with the accepted rules •#f‘. fiction; a 
little common-sense is all that is wanted to 
sweep away your mysteries and mislmderstan’d- 
ings, but it is not forthcoming."* 

“ But I wrote to him," Mrs. (Jordon protested 

with energy. “1 wrote him a dreadful letter. 

Barry said it was too fierce, but I made him 

let me send it. 1 never got an answer. 

Travelling was a very different matter in those 

days from, these, and very likely it never 

readied him. It is very easv for you to criti- 

cise our actions now: but volt know that in 

7 

life as well as in books, suspicion and distrust 
may spring from very little seeds. We none 
of us for a moment suspected the «rea.l -reason 
of Alec's silence. I did not know it till years 
later.” 

“Yet you took it for granted that ho ^as in 
fault. You preferred to lay the blame on a 
man you had always believed to be honourable 
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and worthy of trust, and who could not defend 
himsek^ It’s a little way you women have.” 

“Ralph, don’t be so cynical. Wouldn’t it 
have been just as ( bad to suspect the others'? 
Worse, indeed, for they were women, and one 
of them a, young girl. • Besides, on the face of 
it, Alec was-to be blamed. Don’t you see how 
natural it was to think him fickle? Men are 
not always fill that we foolish women at first 
believe theme” . 

“A Roland for my Oliver,” he said, with a 
smile. “Well, never mind all that now. I 
dare say Mr. A*ioc deserved a good deal of what 
he got. We have heard the whole story; and 
now I want the reason,,the motive.” 

“ The motive ? ” 

“ Ouviw’s mot ive for marrying Miss Burton. 
We need not waste our time with discussing 
the remote chance of his being in love with 
her, for he wasn't. Why, then, did he do it ?” 

“ I don’t know." 

“ Had she money ? ” 

“ Norm* at all, I helieve, except what Mr. 
Blake allowed her. Oh, Ralph, I hate to think 
about it ; but you know Charlotte-Blake wanted 
Mary Burton out of the way. Perhaps she 
thought that in time Alec might turn to her.” 

Jhr motive is easily seen,” he said con¬ 
temptuously. “ It was a woman's weak device 
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to accomplish her desire, and it would most 
certainly fail—as it did fail, seemingly. ,a man 
would be a fool indeed who could be blinded to 
that extent.” 

“ I think it might have succeeded—if he had 
come home in time. Alec King was a,yaan 
who could not believe in a wp'man being any¬ 
thing but pure and good.” 

“Even though she threw him over! Well, 
Ouvry, at least, isn’t one cjf tli^jse transcen¬ 
dental people. He is not the man to sacrifice 
himself out of pure good nature; and 1 w;«it 
to know Avliat be gained by •removing this 
obstacle out of Miss lllake's path?” 

* it 

“ I don’t know,” she said again, more faintly. 
“There were rumours that he had got into 
difficulties.” 

“ And the thing was hushed up on con¬ 
sideration of his marrying Miss Burton? You 
Whitethorpe people had a fine standard of 
morality ! ” 

“ It was only a rumour, and 1 never tried to 
find out the truth of it. It is horrible to me 
to live in constant suspicion. # And M ary 
never breathed a word to me; she was very 
noWe.” 

“Ah!” he said grimly, “I shouldn’t have 
stopped there; I should have followed up the 
clue.” 
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“ No, you would not,” she contradicted ldm 
gentlK ; 

She looked at his dark face, but she knew 
that he would havp been merciful—that some¬ 
where within him w;is a strong fibre of com* 
passion that in the end would have conquered, 
lie was the last',man to hunt another down— : 
he who knew, by sorrowful experience, how 
hard it is for stumbling feet to keep the upward 
path. f. 

“ Was she—of course she was—unhappy ? ” 
•“There Svas no sacredness—-there could be 
no love, in her married life—and she must very 
soon have found out that she had sacrificed 
herself for a dream. But he was not unkind 
to her-—you must remember that." 

“lie did not heat her or starve her, you 
moan ! Of course she found out the kind ser¬ 
vice her friends had done her ? ” 

“Alec King came home. She wrote to him, 
but she never saw hi$n.” 

“And lie didn't, come to defend 'himself ? ” 

“It would have been too late. I sent tbe 
letter to him after her death.” 

“ it seems to me you all used him very 
badly." 

“Ah, vou did not know Di's mother. It was 
her wish. She had a noble spirit; and though 
.she suffered a slow anguish from the time he 
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left tier, she never complained. She did her 
duty faithfully; and it was not till the end, 
when no harm could come of it, that site wrote 
to him. I never knew the secrets of her married 
life : it was*only at the last she confided in me.” 

* V 

“ And .she told you this story ? ” * ,. 

“'Very little of it. She believed, or tried to 
believe, to the end, that there had been’ some 
strange blunder. I suppose, in these sad years 
of her married life, she began #<# understand 
things more clearly. !>u.t it was from Alec 
himself I learned the true reason of* his silence. 
It was the mother who wrote*to him. [ told 
you she took Charlotte’s part. She told him he 
was standing in the way of Mary’s happiness; 
that, hut for his shadowy claim, there was a man 
who would come forward.” 

“ Ouvry, of course?” 

“ Yes. She was a good-tempered and not 
over-scrupulous woman ; and 1 think she must 
have persuaded herself she Was speaking the 
truth.” 

“ Self-deception seems to have been *a sort of 
fine-art in your village. I confess 1 don't under¬ 
stand your ultra-magnanimity. Will you tell 
m#how—knowing all this.—you allowed this 
woman to come here, and encouraged Philippa 
Jlenshaw to be intimate with I)i ? I don’t ask 
how, in the first instance, you came to tolerate 
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Ouvry; yet, if you could do that, I dare say the 
rest caW easy/’ 

“ IIow you scold ! Don’t you see, I had to do 
it for Pi’s sake? e can’t choose our circum¬ 
stances in life. Mine 'placed me here, where I 
ntio;l4 be a friend to the child. Surely you 
would not have .me begin by telling her all 
this—her mother’s sorrow and her father's 
shame ? * 

“ She olight not to care for him. It’s pre¬ 
posterous." 

But she does ; and, say what you will of 
him, he has been a good father to her. As for 
Mrs. Henshaw, J can’t think how she made 
up her mind to come; but since she did, it was 
not for me to prevent her. She does not dream 
that, J know anything of all that I have told 
you; and since I. couldn't very well confront her 
with the, story, I thought the best thing I 
could do was to keep silence.” 

“ She never cal no to see you ? ” 

“No. We were never great friends. And, 
after all! it was but a year or two of mv life 
1 spent at ■■ Whitethorpe, though it was such 
an eventful time. I dare say she had almost 
forgot ten me. .But she did not forbid Philij|pa 
to come.” 

“ She knows nothing ? ” 

“ Philippa ? Nothing, I am certain. ” 
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“ And Hi’s peace—do you suppose it is very 
secure in Mrs. Henshaw’s keeping ? ” 

“ She has the strongest motives for maintain¬ 
ing silence. And you forget how very long ago 
it is since all this occurred, and how easily one 
comes to be at home with, even the u£linessg§ of 
one’s past. I have never seen .Charlotte Blake 
since I left Whitethorpe. Old Mr. Blake ‘died 
soon after, leaving his affairs in the greatest 

confusion. His wealth turned fjit to be a 

* • 

mere fable. Afterwards 1 heard of Charlotte’s 
marriage, and of her child’s birth, and then ©f 
her widowhood. We had come here then, 
Harry and I were going to Malaga; they said 

it was his last chance. He had a wish to come 

• 

tin's way, and to carry out our old dream of 
seeing Spain together. We got here and—you 
know the rest. Barbara came to me; and we 
just lived on, to lie near where mv Harry was, 
and partly for Mary Ouvry’s sake. I was 
stronger then, and I was with h«r when ])i was 
born. She just lived long enough to grow very 
fond of her. Ui spent most of the first year of 
her life here, on the sofa, beside me.” 

“Miss Barbara,” he asked after a pause, 

“ hojy much does she know ? ” 

“\No one could have mistaken Mary Ouvry 
for a happy woman. Barbara knew nothing, 
and for what she may have guessed, she is to 
vot. m. 43 
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be trusted. She took wonderfully to poor 
Mary.*' 

“ Weft, it seems to me you have kept the affair 
pretty close; and I see no reason why any know¬ 
ledge of it should reach Di, if Mrs. Henshaw 
can, he madb to give up her cherished habit of 
dropping vague hints.” 

“ There is Alec King.” 

“ Oh, so there’s Aloe King! And how much 
is he likely to tell, if he turns up next?” 

“ Nothing to hurt. T)i. Can't you understand, 
Ralph ? he was like Mary; and, besides, he 
knows only half the story.” 

“ They were a precious pair of quixotic young ' 

- Then', why do you look at me like that? 

Don’t you know that, I must abuse somebody? 
"Well, I’ll take myself off and get it out 
alone." 

“ Ralph,” she said, “ come here.” 

He went to her and took her hand. 

“You must, trust me,” he said. “ You think 
1 feel nothing.’’ 

“ 1 know what you feel,” she said gently. 

“ Haven't 1 felt it myself?” 

“ And yet you kept, silence all these years.” 

“ it may have been cowardly to keep silejiee ; 
it may have been encouraging Wrong. I don’t 
know, hut there are so many to think of. I did 
it for the best." 
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“ I did not mean to scold yon," he said, with 
a smile. 

“ I know that. It would he easier to hear 
wrong if we could always speak out our feelings 
about it, but there are so many whom that 
would hurt.” * * • 

“ That is putting tenderness before truth.” 

“ Perhaps it is. I can't argue, hut I know 
that we can’t each of us lay clairrf to the whole 
list .of moral virtues, and I most ditoose to follow 
the leading of the one that seems to he the 
least harmful to others. I can do no good by 
preaching to Mr. Ouvrv, hut if*by my silence 1 

can shield I)i, who has done no wrong- Oh, 

Ralph, you will think »f her ? lie is her father, 
and she is dear to him." lie gave a little im¬ 
patient movement; but she held his hand in her 
firm clasp. 

“Coldness to him would pain her; and, as for 
Philippa’s mother, let J.)i keep her innocence of 
evil.” * 

“ You may trust me,” he said. “ 1 sujijjo.se one 
must consent to forget it, for her sake. I had 
to know it—if only that I might ke*p all know¬ 
ledge of it from her, and besides-” 

“ And, besides, you love her; as we all do.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

“ L’Amour, vous lo savcz, cause une peine extreme.” 

It was with this story fresh in his mind that lie 
went to Granada. He had a burning desire to 
face the two people who had conspired long 
ago to break a girl’s heart. He might let no 
words, pass his lips, hut it seemed to him as if 
the fire in his eyes must scorch them. 

In his scathing contempt he judged too 
hardly both the doers of this long-forgotten 
deed. He pictured them plotting it in cold 
blood. He did not consider how rarely our acts 
arc the result oi any subtle and careful calcu¬ 
lation ; bow much more often they are the 
offspring of a momentary impulse, yielded to in 
haste. Mrs. blenshaw had long ago. forgiven 
herself for her share in the transaction ; more 
than this, she had persuaded herself that it was 
she who had paid the whole price of sorrow'. 
.She had staked her all, and she had lost. By 
degrees the past had come to wear this one 
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aspect. She would have denied with indignant 
anger that she had defrauded another of the 
love that was her due ; it was she, rather, to 
whom love had been false. She had done 
nothing. In a literal sense this,was true. It 
was the mother who, jealous.for her chfid, had 
written the words of dismissal, and suppressed 
Alec King’s remonstrances; who had pointed out 
that she was doing Mary .Burton fhe truest 

0 * « p 

kindness in freeing her I'rhm ties’ that might 
have grown irksome, and providing her wifh a 
suitably husband. Charlotte /Blake had been 
passive, had allowed herself to he led without 
protest by the stronger will; and to one of her 
fibre this silent consent took no look of a sin. 
Sins in her eyes were those large breaches of 
the law against which the commandments speak 
out broadly, and from which she prayed Sunday 
by Sunday to he delivered. If she held herself 
to be guilty, could she have come to Madrid, 
into the presence of the only person who shared 
her secret ? Certainly Mr. Ouvry, in .that, soft 
voice of his, could make her uncomfortable at 
times; but she quickly recovered, \Vith the self- 
justification that he had more to remember than 
she. 

These excuses or palliations were not ,at all 
likely to occur to Malleson, at least while his 
wrath burned hot. It was with Mrs. Ilenshaw 
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lie was chiefly occupied. That a man should 
give his % vices full swing, and yield to the 
basest and paltriest promptings was nothing so 
new; but a woman- —woman to whom man looks 
up as to something beyond himself, as set above 
gross' sin and temptation, living in an air purer 

than he breathes- And it was into this 

woman’s care and keeping that I)i was to be 
gi vcn. 

Full of such burdening thoughts, he climbed 
the hill that, winds steeply under the arching 
elms. Hardly a ray of silver pierced thg green 
canopy; the time of nightingales was not yet. 
He did not nolice the beauty of the night? 
its intense stillness served only to accentuate 
his anger. There was nothing to distract it. 
It was only when he had breasted the slope 
and neared the end of his walk that he re¬ 
minded himself he had not come on any mission 
of vengeance,, hut only to say good-bye to a 
young person whom lie chose to call his ward, 
and that it behoved him to look a little less 
grim unless he would frighten her. 

He had out a moment emerged from the 
shadow of the trees when he saw a white figure 
before him, flitting about in the moonlight 
with a certain graceful and rhythmic motion. 
He was instinctively reminded of the weird 
German legend of the dead dancers. The time 
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and the place lent themselves txy this uncanny 
fancy. 

“ Di! ” he called out. “ Gome here, you will- 
o’-the-wisp.” 

The dancer paused, and then advanced slowly 
towards him. It was not I)i; .it was, as He* saw 
in a moment, Philippa. 

“ I was trying to remember a step I saw the 
peasants dancing,” she said. “ We didn’t ex¬ 
pact you so soon.” 

“ I took you for one of the Willis^' maidens.” 

“ Who were tliev ? ” 

“Young ladies who died before they had 
secured a husband.” 

She looked at him ‘for a moment, but she 
made no direct answer, She was so pretty in 
her white summer robes that she might have 
softened a harder heart than his; but lie was 
in no mood to be mollified by gracious looks, 
especially when these came from Mrs. llen- 
shaw’s daughter. 

“I was lonely,” she remarked, “and.did it to 
keep up my spirits.” 

“Why are you alone? When* is Di ? 1 

think she micht have come to meet me.” 

“She has a headache,”'Philippa answered, 
“ and she is lying down. She has been on the 
sofa all the afternoon, or 1 dare say she would 
have met you.” 
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“ A headache! I never knew her to be 
afflicted^ with fine-lady complaints. What have 
you been doing to her ? ” 

He turned on her almost roughly. He felt 
that he wqs bearish, unkind, unjust—that he 
was ^visiting his anger on the wrong person ; 
but for the mortient he could not disassociate 
Philippa from her mother. 

“I think‘you are hard,” she said, in a voice 
that vibrate*! with some suppressed feeling. 
“ What have we done that you should mistrust 
us as you do, and misconstrue all our actions ? 
You speak as if you thought wo meant to hurt 
Di —to do her a wrong! " 

Her tone surprised' him. lie had not ex¬ 
pected her to answer like this. He had no clue 
to the circumstances that prompted her words, 
and he found nothing to reply., 

“Any one who proposed to do that would 
have to reckon with me,” he said as carelessly 
as he could. 

“ She is well off to have such a champion.” 
She spoke in all earnestness. 

“ She haw nobody else, you see; that is why 
I am so fierce in her cause. And where is 
Master Felix ? Has he got a headache, too?” 

“ I don’t know where he is. He is out walk¬ 
ing somewhere, 1 think.” There was a measure 
ol" reserve in her voice. “ Haven’t you brought 
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any news ? ” slie asked, as if hasting from an 
unwelcome topic. 

“A lovers’ quarrel,” he thought;*but he 
answered aloud, “ News ? Yes. You are deeply 
interested in the elections, of course; so you 
will he glad to hear tMt the minimum age of 
voters has been reduced to twenty-one years, so 

that the advocates of the Federal Republic-” 

“ Oh, politics! I think you had better not 
waste all that on me. Mr. *Ou\Vy .will be a 
much better listener; he has done nothing but 
read newspapers since we came. (Ionic in; 
they will all be delighted to see you. I'll tell 
Di you are here.” 

As she had said, they were all delighted to 
see him ; and, had he been in a more genial 
frame, he might have felt llattered by the 
warmth of his reception. Philippa walked in 
before him. ” Here is Mr. Malleson,” she said 
laconically. 

She stood aside, but he lm<f barely crossed 
the threshold when Mrs. llenshaw rose grace¬ 
fully to meet him. She took him by both 

hands. 

♦ 

“ I knew you would come ! ” she exclaimed. 

“ Nobody ever refuses me. A knew one of my 
little notes would bring you.” 

“ Oh yes, it brought me,” he said civilly ; 

“ that and other things.” 
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“ The other things being Di,” said Philippa, 
smiling at him. “ Mamma, Mr. Malleson thinks 
Di must stand in need of his championship.” 

“ She is to be eViviod in having such a faith¬ 
ful friend,” said the lady, smiling sweetly; “ go 
and itel 1 her, my dear, that Mr. Malleson is here. 
I dare say she will join us now.” 

Mr. Ouvry button-holed the new-comer, and 
drew him ifito one of the windows. 

“ I’ve both longing for a talk,” he said in 
tones that were for him enthusiastic. “ For a 

little sense-” l ie glanced behind him, and 

raised his delicate eyebrows with a significant, 
air. “Yon heard ('astdar on the Abolition 
Dill, of course ? That was an opportunity to 
envy him. It is honour enough for a lifetime, 
if he bad never uttered another word.” 

“ I think I’ll go and wash off the stains of 
travel.” said Malleson, breaking away. “And 
perhaps Mrs. lleushaw will order some supper.” 

' “I'll choose it delightful little meal,” she said 
graciously. “ 1 always take great pains for my 
favourites, and l)i shall tell me what you like 
best. t 

When be was alone in bis room he laughed 
aloud in derision of himself. lie had imagined 
he should abash them with the anger of his 
eves: and ihov only wondered if he felt tired, 
or if his head ached with the rattling of the 
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train, and wasn’t he glad to leave Madrid ? 
,And one of them had talked admiringly and 
with envy of another’s opportunities for the 
pleading of a righteous cause: He shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“ I s<Jt it down 

That one may smile, and smile and.ho a villain,” 

0 

he said to himself between the applications of 
cold water and fierce towelling. He* forgot to 
reckon that Mr. Ouvry failed to* looIPupon him¬ 
self as a dishonoured man, who ought to quail 

• * 

before the glance of his fellows. The story was 
new to Malleson, hut it was twenty-live years 
old and more to Mr. Ouvrv, and in a quarter of 
a century one has lime to‘get. over a good deal 
of ashamed feeling. 

When he went down again the supper was 
ready for him, hut no I)i was there. 

“She sends you her love," said Philippa, 
answering his disappointed glance round the 
room; “and she will see vou to-morrow.'’ 

“.What a pity she has a headache to-night, of 
all nights! It is the heat. I suffer just the 
same way myself; 1 have to take tla* greatest 
precautions. Did you take her my smelling 
salts, Philippa ? It's a cold ✓welcome for you, 
Mr. Malleson; Mr. Chester absent, too ! We 
must keep some supper for him, poor fellow ! ” 

“ Where is Felix, then r " 
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“Ho has deserted us—really quite forsaken 
us all day long. Perhaps he is tired of us!” 
said Mrs. Henshaw archly, 

Mallesou privately thought it extremely pro¬ 
bable. 

- ,' 4 He’s writing sonnets to the moon, no doubt; 
these young fellows are so romantic.” Mr. Ouvry 
smiled indul<reiitlv. 

O v 

“ What is all this about the action of the 
ayunlmmeiixoa in Estremadura, this attempt at 
repartition ? Doing it to save the Assembly the 
trouble, they will say, eh ? ” lie turned to 
Malleson. 

“ There is something to he said on their side. 
They are ground to the earth with the contribu¬ 
tions demanded hy the State; while the men who 
hadn't an ochavito to bless themselves with 
before the sequestration of the monastic lands 
are rolling in wealth. Look at Rivero; where 
was he, even three years ago?” 

They plunged into the topics that were the 
talk of the day. Malleson was full of fierce 
party spirit that night, and roundly abused the 
other side. He felt that it was his only safety ;• 
it gave an escape valve to his wrath, and it kept 
him from subjects more full of danger. For the 
sake of Di upstairs, for the sake of his promise, 
lie must hide his knowledge in his heart and 
make no sign. Framing an excuse of business 
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still to be done, he went early to his room. He 
noticed that they had put him into one adjoining 
that which Felix occupied. The door of,com¬ 
munication was open, and some of that young 
man’s possessions were strewed about. He 
appropriated a pair of slippers, and lit. his pipe. 
He determined to wait for the lad-; the sight/of 
his bright face would do him good. Clearing a 
.little space on the table, littered with boobs and 
maps and other articles less conducive to study, 
he drew forward the ink and began to 'write to 
save himself from taking too poor a, view of, 
human nature. But the article whjeh was to he 
contributed to an English magazine did not 
prosper; it dragged heavily, and might cer¬ 
tainly he charged with the crime of dulnoss. 
Presently he threw down the pen and began to 
think what he could host, do for I)i: and whether 
even now, at this late hour, lie might not claim 
her and so for ever make it his right to stand 
between her and the buffets of |he world. It 
was a thought that had lurked in his mind all 
day as he journeyed south, hut he had not given 
it permission to come boldly forward till now. 

He had wanted her to have her chances. It was 
right and fair that every creature should have 
his honest share of chances fn this life, where 
happiness is so insecure a possession. She 
ought to have time to choose—time to know the 
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secret of her own heart. But now he had to 
think what would he best and securest for her. 
He wgs a long time in making up his mind; he* 
tried honestly tojput himself and his desires out 
of the question altogether, and to think only of 
her good* hut when he succeeded in the end 
in ’assuring himself that to claim her was the 
only way to keep her innocent of her father’s 
past, he wys conscious of a great exhilaration. No 
more hoily^ over of virtuous indignation; no 
more dark schemes of playing the part of an 
avenging* Nemesis. He, too, was about to have 
his chances. «nd something told him that this 
time, after her many frowns, Fortune would 
smile on him. He even began to sing snatches 
of song, though ho had less music in him than 
a raven, and only refrained because the perfect 
stillness all about him made him suddenly aware 
that the household was abed. 

Felix was very tardy. He looked at his watch. 
It was one o’clock, and only those late revellers, 
the nightingales, were abroad. In his own new¬ 
born viml full content, Malleson began to pity the 
hoy. It must be a serious affair indeed, this 
lovers' till - , since it could wrest sleep from the 
laziest of young men. While he was thinking 
of consoling phrases he heard the step he waited 
for. Felix let himself in, and came upstairs 
heavily, quite reckless of other people's slumber. 
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“ Well, old fellow! ” said Malleson, bent on 
being cheerful. 

“ Well,” said Felix, in his turn; and it is 
impossible to express the amount of gloom con¬ 
veyed in this little word. 

“ I waited up for you,” Malleson went on, 
with the most elaborate pretence, of considering 
this a cordial welcome. “ You’re late. They 
all went off hours ago. They left some food for 
you, I believe.” 

“Food!” Felix echoed with derision. “I 
don’t care if I never eat again ! ” 

This, from a young man whose appetite was 
‘one of his strong points, could not be received 
in silence. 

“What is it?” said Malle.-on, going up and 
laying his hand on the other’s shoulder. “ You’ve 
had a—quarrel, eh? Well, cheer up. I've 
seen the young lady, and I fancy she is penitent.”' 

“ You’ve seen her ? ” 

“Certainly. I had the pleasure of her com¬ 
pany all the evening. I thought she was a little 
bit dull; so cheer up. you’ll make it *ip to¬ 
morrow.” In bis heart lie was not sorry that 
the two had fallen out. It was tinfe the, hoy 
made an end of this fooling. Malleson took 
cynical views at this time of" every woman hut 
one. “ You’ll come out of it all right, you 
know.” 
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“ Come out of it! ” Felix turned on him 
fiercely. “ You don’t know what you are talk¬ 
ing ahojit. I tell you she has refused me.” 

Malleson gave vent to a low whistle of 
astonishment. He had not looked for anything 
so good as .this. lie was inhuman enough to 
rejdifce in secret over his friend’s blighted hopes. 
So that was the meaning of Miss Philippa’s 
strange humour ! 

“ Itefused^ou! ” 

“ Well,* aren't* my words plain enough? 
Hers were* She would have none of me; and 
she was right .enough,” he said, with a sudden 
change to dejection. “ I’m not worthy to brush 
the dust off her shoes.” He flung himself on 
the Led and hid his face*. 

“ She has played a nice little game with you,” 
said Malleson, thinking to ho consolatory. “My 
dear hoy, you are well out of this. “ She’s not 
good enough for you. You’ll think so too, after 
a hit, when you.have got over this.” He could 
hardly have shot more amiss, since what sufferer 
from tkis disease ever thanked you for prophesy¬ 
ing liis recovery ? 

“Played with me! not worthy of me! Con¬ 
found you, how dare you talk like that?” said 
Felix, looking up and glaring at him. “You 
insult her. You, who thought nothing too good 
for her.” 
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“I?” said Malleson, mildly astonished, hut 
prepared to be a model of patience and forbear¬ 
ance. “I don’t remember. Of course*! have 
always admired Miss Ilensh.-jw; any one with 
two eyes in his head can see that she is uncom¬ 
monly pretty, and-” • 

“Miss Henshaw!” said Felix with weary 
impatience, turning away his head. “ What 
has she got to do with it?" 

“ I thought she had everythin** to do with 
it." lie spoke quietly, but a sudden dark doubt 
entered his mind. 

“ She ? ” Felix may, under the circumstances, 
be pardoned the scornful emphasis he laid on 
the word. “As if they .were to be compared! 
As if there was any one in all the world to be 
compared with her! Oh, my love, you would 
not look at me—you would not listen ! ” He 
dropped his face in his hands again with a 
groan. Be it remembered he was very young, 
and that he was not quite without, precedent 
in concluding that he had bidden farewell to 
all life’s joys. 

“Who are you talking about ?"s;aid Ralph 
sternly. 

“I am talking about Miss Ouvrv. You will 
please to speak respectfully of her in future," 
said the hoy hotly. 

Malleson had a horrible prevision that he 
vol. m. 44 
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should hear this name; and yet, when it was 
spoken aloud, it sent the blood baek to his heart 
and set his pulses leaping. 

“ Look hero,” he said; and this time it was his 
turn to be grim. He went and shook Felix 
royghly In? the shoulder. “ Listen ! ” he said; 
“ I don’t pretend to understand your tactics, but 
it seems to me you have behaved abominably. 
Do you cull it the part of a gentleman to play 
fast and kxvf- like that? To pay such notorious 
attentions to one girl, that your names are on 
everybody’s bps, and then to turn about and go 
with your shaHmv pretence <>f love to another ? ” 

“ Pool)! what is the use of talking like that ? ” 
said Felix impatiently,. “ You are only wasting 
your breath. Love,! What do you know about 
it! ” Even in his rage, disappointment, despair, 
he found time to smile with derision at the 
thought of the cold-blooded and cynical Italph 
instructing him in the ways of the heart. “I 
never loved but one woman in my life. I never 
loved till 1 knew her, and now I must -go away; 
I must do without her.” 

“Do without her? I should think so!” 
Malleson spoke with deep anger as he paced the 
room. Here was no laughing matter, indeed; 
there was nothing comic in this returning of his 
own tremors, his own doubts and hesitations upon 
him. “ What right had you to expect so great a 
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blessing? You who saw her for the first time 
a month ago ? What have you done that she 
should put such a treasure in your hands ? ” 

“I know it,” said Felix brokenly, with another 
swift change to humility. Had he not already 
spent some dismal hours facing his own short¬ 
comings, holding audience with his failures? 
“But I meant to be worthy of her, it would 
have been something to live for, and no\v-” 

“And now you will find a new object in life. 
You will probably find consolation not so diffi¬ 
cult,” said Ralph with biting sarcasm. “A week 
or two, and we shall have you raving over some 
new fancy.” * 

Felix looked up at him with dull eyes, ho did 
not break out into recrimination. 

“ You don’t understand,” he said with a certain 
odd simplicity ; “you think it is like the other 
times.” 

“I think it is very prohahlv like the other 
times.” 

“ It is not. I tell you I shall never care for 
any one again. Never! ” 

“Ihave heard all that before.” 

“ And Ralph,” he went on, too much absorbed 
by his own needs to resent* this insinuation, 
“there’s something more ; you can help me, you 
alone.” 

“Oh yes, I,suppose you expect me to go and 
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plead your cause, to tell her what an excellent, 
steadfast, faithful young man you are, and to 
beg hei*'to accept the honour you are doing her.” 

“ It is for her make. I’m thinking of her 
alone.” Felix did not seem to hear the scathing 
words thrown at him.* “ She would not listen 
to me; she would not let me speak; but she 
could not hinder the sadness of her eyes. Ralph, 
I solemnly'believe she returns my love!” he 
cried. “ .IFdyou, suppose 1 would have gone to 
her if 1 had not had reason to hope ?” 

. * “No doubt you find it difficult to believe so 
fine a gentleman could he rejected.” 

“ It is too hard, too hard, to think that I may 
lose her for some foolish, tender little scruple 
on her part. If you will ask her ; if she tells 
you what she told me; if she forbids you to 
speak for me, then I will understand. I will 
accept my lotas bravely as I may. She believes 
in you.” 

“Oh, so she" believes in me!” said Malleson 
bitter! v. 

“ She will answer anything you ask her. If 
it is to he.no, I will go away and never trouble 
her again, and make the best I can of what life 
is left me.” 

“ So I am to he the go-between ? I’m to play 
the benevolent friend, am I! I tell you, I’ll do 
nothing for you—nothing at all,” the other 
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answered with sudden passion. “ Haven’t you 
done mischief enough already ? I tell you 
I; won’t have her disturbed. What ri£ht had 
you to make her grieve, 'even for a mo¬ 
ment ? ” 

“ I had the right that*every,man has fetish 
the woman he ha» chosen out of all the world 
to share his' life,” said Felix with some man¬ 
liness. He stood up and pushed tlfe hiTir from 
his brow. “I thought you would ‘have under¬ 
stood,” he went on, with a hovish vearning for 
sympathy ; 44 but I dare say I’m very dull com- 
. pany. I’m best alone, so I'll say good night.” 

He shut the door, and left his cousin to his 
own reflections. 

Tt has probably been noticed by us all how 
fleetly and trippingly our theory foots it, while 
our laggard practice limps behind. Where was 
now this philosophic and beautiful doctrine of 
fair play—of allowing to every man his honest 
due of chances ? Some, moments of the long 
hours, which he certainly did not give t<v sleep, 
Iialph Malleson may have devoted to a search 
after this vanished ideal. • 

Here was a fine complication, indeed, and 
a pleasant beginning to a Jittlc holiday. By 
way of making things smoother, Felix had 
taken himself off at early dawn, leaving the 
burden of explanation to his neighbour. About 
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the time that Ralph was preparing in no very 
gentle humour to face the demands of the new 
day, PMlippa stole softly to her friend’s room. 

“ Are you awake, Di ? ” she called out; hut 
when she turned the handle and peeped in, she 
saw* that l)i was kneeling with her face hidden. 
She did not like the sight;.she would better 
have liked to find her crying, sulking, writing 
dolefully in* her diary, in any mood, in any 
attitude rather than this. She would have 
gone away, but at that instant Di rose with a 
serene face. 

“ Is your.- Are you better ? ” Philippa 

stammered. 

“ Oh yes, I’m betttr**,’’ said Di. She could 
return Philippa’s troubled glances with the 
clearest, candour, for she had done her no 
wrong. 

“ I thought you might like breakfast in bed.” 

“ Oh no ; T hate that— half tlio coffee is spilt, 
and the crumbs get up your sleeve. Besides, 
1 want to see Ralph.” 

There were no confidences given or received—■ 
the time fo>' these was over; but Philippa was 
very solicitous about, her friend’s headache. 

“You are sure it is quite gone?” she asked 
more than once, as they went downstairs arm 
in arm. 

Breakfast was not a comfortable meal; 
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tempers and feelings had suffered, and even the 
fere, excellent as it was, failed to soothe them. 
Mr. Ouvry, whose blandness might havb served 
as oil on troubled waters, harl chosen prudently 
to take his meal alone. If we English were 
wise, we should taboo the family breakfast,‘and 
postpone our assembling until' the first burden¬ 
ing hours of the day had been" outlived. Home 
asperity, some ill-humour, some disbud wiews of 
life might be spared us if we .eacfi ‘consented to 
banishment, say, till noon. 

Mrs. Hensluiw was too wedded to insular 
prejudices to yield to such a suggestion. She 
presided, in correct morning costume, at the 
head of the hoard; hut a cloud sat on her 
handsome face as she dispensed the steaming 
coffee. 

“I really think Mr. Chester is behaving very 
oddly,” she said, her grievance peeping forth. 
“I trust nothing has happened to him. It is 
so annoying, when we meant to leave to-night. 
You did not hear him say where lip was 
going?” She turned to Pi. “You were the 
last to see him, Philippa tells me.” • 

“He did not speak of going anywhere.” 

“It was very inconsiderate, 1 must say, not 
even to leave a message or a note ! You were 
all in the Alhambra together, and vou came 
back without him S ” 
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“ Nobody bad him in charge,” said Philippa, 
elevating her chin; “he is. old enough to go 
without'leading-strings, I suppose.” 

“ But, never to “return! I can’t understand 
it! ” She looked oddly at I)i. 

“Bbrhaps he came back without our hearing 
him. I dreamt‘of footsteps in the night.” 
Philippa glanced meaningly at Malleson, who 
did not accept the hint. 

The boy might get out of the scrape for 
himself, he should not help hirn. All morning 
he was furtively watching Pi. In spite of her 
cheerful greeting, lie kept a jealous outlook for 
any shadow that might cross her face. It was 
all nonsense—a, piece < f boyish vanity on the 
part of Felix-—that her “no” had been reluc¬ 
tantly given. Fbo was only vexed, as any nice 
girl would be, to disappoint the liopes built on 
her consent. fh> told himself this over and 
over again, yet, he kept watching her. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw was proposing a relief party 
to go , in search of the missing youth, when a 
waiter entered with a note. 

She took it, and read it with a darkening 
brow, 

“ It's what I call very bad treatment. But 
then, young men are so impulsive; and we can 
go to-night all the same,” she said, in that 
irritating way some people have of making a 
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commentary on any bit of news before pre¬ 
senting- you with the text. 

*“ What has he done, mamma ?” said Philippa 
lightly. “ Kan away with somebody, or joined 
the Church of Rome, or set out to find the 
North Pole ? Do relieve’ our minds*.” *• • 

“He says he hopes to* jo in us at Cadiz. < We 
shall certainly not wait for him.” 

“Then nothing tragic has ho fa lieu him aft eh 
all?” Philippa lore bore to glance tit.l)i. 

“Oh dear, no; morelv a little whim. I shall 

• ' • a 
write and tell him we are all dreadfully angry 

with him for deserting us.” 

She read the note aloud. It was a very 
creditable performance,* and not much more 
illegible than usual. 

Felix, with many apologies, announced that 
he had met a young American, who had per¬ 
suaded him to do a little bit of mountaineering. 
He would pick up his luggage on the way back, 
and hoped to join them at Cadiz in time to take 
his passage’with them; but they must,on no 
account linger for him, as there was nothing 
you could so safely count on as .delays and 
hindrances, his friend assured him, etc., etc. 

“ He doesn’t mention the.name of his friend.” 

“ Mrs. St. John and all her party went off 
to Seville yesterday,” said Philippa, answering 
her mother’s unspoken thought. Whoever 
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might be sharing Felix’s woes it certainly was 
not the unfortunate Mr. Meyers. 

“ We might wait a day longer at Cadiz. It is 
a pretty place, I believe ; and yon could retrim 
my bonnet, Philippa. Blake has such clumsy 
fingers.” ' 

Malleson suggested .that the steamer was 
hardly likely to 'delay its sailing for the con¬ 
venience of 'the most enthusiastic mountaineer, 
but there were three out of the four persons 
present who knew very well that, however long 
the 1 day of'grace given him, Felix would not 
sail-with them for England. 

Were there ever hours that crept and crawled 
more tediously than those that divided this 
morning meal from that, late one, taken in haste 
and in moonlight, ho lore they all started to go 
downwards for a last time under the sombre 
arching elms ? 

Malleson is energy, indeed, was a thing to 
marvel at. It was hot, but for once he was too 
restless to lounge as Mr. Ouvry did, now sleeping, 
now stimulated to gentle excitement by the 
columns of the Times. lie took the girls every¬ 
where. 

“You know you .are just in the way .when 
there is packing to be done,” he said; “ it is all 
a mistake if you imagine yourselves of any use.” 
lie swept them off impetuously to the little town 
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lying beneath, them. He took them to the 
Cartuja, among the snuffy monks; to the Zacatin 
and the bazaars; then ho whisked them away 
to the Alameda, to show themselves off among 
the southern beauties. He could not bear to let 
Di out of his sight. ‘Never, before hall*her 
words and looks been watched and weighed as 
they were now. How much did this abstracted 
pause mean, and what intcrprotatiftn \tas to bfe 
put upon her silence ? She was mSver a person 
of a great flow of words, and to-day her laughter 
did not seem less spontaneous. He himself 
appeared to bo in high spirits ; ‘there was some¬ 
thing grimly amusing, for instance, in the 
thought of that little. commission Felix had 
given him. He was to reason with her, and to 
persuade her, was he ? She would only smile at 
him for his pains. Yet all the while he kept 
watching for a sign, and there was none given 
him. Di, after a little, became gay in her turn. 
She entered with spirit into all iTis proposals, and 
laughed at all his jokes. Only when jt was 
suggested that they should visit the gipsy 
quarter, and have their fortunes told, she hung 
back, and would have nothing to do with this 
plan., 

“ So you don’t want to know your fate! ” said 
Philippa with a laugh. “ The gipsies don’t know 
everything, to be sure ! ” 
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Late at night, when they took their places in 
the diligence for Rio Frio, he boldly announced: 
that he meant to take Di with him in the coupe, 
and this time there was no question of dis¬ 
agreement. Everybody thought it a very natural 
arrangement^ and Mrs.' Henshaw indulged in 
some mysterious sfmiles and nods. 

“ Are you sure you have plenty of wraps, my 
dear? Do let me lend you my tartan shawl,” 
she said sweetly. 

But Di looked down from her high perch, and 
said that she was quite warm and very com¬ 
fortable. 

Mallesontook care that she was well protected 
from the cold; but lie was very silent as they 
rattled through the stcets of sleeping Loja, and 
then out into the still country under the hiding 
stars. All his forced gaiety had deserted him. 
It was no part of his plan now to speak the 
words that would have leapt out so boldly but 
for Felix’s folly. ° In his heart he cherished deep 
auger against the hoy ; hut, in spite of his efforts 
to scorn them and make light of them, to brush 
them aside from his mind, certain words of his 
rang in his ears. 

“ I solemnly believe that she returns my 
love.” 

Until he had made quite sure that this was 
only an impertinent and conceited fancy, horn 
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of desire, how could he make any plea for 
himself ? 

Di was very quiet, too, and made a # s though 
she slept. She had taken off her hat, and tied 
a little shawl about her head, and was leaning 
wearily enough against -the leather hood, . One 
might have thought they had quarrelled—so 
silent were they both ; and Vail the while the 
mules rushed on, and the mayoral imsljed beside 
them with strange yells and wln»(jps, and much 
brandishing of a whip. There wars no glass, 
and the great hood hardly kept -out, the .air, 
growing keener now, for, though the moon still 
hung pale and wan in the heavens, 1 here were 
mists and “dim red dreams ” of dawn in the 
east., and stirrings among the shadowy trees as 
if the night’s silence were over. 

Malleson stooped to draw a rug closer about 
his companion, and then something arrested 
his hand, for even in tin; imperfect, light he 
could see that Di was crying* quietly. There 
was no mistaking this dumb language ; here, 
surely, he had touched on the skirts' of the 
discovery he had been so keen and yet so 
fearful to make. It was a hitter moment, per¬ 
haps the bitterest of all, and every one of 
those gentle tears that were “such clear re¬ 
porters of the heart,” was like a stab, lor he 
knew that his hour for renunciation had come. 
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It was a long time before h§ made any 
other movement. By-and-by, prompted by 
I know not what impulse, lie took out his 
pocket-book, and drew a little paper from. it. 
I)i sat up and looked out. 

“ Y^hat an; those lights ? ” she asked. 

“ \£io Frio; wu shall bo there immediately," 

“ B that where/we stop ?" 

Yes,jtlu;.train is waiting for ns.” 

“I’m sorry., • she said with a half sigh. 

“ I h ave*u message for you which I forgot to 
deliver,” he»said. 

“A message .for me?” lie could see her 
colour rise. 

“ From Mrs. (Jordon.” ho said carelessly. 
“ She entrusted me with this for you.” ITe 
handed her the ]taper. 

She tonic it curiously, and bending to the 
broadening light opened it. In a fine Italian 
hand, the ink faded and yellow, an address was 
written. « 

“Who is Mr. King?” she asked, looking up 
greatly* surprised. 

“He is a friend of your mother’s, my dear; 
he knew her*long ago, when she was a girl like 
you. She left this for you.” lie spoke with 
great gentleness. Ilis heart was stirred when 
he thought of the dead woman who had also 
learnt the hard lesson of renunciation. 
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“ For me—mamma left it for me ? ” 

“She thought that perhaps some day you 
might want friend—some one whom you 
could trust, some one who \vould love you for 
her sake. If ever you should want sucii a friend 
you will find him in this man. •Ho lives in 
England, at this address.” 

“Is this maruma’s writing'/” she asked’ still 
examining the paper wondering!y 

“ Yes.”" " - 

• • 

“I have no letters of hers, not any of her 
writing at all.” * • 

She held the precious fragment carefully. 
Then another thought seemed to strike her. 

“ IIow strange that mamma should have 
fancied that 1 might need a friend. 1 suppose 
she thought the padre might die too ? 1 dare say • 
he wanted to die when she left him ; hut then I 
have you, I should always have you, Ilalph.” 

“Oh yes, you can always have me.” 

“ But I am glad to have this«!>it of paper, too. 
Someday I should like to see this Mr. King very 
much. Does the padre know him ? He never 
spoke of him.” 

“ I don’t know,” said Malleson hastily. 

“ Do you think I might write to him ?” 

“ I dare say you might, when you get settled 
a little.” 

They had reached Ilio Frio, and there was the 
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bustle of getting into the train, spd no more 
quiet moments. His chance of talk with Di 
• ended with this night journey; for, though they 
lingered in Seville and again in Cadiz, Mrs. St. 
John and her escort were in both places, ready 
to seijo on them, and Mrs. Henshaw, with faint 
protest, let herself bo drawn into the whirl of 
sight-seeing and pleasure. Ralph was busy 
ydth al'lairs # of bis own, but Herr von Rosen 
was an irreproachable cavalier, and showed a 
commendable desire to improve his English 
accent. • 

The steamer, they had timed themselves to 
catch sailed without them to British shores; but, 
though lung days went bv before the next one 
claimed them, no Felix appeared. 

Perhaps it was this failure on his part to keep 
his tryst that made Mrs. Henshaw wear so un- 
amiahlo a. face, when at last, the ladies had stepped 
on hoard and were listening to the final farewells 
of the genth niey. 

“ You'll lake care of my little girl, and send 
her safely back to me? " It was Hi’s father who 
was the speaker, and his voice, was very soft. 

“ l wonder, 1 must say, that you care to send 
her to England.” 

Malleson, who was standing near, turned 
shaiplv on his heel and heard no more. 

Philippa was listening with a heartless smile 
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to Herr von ^Rosen’s sentimental regrets, while 
the unhappy Mr. Meyers nursed his woe at a 
respectful distance. 

“ Poor wretch ! ” thought Ralph contemptu¬ 
ously, “ is he so blind ? ” It would be his own 
turn next for those brave smiles and arch glances, 
lie had said good-bye to T)i already. “ You will 
come to London?” she had disked w istfnlly, 
and he had promised that if she needed, him he, 
would go; that at least was left in him, to be 
her friend in need. Rut he hall still his adieus 
to make to oiie person, and his word* to say-»-a 
word of warning, should it be ? . 

“ Di will not be quite, without friends in 
England,” he said, looking into Mrs. llenshaw’s 
disturbed lace. 

“I will band her over to her cousin when we , 

get to London. You may trust me to take care 

of her,” she assured him. “ I know how 

anxious vou must feel —so natural in the cir- 
*/ 

cumstanees; but I will look uponjier as my child 
—I will he a mother to her.” 

Malieson checked her with a little movement 
of his hand. _ 

“ I was not speaking of her cousin*" he said. 

“ I have given her the address of an old and 
dear friend of her mother's—Mr. -Alec King.” 

It was cruel, perhaps, and unmanly to read' so 
coldly the quick changes in her expression, but 
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he had T)i to think of. He knew very well, he 
could read it in the sudden anger of her eyes, 
that the lady would never fcggive him his 
knowledge of thatgmme; but what of that ? It 
was for J)i; it was all lie could do for her, he 
told himself vehemently, as lie stood on the quay 
at her father’s sMe, while she went sailing away 
in the blue distance ; it was all he could do for 
.her, though, night and day he remembered how 
he had surprised her silent tears. 
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CHAPTER 

“ For stony limits cannot hold out love.” 

“ And iiow do you like it ?" 

They were talking- of England, and it was 
Miss Bell Fullarton who put this question to Di. 
It said something for her freedom from prejudice 
that she had waited a whole fortniglit hefore 
asking- it. 

“ I think it is splendid," said Di rashly, 
unaware that her praise was not wol.-onic. “It 
is much grander than 1 expected ; and it is all 
so different from home." 

“ Ah, yes, very likely. Of course you must 
be glad of a change, but wait til) you ha ve seen 
Scotland. If you think so much of England, 
you won’t have words enough for the north. 
We’ll go there in a few weeks now.” 

“It’s very far away, isn’t, it?*' said Di 
doubtfully. In spite of her enjoyment she felt 
like a tethered bird : the further her wander¬ 
ings, the more certain she was to feel the jerk 
of the string that pulled her homewards. She 
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had not forgotten that night on which she 
had first heard of Bell's fair island on the far 
north sejxs ; hut where was the gkuxour, where 
the enchantment now ? ‘ 

“ Far enough for you to forget all this,” said 
Bell, energetically. “ England is very well in 
its way; it has ?(me few advantages, perhaps. 
I don’t object to it lor a little. It is very well to 
contrast ■.your own country with another some¬ 
times-.” » 

“ That is what I say,” niurmnred madame. 
“ To hear how one’s country is spoken of abroad, 
that is a thing to make you not quite so pi’oud 
of your superior virtue.” 

“ The French can have no ill words for Scot¬ 
land,” said this fierce patriot, looking sternly 
at her friend. “ They appreciate us, they respect 
ns, they arc proud to claim us as allies.” 

“Ah,” said madame lightly, “we will take 
the history another time, my dear.” She knew 
very well what was coming, and she was not 
unwilling to spare l)i an occasional harangue. 

What Bell might, have answered remains 
unknown, for at that moment the door was 
opened, and Philippa was announced. 

Di sprang forward with a little exclamation. 
She could hardly have explained why she was 
so glad to see Philippa, but in a minute her 
arms were round the other’s neck. 
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“ Oh, how good of you to come! Bell is 
always ready for visitors,” she said, silencing 
Philippa’s graceful apologies for the * earliness 
of the hour. She was placed in a big chair, 
relieved of her sealskin, and introduced to the 
other ladies all in a breath. 

“ Now begin and tell me .'everything,” said 
Di, seating herself on ihe fender-stool. The 
early summer was cold, and then* was a little 
glow of burning coal. 

“ What a big commission! ” said Philippa, 
laughing. “There is nothing to tell. Things 
don’t happen here so fast* as in Madrid. 
Mamma and I have been pulling about the 
furniture, and making can-selves acquainted with 
the amount of damage our possessions have sus¬ 
tained. It’s not lively work, counting cracked 
tea-cups. I don’t think we have done much else, 
except grumble and wish ourselves anywhere 
else.” 

“ Perhaps you don’t like living in London?” 

“ I should put it much, less mildly than that.” 
She turned her blue eyes frankly on Bell. “ I’m 
not at all a lover of my country ;• I like other 
people’s countries much hotter.” 

“ Poor Bell! you are the only patriot,” said 
Di, with a smile. 

“ Ah, have I made a mistake ? ” said Philippa 
gently. 
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“ Yes,” said Di mischievously ; “ more than 
a mistake. You ought to think the sound 
of Bow Bells the most beautiful music in the 
world. It ought to stir up something in your 
heart, and make you thankful you were born a 
British child!” . 

“ But I have joeen. born ever so often since 
my baby days. The mere accident of having 
begun life 'on English soil ought not to 
count.” 

“ Ah, that is so true,” murmured madame, 
recognizing here a kindred spirit. 

“ Bits of me came to life in France, and bits 
in Italy or Germany.” 

“And in Spain?” Di questioned, with a 
sudden anxiety. 

“Well, perhaps just some trifling morsels,” 
said Philippa, with a smile. “ So you see ”—she 
turned to Bell—“ England treated me like a 
step-child, and turned mo over to foreign 
nurses; and I don’t love her any more than one 
loves a step-mamma in general.” 

“ I don’t expect every one to agree with me,” 
said Bell stiffly. 

She thought all this very frivolous, if it was 
not downrightly wicked. If living out of your 
country made you talk like this, it was well to 
stay at home. 

“You will stay to lunch?” She gave the 
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invitation very politely; and Philippa accepted 
it readily. 

“ I am glad to escape our broken china for a 
little,” she said. “ If my home were like this, 

I should learn to love London too.” 

Bell had a fixed theory about hospitality: it 
was a national virtue, and therefore to be prac¬ 
tised even towards an enemy, She made up 
her mind very quickly that Philippa 'vas “ not 
nice”—in the full sense of tljat ‘comprehensive 
feminine phrase—nevertheless she wjant forth to 
order extra chops and a more seductive puddihg. 
While she was absent superintending the pre¬ 
parations, the others drew a little closer round 
the fire with a sensible air of relief. Your very 
virtuous person is apt to be an uncomfortable 
companion. A smack of Bohemia stole into the'* 
talk. In ten minutes Philippa had heard all 
about M. Adolphe, and had gladdened madame’s 
heart by her praise of Paris. 

“ And now for your news,” she said at last, 
turning to Di. 

“ I have none, except a letter from Miss 
Piper.” 

“ Is the great feud made up ? ” 

Di shook her head. 

“ You don’t know Miss Barbara.” 

“ I think I know as much as I want to know. 
Shall I write to her, Di ? ” 
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“It would have been better to speak,” said 
Di, remembering a promise that had remained 
unfulfilled. “ Letters never explain what you 
mean.” 

“ Then I’ll go back on purpose. It will be 
a good excuse to, return to that happy land.” 

“ I hear from l^alph too, of course. You don’t 
care to see the Impartial, I suppose ? ” 

“Well, do, I think not,” said Philippa, 
with twinkling eyes; “ unless it contains any 
very harrowing particulars, and then you 
would have to translate them. There’s nothing 
about two rash' young men lost in the snow, is 
there?” 

“Why should you .think of such dismal 
things ? ” said luadame; then she noticed Di’s 
face. “ E ven in England it has ceased to 
snow,” she said. 

“ Oh, but you will always find snow on the 
Sierra Nevada. I have it on the authority of 
the guide-books.’ Di, don’t look at me like that. 
I was only going do remark, that you needn’t 
believe any sensational paragraphs you may see 
in the Impartial." 

“ I was not likely to believe that.” 

“ Nor I; because I saw one of the moun¬ 
taineers yesterday.” 

That was all Philippa chose to impart, and 
Di would ask no questions. Philippa was .not 
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in a pleasant humour. She was inclined to ho 
satirical, and had the audacity to make gentle 
fun of Bell. “England and the damaged furni¬ 
ture had spoiled her temper,” she said, as she 
went away. 

Di hardly noticed the unevenness of* her 
mood; she remembered little else but her 

I • 

sparing words about Felix. It is needless to 
say that she had thought a graft deal about 
the young man to whom s,he Had refused a 
hearing that balmy night in tdie deserted 
Mirador. A woman's “no” is always a very 
important affair to her. Ho 'much hangs on 
the skirts of that little word. Suppose one 
were to say it, and thou that one wore imme¬ 
diately assailed by unavailing regrets? That, 
was only a hypothetical case, of course—a mere* 
idle speculation—without bearing on the ques¬ 
tion. “ Yes,” is just as easily pronounced; but 
what big issues it, too, carries with it! I.)i gave 
this matter its due share of pondering at night, 
when Bell had marched off with the candles. 
She never felt in the least inclined to spend her 
wakeful hours in reading any of* the novels 
that had seemed such a snare to Miss Townsend. 
There are times when one i.s a hero or a heroine 
to oneself; when one’s own woes, one’s own 
misses in life are more absorbing than the most 
tragic fiction. 
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She had said that she found England delight¬ 
ful, and it was partly true. She liked to be in 
a whirl <?f sight-seeing; out and about all day 
long, till the roar ’and confusion of the endless 
streets deadened her senses and made her tired 
enough to sleep at night. She was in a feverish 
haste—though slip, never said it to herself—to 
gather and build up new impressions that were 
to shut out older ones. A nd now any chance 
meeting atm’street, corner might blow all this 
careful fa,brie down at a, breath. 

“ W1 lat is this little mystery about a young 
man ? ” madame asked later, when they were for 
a moment alone. 

She loved little mysteries about young men. 
They were seated by the fire ; Di had a book, 
but it lay unread on her lap. Madame sat witli 
her back to the light; she was doing nothing—- 
she could do nothing very gracefully. She 
lifted a fire-screen and turned it about in her 
slim white hands. “It made me curious,” she 
said. »“ Your friend has a way of saying things 
that makes otic listen ; that is a gift.” 

“You mean what Philippa was saying this 
morning ? It was about a friend of ours, 
Mr. Felix Chester.” . 

“ Yes,” said madame encouragingly, making 
a note of the name. 

“We saw a great deal of him in Madrid. 
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We all went to Granada together.” Di was 
bent on being very circumstantial. “He left 
us there very suddenly, to go on a little ex¬ 
cursion to the mountains. * He had a friend 
with him, you know; and ho promised to be 
back in time to sail with us; but lie wasn’t, 
though we waited more'than a week." 

“Ah,” said madame. “young men do that. 
It’s a little way they have to proCe that they 
are free. But you never wn t ut to’ assert your 
freedom till you have begun to h*se it,” she 
nodded her head sagaciously. “ You have only 
to wait, and he will come back.’* 

“ He has come back. You heard Philippa 
say so.” 

“There were two mountaineers, were there 
not ? ” madame asked carelessly. 

“Philippa meant Mr. Chester; we did not 
know the other.” 

Madame looked with a curious smile at the 
grave face, on which the firelight played. 

“ Is he handsome, this wayward* Mr. 
Chester ? ” 

“ I never thought about it. I think he has 
a good face.” 

“ And rich ? But your. Englishmen who 
travel are always rich.” 

- “I suppose so,” said I)i, wishing madame 
would not ask so many questions. 
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“ Your friend is very pretty,” said the older 
lady softly. 

“Oh yes, very pretty—very pretty indeed. 
I never saw any one so beautiful as Philippa, 
and she is nice, too,” said poor I)i, eager to be 
just. “ Some <lpy before long he will marry 
her, I think.” 

j 

To speak the words out plainly like this, 
made them seem very convincing. She had an 
odd sensation tligt she was listening to some 
one else’s s-y inning up. 

“ There is something so romantic about a 
youthful attachment,” said madame, discreetly 
addressing herself to the hand-screen. “But 
your cousin Bell—I have little hope of her.” 
She sighed as she thought of M. Adolphe, who 
had not been invited to London. “ She is too 
wise ; it is not good to he so very wise.” 

Then Bell herself came in, and sentiment 
ilew out of the window, which she flung 
open. 

“ You dreadful people, you are sitting in an 
oven,” she said. “And don’t you know how bad 
that is for your health ? Di, if you are not too 
tired, I think we might begin our French 
lessons. Madame is doing nothing, and we have 
had such an idle day.” 

Di jumped up, and her hook fell on the rug. 
Bell picked it up. 
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“ Scott,” she said approvingly, “ perhaps you 
would rather read ? ” 

“ Then -I could continue to be idle,” mur¬ 
mured Madame Lavoisier, who loved her after- 
dinner ease. 

“ Oh no; let it be French by all means,” said 
Di, departing- to fetch the dictionary. She had 
a fierce longing- to grapple* with defaulting 
tenses, to insist on grasping; the .meaning of 
the most idiomatic phrases, to *di> something- 
very difficult and absorbing-—hi short, to rebuild 
the wall that threatened to tumhh’ down and 
lay hare the past. And all the time the invader 
who was to destroy these frail defences, was at 
the gates. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

* 

“ And tlifcn tlie lover, sighing like a furnace.” 

About a week after the Sevilla had sailed for 
Loudon, Felix Chester suddenly turned up in 
Madrid. Malleson found him buried in the 
depths of his own easy chair when he returned 
from his club, where ho had dined. He would 
not pretend to any cordiality, when he dis¬ 
covered this lounging- figure in possession. He 
was not glad ; his greeting was ungracious. 

“ So you have come back to your right mind,” 
he said. 

“ I've come beck to Madrid.” 

“Well, I wish you wouldn't be quite so 
melodramatic in your manner of disappearing 
and turning up again. You think it amusing, I 
dare say, to play jack-in-the-box in this fashion; 
but I’m past the age for appreciating surprises.” 

“ It’s immensely entertaining. I suppose you 
would like to hear what a jolly, pleasant time 
I’ve had of it down there, since I left you? ” 
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Felix leaned back in tbe chair, which he had 
n ot surrendered to its owner. He spoke indiffer¬ 
ently ; he no longer raged and raved; he was 
not even gloomy. 

Mallesonlooked at him with a suspicious eye; 
he xnisliked this sluggish behaviour, According 
to all rule and precedent, Filix should* have 
begun to discover that life hod still some salt 
and savour. A week's solitude had, worked 
miracles before now. 

“ So long as you have got •over that piece of 
folly-” he began. 

“ Oh yes, IVe got over it, of .course. A fort¬ 
night is such a long time; isn’t it ? ” 

“ About the usual time, I think,” said Mal- 
eson, with great grimnbss. 

This was too much. Felix started up and 
began to pace the room. 

“ Confound you ! ” he said. “ It’s an imperti¬ 
nence to hear you talk like that. As if a life¬ 
time would be too much to ser#e for her! But 
what can you know about it ? ” ho said, with 
much scorn. “ You, who never had a thought 
beyond your precious' politics. A lino mistress 
that, truly. And yet you talk oT forgetting 
her, and getting over one’s love for her as if it 
were a thing to be ashamed of. Much yon 
know about it! ” 

“ And pray, what do you propose to do next, 
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if one may ask ? ” said Malleson civilly, paying- 
no heed to this outburst. 

* “ Ill tell you.” Felix seated himself astride 
of a chair and leaned his arms on the back. 
“ I came to tell you I’m going to England to¬ 
night.” ' 

“ Oli, indeed— 10 -night.” 

“I'm going by‘•the north line. I’ll take my 
chance cf getting through the lines or being 
knocked on the head; and when I get to London 
I’ll go to her and ;1sk her if it was all true what 
she"said to me that night down there. Some¬ 
times I think I-must have dreamt it-” he 

broke off, staring in front of him. “ If it is true 
—well, I'll come hack and volunteer for Don 
Carlos, and give some follow a chance of putting 
-an ounce of lead into me,” he said, with rather a 
ghastly lang'li. “ There—you know my plans.” 

“ Thank you very much,” said Malleson, with 
great politeness. “ Yes, I know your plans. 
You don’t care (o hear my opinion of them, I 
suppose ? ” 

“ Not particularly,” Felix answered with 
great frankness. “ I-'ve made up my mind.” 

“Then you don't care to hear that it’s 
generally considered a cowardly and a low thing 
to persecute a woman who has shown you, as 
plainly as possible, that your attentions are 
unwelcome.” 
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“Persecute lier!” Felix smiled. “Much 
you understand about it. It is some one else 
that’s persecuting her, if it comes to that. I 
haven’t got to the bottom of it yet, but there’s 
some reason—some foolish enough reason, I 
dare say, but sacred to her, God * bless hSr ! 
that kept her from listening to me. And, do 
you think I’m going to let a cobweb like that 
stand in the way of her happiness* and mine, 
while there’s a chance left of brushing -it away?” 

“ It’s a very ingenious theory, no doubt, 
and a fine way of saving your pride. Why 
.can’t you take her refusal like a man. Are you 
the first to be rejected, do you suppose ? Ilove 
the only thing in life ? Are you love-sick boys 
to rule the world ? ” • 

“ It’s the only thing for me, at present.” 

“ G-o home and study mathematics,” cried the 
much-enduring Ralph, grimly; “that's a nice, 
absorbing, steadying occupation for you.” 

Felix stared at him w r ith a kind of sublime 
pity. What a poor, maimed, broken-wiliged 
sort of life a man must lead, who could calmly 
suggest the study of the differential calculus as 
a cure for the wounds of the heart! 

“ What a lot you have missed!” he said, in a 
sort of burst of compassion, looking at his cousin 
as if he were some new and curious variety of 
animal. “I’d rather be in my shoes than yours, 
VOL. m. 46 
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even* though it is to he no. I'll tell you what,” 
he went on, not waiting for any rejoinder; “if 
she’ll have me, I’ll make something of life yet. 
I’ll begin to do something, and astonish you all. 

I have it in me. I never went in for the high 
moral line, "nut { have my ideas of what a man 
may do to make the most of his opportunities.” 

Malleson hardly listened to the impetuous 
‘confidences that followed. If they reached him 
at all, it was hut as a dim echo of his own old 
hopes and. aspirations, when lie too had pos* 
sessed ihe sublime egotism of youth. Felix 
brightened umier the visions lie was calling up;, 
he 1... 1 always been rarely frank, and not even 
the entire absence of sympathy could arrest the 
Sow. 

• MnUcson, who hud seated himself again, leaned 
his head on his hand. He was picturing—lie had 
thought of it to weariness—the hour when he 
had surprised l)i checking hack her sobs, hiding 
away the traces of her tears, lost ho should read 
them in the breaking dawn ; and all this babble 
in praise of work,- this sudden scorn of idleness 
passed through his brain like the jargon of an 
unknown tongue. 

It was hard enough., surely, that he should 
have to entertain this lover—now ardent and 
hopeful, now despairing—through the mortal 
hours that refused to hasten their steps and to 
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bring the moment of departure any nearer. 
Felix took it for granted, in the most exas¬ 
perating way, that he was to be made welcome 
to house-room for himself and bis plaints, and to 
a meal besides. For hunger, which is a very 
healthy symptom, began' now to assert itself. 

“ I brought my traps round here,” he ex¬ 
plained. “ It’s as easy to start* from here as ’from 
the ‘Paris.’ Suppose you ring and. despatch eld 
Anchel to the cafe for some suppftr.?’’ 

“Send for yourself; I want, nothing.” 

“ Oh, you’ll have acquired an appetite bythe 
time his old legs have trotted hack," said Felix, 
jumping up and beginning to clear the j>ble of 
its burden of books find papers. “ You only 
want to make a beginning. As for me, I forgot 
to eat, I believe. I was in an awfully queqr* - 
state till I had made up my mind.” 

The hoy had always taken liberties with the 
older man, who had rather liked it; but it was 
odd that he could not see liott unwelcome he 
was for once. Malleson grew dumb ;jt last 
under the infliction, and took refuge in his pipe. 
Felix behaved as very young men-—and some 
older ones—are wont to behave at certain crises 
of their lives. He stared for long spaces without 
movement into the fire; then he would burst 
out with hopes and doubts, plans and despond¬ 
encies, all in a breath. During intervals of 
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Melancholy and self-pity, he would consult the 
stars and heave profound sighs, and then again 
he was back at his friend’s elbow, making pre¬ 
posterous* demands pn bis sympathy. 

Perhaps Malle,son hardly believed in those 
voWjS »nd honest resolutions, in those assurances 
that the days of cakes and ale were over; more 
likely lie never listened to them. He ate and 
drank 1 m it* liule, while Felix tossed off glass after 
glass of the light, thin vintage, his hopes rising 
every moment. Malleson had his own thoughts 
to *face, his own warring impulses to wrestle 
with. 'While tlx. 1 hoy talked of love with sorne- 
thing^vf a new reverence and awe in his heart, 
the older man was busy with the same passion, 
only v r ilh him it was not "the love that claims, 

•but the love that renounces. 

• * 

But it was not till the last, moment of all that 
ho spoke, and then with some of an Englishman’s 
gruffness and hatred of a scene. 

Felix had a e*rri age to himself. There were 
very few passengers, and they were all armed 
and huddled for the most part together, talking 
heroically and with a tine flavour of disdain of 
the perils in front of them, yet casting dismal 
backward looks that belied them. No one cared 
to run the blockade who could stay peacefully at 
home; and the Englishman who ventured un¬ 
armed was looked on as a Bedlamite. But what 
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are obstacles to lovers ? .and what are any 
dangers compared to that great and possible 
calamity "of a refusal ? , 

Felix took possession of his solitary compart¬ 
ment with the air of a conqueror. He refused 
to fortify himself with newspapers dr sandwiches, 
a flask, or any other consolations of a traveller; 
he had his hopes and his fears, and these were 
food enough for mind and body.* Tip to Chi’s 
time nothing had been said beyond the merest 
commonplaces. It seemed as if Tejmnaehus were 
to depart on his mission without the blessing of 
his old mentor. But at the luSt moment, when 
the word of warning had been given, oml the 
little crowd was sending its shrill good wishes 
after the adventurers about to face unknown 
perils, Malleson put out hi:; hand. 

‘‘Tell I)i, from me,” he said slowly, ‘‘to think 
of nothing—nothing at all—hut the prompting 
of her own heart. Do you hear ? Bay it from 
me, as my wish.” 

Felix wrung the hand hard in both his*own. 

“I knew you would help-me,” he said, taking 
this last kind stroke of fortune as i£ it were his 
due. “ She believes in you. She will listen if 
you bid her! ” 

Then the train sped on its northern way, and 
the last thing that Malleson saw was a face 
stretched forth from it, all irradiated with smiles; 
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and the last thing he heard was a strong young 
voice calling out audaciously, “ I’ll let you know 
of my success.” The traveller took hope now as 
his comrade and hid defiance to his fears, for he 
could think of no scr.uple on Di’s part that 
wotfhffail to vanish before the wish of her old 
friend Italpli. 

So one went on in sunshine, and the other in 
Hie shade. Itywasa hard thing to have done; 
and Malleson, as lie walked home, was conscious 
of a certain supercilious wonder at his own act. 
He had so long ceased to expect anything heroic 
of himself, and if this was not quixotic, what, 
theiOVuld he called hv that name ? But it was 
not, for Felix lie had done it,. No, in spite of 
the grudging love he hore to the lad, it was not 
•for Felix. 

“He went homo and threw himself in his 
chair. The remnants of the meal were still on 
the table; but ^the frank, persistent voice was 
silenced at last, and there was nothing to disturb 
his thinking. 

— But presently he* gave that up too. His pen 
lay where he had left it, the ink hardly dry on 
it, and as his glance fell on it his fingers closed 
about it cau-erlv. IJere was consolation at hand. 
He drew his hooks and his papers towards him, 
“impatient of life, patient only of work ”—that 
faithful friend that never failed him. 
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CHAPTER TIL 

« 

“ Oh, le l)6ns temps! J’etais hi on mnJho?*roux ! ’! 

“ Mir war’s so wohl, so well.’’ 

Dl had quickly formed a great, friendship.for 
Lady Malleson, and spent much. time in the 
worship of the babies who had usurped lymph's 
place. 

The widow was a foolish and impulsive little 
woman, with caressing wa ys that were like balm, 
after the robust and bracing sharpness of Relfs 
neighbourhood. Resides the babies, who came 
in for lavish attention, they had one subject in 
common, of which neither ever.wearied. Tt was 
Ralph this and Ralph that, while the ladies sat 
contriving picturesque garments for the twins 
or sipping their afternoon tea ; and the mother 
would point out with pride that the lugger and 
bolder of the hoys who was named after his uncle. 
THis young gentleman waft solemnly addressed 
a hundred times a day, and told that he 
must faithfully observe the ways of his name- 
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sake and grow np like him. Hi let him take 
endless liberties with her hair and dress, and 
play the most uncomfortable gymnastics on her 
knee. The larger dole of ribbons and sweets, 
though she pretended to be severely just, went 
to the, youngster, who ‘had a look of the other 
Ralph a bout his on by brow. 

“ He was so good to me,” Lady Malleson 
would say in ber soft contralto; “stnd he might 
have been angry, you know, because it was hard 
on him, wasn’t, it V ” 

V Ob, 1 don't. think he cared,” said I)i, tossing 
the smaller Ralph. “ lie isn't a man to covet 
money or titles; and for my part I think he is 
best'as'ho is.” 

“ There wasn't much money, though my boys 
will be better otf than their father was ; but he 
ought to have been the head of the house.” 

“He could never have looked for that. He 
must have known that his brother would marry.” 

“I don't think so," said the widow quickly. 
“ Our marriage was kept a secret. I did not 
even know that my husband laid a brother till 
almost the last. He’ never spoke of him.” 

“ Ralph w’as not a brother to be ashamed of.” 

Hi did not wish to penetrate the secrets of her 
frioml’s married life,"hut she was not slow to see 
that this was a thing to be disapproved. 

“ No. And you see, what with the unwelcome 
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surprise of a marriage, and one thing and 
another, I could not expect him to take kindly 
to me and the boys. I use to cry about it on the 
voyage home. I thought .lie would hate the 
boys ”—she looked at the curly heads plaintively 
—“ but you can’t think'how fcgul l»e was of them 
though they were little.mites when he saw them, 
and gentlemen as a rule don't take to babies. 
He did everything for us, and settled “us herer”* 

“ That was last year ? ” 

* • 

“Yes,-just after I came Home. Did he tell 
you about us ? ” 

“ No, not then.” 

Di reflected that, long and well as sb«r had 
known Ralph, she had heard singularly little 
about his family. 

“lie is very good to us,” Lady Mallesoj?" 
said again. “He is always sending presents to 
the hoys. I .must show you his last gift. They 
use the spoons every day, don’*t you, my 
beauties ? ” 

“Oh; I know about those. I helped to choose 
them.” I)i smiled as she piincmbered that fay- 
distant day, and then she sighed. 

“ Of course I will consult him about their 
education. They must go to Kton, if we can 
afford it; and to Oxford, as their father and uncle 
did before them. l)i, couldn’t you persuade 
Ralph to come and live here ? It would he such 
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a comfort to have him always at hand. I can’t 
explain things in letters, you know.” 

“ Oh no,” said Di quickly. “ I am' sure he 
wouldn’t ‘come; and besides I couldn’t spare 
him,” she added, smilingly. 

“ Jhit you have so maliy friends.” 

“ Very few, and nobody like Ralph. Do you 
know a strange thing lias happened? There 
w$re two* people he wished me to see, here in 
England. Yoil wore the first.” 

“ So he 1g)ld you' about us in the end ? ” 

“ 01. yes. lie said I must come often. The 
other was a friend of my mother’s—some one 
she knew when she was a girl. I got his 

address, and I was to write to him if- I 

wanted very much to see him, since he had 
-known mamma; but yesterday I saw a notice 
of bis death in the Times." 

“ llow sad 1 Are you quite sure it was the 
same ? ” 

“Quite sure. v Tt was the correct address, and 
everything. Tie lived in the east of England. 
Q wain t ed to go ey en then. I thought they 
would let me look at him, perhaps, if I told 
thorn about bis having known mamma; but Bell 
said it would be foolish, and could do no good. 
Ob, I wish 1 bad written at once when I came! ” 
“ It would not have been nice for you. Your 
cousin was quite right.” Lady Malleson, who 
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was timid, shuddered over the strange fancy. 
“ Ton found my hoys and me alive and well, at 
any rate; and you can tell Uncle Ralph all about 
ns when you go back to him..” 

Nothing more was said then, but when the 
babies had been sent 'to th<?. nursery,’.Lady 
Malleson began once more— 

“ I wish Ralph would live here. I would try 
to be very good to him.” 

“You wouldn’t like his untidy ways and his 
pipes.” 

“ Yes, I should. I would bear anything* in 
that way; he deserves the best*1 can <rive him. 
Di, I must tell you, he did something very ,roblo 
once. My husband was in trouble, and he got 
him out of it; he took it on himself. That was 
before T knew Roderick. I can’t explain things, 
and I only know this from some letters of my 
husband's I have seen since lie died. 1 was 
looking in his desk for some papers lhat were 
wanted, and I found these. I •burnt them. No 
one else had any right to know about, it; .and it 
troubled me to think that. I had found out a 
secret Roderick had not shared with me. Do 
you think he would have been very* angry ? ” 

“It was mean of him not to tell you.” 

“ Di, you forget, lie was my husband and the 
father of my children, and I loved him.” 

.“Yes, yes,” said Di quickly. “I know it 
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doesn’t seem the same to you; don’t tell me any 
more.” She wondered at her friend’s impulse 
to confession. “I should-have kept my hus¬ 
bands sins to myself,” she thought, but she said 
nothing of this aloud. 

“ I yield you A becau.s 5 6 I thought you liked 
Ralph,” said the little widow, sobbing now, “*and 
J know lie likes you.” 

, ••‘■Oh, I* kuovv he does,” said I)i, smiling at 
the idea thatoshe needed to be assured of Ralph’s 
friendship.. 

lie told me so, ho was always talking about 
you, and I thought if you could comfort him—-— 
I aiiflUmy boys have done him so -much harm ! ” 

“ lie couldn’t he a dearer friend to me than 
he is,” said Pi, stooping to kiss the quivering 
•bps; “and 1 always knew he was the best of 
men. As to harm, he would laugh at you if you 
talked to him like that. He is as proud as you 
are of the hoys ; and I am glad they have such 
a good uncle.” *’ 

Slu*. did not add she was sorry they had so 
bad a father. Shejliought very poorly of the 
late baronet, and glorified Ralph in her heart as 
a saint and martyr. “ I did not need her to tell 
me how good he was, or to urge me to care for 
hint,” she said to herself as she went home, her 
head erect, her eyes shining, and her lips smiling 
at that brave story of her friend. 
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It was but a step from one house to the other, 
ami she still wore thi$ look when she opened 
the drawing-room door, and found herself in a 
moment %ce to face with F.clix Chester. She 
paused for hardly a perceptible instant, and 
then she went forward $iictly 7t 

“How do you do ?” s.ho said, holding out her 
hand. 

“Quite well—oh, very well,” he •answered 

rather incoherent]v : and then ITe-added some- 
*• • 

thing about passing through London, and 
wishing to know how she had stood the journhy. 

“It was very nice, except »in the Bay of 
Biscay; it wasn’t exactly smooth there.” 

“ Not what, you expected the sea to be ? ” 

“ Not like our plain,"* she answered smiling. 
He wished she had not. been quite so ready, 
with her words and her smiles. 

“Mr. Chester lias had a much worse journey 
than you,” said Bell, looking up from her -knit¬ 
ting. “He has been telling* us about his 
adventures.” 

“ Oh, it was nothing,” he said lightly. “ A 

mere bit of bravado on the part of the insur- 

•* • 

gents—a lesson in waiting—that was all.” (It 
had by no means seemed snob a mere trifle at 
the- time to this impatient, wooer). “ Your 
Spaniard is an entertaining creature when he 
is dressed in a little brief authority.” 
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“ Ah,” said madame, with a little shiver, “ you 
are well out of that barbarous land, bothy of 
you.” 

“We‘were safe,enough under our national 
colours. Do you remember Miss Barbara’s 
Unionr .Jack '(” h^ turnml to Di. Then he ex¬ 
plained to the other ladies how Mrs. Gordon 
had' manufactured a wonderful banner, wfhich. 
wns. displayyd from a window on every fresh 
rumour of a. (Auh’st approach. “We were all 
at the mainti”' of it; the chief difficulty was to 
tret the whit?: band of the St. Andrew’s Cross 
to show up properly. There would have been 
no virtue in the flag unless Scotland had been 
well represented.” 

“ Miss Barbara is very loyal, she would please 
you, Bell. Did you see any of them—did you 
see papa ?” J>i asked, turning to Felix, 

“No.” He was ready to scourge himself for 
the omission. “ 1 was only a few hours in 
Madrid, and I -*.penL them with Ralph.” He 
remembered all at once that he ought to have 
had a solemn interview with Mr. Ouvry. That 
was the tiling aspirants were always supposed 
to do. W liv had lie so recklessly wasted his 
opportunities; why had lie not cultivated that 
hland gentleman’s society.with more assiduity? 
He was tempted to go on the spot and procure a 
return ticket for Madrid. 
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“ Ralph was well ? Good old Ralph! ” said 
and a smile curlejl her lips again as she 
remembered what a hero he was. 

“ Yes; and hard at work,.of course, as usual.” 

“ Who is this Ralph ? ” said Bell, with a touch 
of asperity. She mi.si iked the warmth of tone 
in which he was mentipned. 

“Why, I have told you aliout him often \ He 
is my dearest friend and brother,”,said Diywkh 
shining eyes. * 1 

“ And mine,” cried Felix Hotly. “ lie is the 
best old fellow in the world/ lie forgot 
Ralph’s lukewarm reception * of his tidings. 
He would have forgiven his cousin any cold- 
ness, since he served as such a delightful tie 
and common bond of union with Hi. 

“ And he is half Scotch,” said l)i demurely, 
as if this were his crowning virtue. 

“ And yet ho is content to live in Spain ? It 
seems to me you are all very bad patriots over 
there.” 

“ You find Scotch people everywhere,” said 
Felix, as if he were anmmpcing an important 
discovery. “ There are a good lot of them in 
London, and they manage to rub along some¬ 
how.” 

“ That is our revenge for Flodden,” said 
Miss Bell promptly; and this brilliant reply 
deserves to be recorded as the nearest approach 
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to a joke ever made by this matter-of-fact young 
woman. 

Madame smiled inwardly at the graciousness 
of Bell’s Bearing towards her guest. She shut 
her eyes and tried to think that it was M. 
Adolphe, who saj^ with tfueh an air of being at 
home in the easy chair, .and in whose honour 
Bell laid laid aside her knitting. Alas! the 
elega«t and chivalrous M. Adolphe would never 
have dared totfike the liberties this young man 
was ta!ring.*who actually smiled at things Scotch 
and*mnaitied*unrebuked. Bell and he, indeed, 
got on excellency. They were I Kith entirely 
liortesd; and there was something direct and 
simple about Bell that so far counterbalanced, 
her inability to appreciate a pleasantry, though 
dam aware that in this ago of ours it is counted 
almost, criminal to he without a sense of humour, 

“ Stay and have some tea, unless you despise 
tea in the afternoon ?” she said, when he showed 
signs of taking hi? leave. 

“ J think it is a delightful institution,” he 
said fervently ; and, indeed, it was a fashion that 
pleased him much at the moment, since it gave 
him an excuse to linger. 

“ Balpli sent you a message; it was rather 
a long one. Mav I coma another day and 
deliver it'?” he asked boldly, as he carried off 
Di's cap. 
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It was Bell who was the first to reply. lie 
somehow got permission without difficulty, 
even graciously, t o come again. “ Wo shall be 
very happy to see you when, you have nothing 
better to do,” she said,.in her formal little way 
that always amused mnunmc. 

It surprised ])i, when she had time to think 
of it. and. she thought a good, deal of it ill the 
solitude of her pretty room--how Easily - tln> 
meeting had been got, over, and hew well Felix 
had succeeded in making a good jmpression 
on the mistress of the house.; -nd such simple 
matter for an Fugbshman, if yon please. 

“That's an intelligent young man," .iTtid 
madame softly. “ lie, lias I icon everywhere—- 
at Kyi mure, too.' 

“Yes." said Bell. “lie knows the lleur 
dcisoiis. Hi" (and here the secret, peeped out). 
“ I can’i think how I never happened to see him 
there, lie says he will very likely visit, thorn 
this summer. He may he going’about the same 
time we go, , 

‘•Then lie will escort, us," said madame 

* * * 

graciously. 

But Id had not to wait on tardy August 
days for further meetings. Jr was wonderful 
what a large licence..the young man took to 
himself from Miss Bell's still' permission, and 
fiow often he turned up in the little house at 
von. m. 47 
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Kensington. His excuses were Machiavellian in 
their ingenuity. You wlmld have thought jth at 
he was a raw countryman of Miss FuHarton’s, 


bo' eager *vas his tlyrst for sight-seeing ; /anit^A 
for art, it seemed as if he were left to be its 


champion. . 

Boll fell in quite pleasantly with all his pro¬ 
posals. 

ss•Oijvry hasn’t seen the Dudley or the 
Society of.’ British Artists,” he would say quite 
gravely. 4 i Don't. <*ou think we ought to go there 
this afternoon? It’s as well to let her see these 
things now, ton* after Scotland, you know, she 
weftrt care for study galleries,” said this diplo¬ 
matic youth. 

“ < ’ertainly,” she would reply with equal 
gravity, 44 by all means Jet us go. 1 wish to be 
quite impartial. I wish tier to see everything.” 

She gave Ned J lemierson some credit for good 
taste in the choice of a friend. Here was an 
Kngltsbman wlit. could in his poor way appre¬ 
ciate,the superb rity of north over south. And 
as for Di all ibis lime— every one who has Over 
read a novel must know by heart what she felt 
and thought how hitter-sweet were her reflec¬ 
tions, how brave and how unending her battles 
with herself. Philippa's, name was not men¬ 
tioned by either of them, yet she could not but 
wonder when.' lie spent; the hours that were,not, 
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passed at Kensington. Did Philippa sing to 
hkn in the dull Bromoton drawing-room, and 
did they laugh togethe^ as they used to laugh— 
the merry peals coming up .to her as she stood 
| alone on her high barony above the surging 
crowd ? She tried to >ememfcer •claims*.older 
than hers—promises .meant faithfully ; _she 
honestly strove to hope that Felix found the 
respectable Brompton mansion a, sort Mf am Lilly* 
paradise; but it was a poor, half-hrturishod hope 
at the best, and its term of lift was nnrlv over. 

On one occasion, when they *had all b‘en 
looking at some pictures in lh»nd Street, Felix 
persuaded the ladies to rest for half an hour in 
his rooms. He had some large photographs of 
Scotch scenery, about the mounting of which 
he was anxious to consult Miss Fullarton. Tig* 
place was close at hand, he said, overruling all 
objections, and leading the way boldly. He 
had hinted modestly at the discomfort of a 
bachelors home, hut in truth flic quarters were 
very luxurious. The largo sitting-room over¬ 
looked a busy fashionable street, hut it was fujj 
of subdued light, and the air was heavy with 
the breath of flowers, such as are not often found 
in a bachelors den. 

Here, too, Lady llalleson was discovered 
seated. She had taken off her bonnet, and looked 
very much at home, so perhaps this lavish and 
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reckless display of hothouse treasures was for' 

Iter pleasure. ' 

«X am so glad you have come,” she said, 
seizing iTi; “I thought you would never have 
had enough of art.” 

“ Art has „tak«!n it <*l?t of us, at any rate. 
Now, you will stay and eat. something before we 
look’at tlie photographs ? There’s nothing like 
»^)i<*»re galjory for giving one an appetite.” 

He went, «a<Vay with pretence of ordering 
an impromptu meal, as if they did not all know 
»jur(e well that, the feast was spread and waiting 
them in the next room. 

NVmu! and take off your bonnets,” said Lady 
Malleso'i, rising, and leading the way. “ Di, 
you look cpiite pale with the heat.” She lifted 
■ a llask of eau-de-Cologne, and sprinkling her 
nngers, touched the girl's pale cheeks softly. 
“ It is hot. Did you know we were coming?” 
“ by, yes!” cried ti.e little widow. “He 
wrote to me two«lays ago.” . 

“ "i'liat explains bis gold-topped scent-bottles,’ 
sai<l Dell gravely. “ When will men learn that 
women are not all frivolous ? I thought he was 
sensible.” * 

“Perlume is very nice on a hot day. Don’t 
you think so?” Lady.Malleson opened her 
eyes very wide. She did not understand Bell’s 
look, which said as plainly as possible, “ She is 
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English, poor thing. ^English people are all so 
luxurious. She doesnjt know any better.” 

“ He’s a charming young man,” said madame, 
with enthusiasm ; “ he’s qirite Parisian.” She 
put up her eyeglass t4id looked all round the 
sitting-room, to which they haA returned.’ 

“ Why doesn’t he hang uj> liis soup-tureen ?” 
Bell asked, glancing with disapproval at the 
bits of china suspended on the ^valls. “*F sup- 
pose.you will go into raptures over that terra¬ 
cotta vase; but it looks to me lilg; nothing else 
so much as the section of a drain-pipe.” 

Felix came back presently* and marshalled 
them into the dining-room, lie neglected Ladv 
Malleson, and devoted .his whohj attention to 
Bell. Madame Lavoisier was occupied in ap¬ 
proving of the many little dishes, dainty anW. 
delicate. “None of your big English roasts, 
all raw and red,” she remarked afterwards. It 
was a banquet arranged after a fashion that 
would not have disgraced a Frenchman l)i and 
her friend were deep in discourse about, the 
babies ; the mother describing with pardonable 
pride their latest accomplishments,•«> that Bell 
had a clear field, and was able to give this Eng- 
lishman much valuable advice. 

Afterwards he showed them his little collection 
with hospitable grace. It was a curious medley, 
and might have passed for a record of many 
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Meeting fancies, hotly pry-sued and soon aban¬ 
doned. There were rel^s of boating, racing, 
and hunting days, and one trophy from a far- 
north deer forest -that won Miss Fullarton’s 
regard, and restored life young man to the 
old place in her Esteem* black-letter books and 
pottery of eccen tric device, not to speak of pipes 
and whips, and weh,pons of slaughter enough to 

ful'iifsli forih’uu anuourv. 

<* * *' 

“ And do.you carry all this about with you ? ” 
Bell asked* , 

“ Oh no. I only come here from time to 
time. I knock .about the world a good deal, you 
see, .and,this is all I can boast of in the way of 
a homo.” 

“ One can see that you have seen the world,” 
Aid mudanie graciously; “ this apartment is 
hewilching.” 

“ It; is dull'enough often, I assure you.” 

Ho spoke so earnestly that Lady Malleson’s 
gentle heart was touched for him. Would he 
like ft visit now and then from the twins ? she 
wondered. She was considering whether she 
could make, this sacrifice to his cheerfulness, 
when he again addressed 'Bell. 

“ I want your opinion of the piano, Miss Ful- 
larton, if you will kindly give it. It’s a new 
one, and I’m not sure of the tone. Won’t you 
please try it for me ? ” 
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He led her across tjie room, and, Bell seated 
herself and struck some chords critically. She 
gave her verdict conscientiously, and then 
instinctively her fingers wandered into a plain¬ 
tive minor air, and she{ began to sing absently: 

• 1 ; 

“ Oh, why h;ft I my liame ? 

Why did 1 cross the deep ? 

Oh,why left I my Lame where my forefathers sleep'’' 

I sigh for Scotia’s shore, 

And X gaze across the sea, 

But 1 cannot got a blink o’ my ain eountroo.” 

Felix lingered dutifully till the first lines 
were sung, and then lie left fre side and went 
to J)i, who stood at the moment alone, a little 
apart from the other ladies who laid withdrawn 
to one of the windows. , 

She had been very quiet ; she alone a.slccd„yp 
questions. She was living in those days in a 
sort of dream from which she know that sooner 
or later she must awake. There had been no 
pain, hardly any awkwardness’ in this renewed 
friendship. Why should they not he friends, 
test and faithfullest of .friends ? Felix, had 
been very gentle with her and had forgiven 
her any disappointment she might have caused 
him. He. had got over it beautifully. She 
professed herself glad that he had forgiven and 
forgotten, and did her host to stifle the im¬ 
pertinent doubts that would assert themselves, 




and to believe tin’s preposterous fiction ratber 
than give her fluttering hopes their due. " 

Felix had Jiardly spol/en to her all day. It 
was very*rude of bim to talk when Miss Bell 
was entertaining the coni|miy ; hut the matrons 
who afood by fib window had set a bad ex¬ 
ample, and the singer .would never reproach 
them; sin.* was, indeed, far away from them all 
iirdieiv“ aifi eonntree.” 

“Yon kno\V *tliat song?” he asked, coining 
close to h<*r, and speaking low not to disturb 
1 he 'music, 

“ No.” she said. “ Is it Scotch ?” 

<<N Yes, it always makes me feci wretched—an 
outcast, a tramp--a wandering Dutchman, if 
yoji like.” 

Why ? ” she questioned, opening her eyes; 
“ it is pretty.” 

“It's a positive insult to sing it ill my 
hearing; what have I to do with songs about 
home ? 1 might.' mug for a lifetime, but where 
is my‘home, here or across the sea?” 

“ You have a very pretty one here,” said 
l)i, not uninelined to smile at this tirade. 

“This!” It is impossible to convey the 

disdain of the tone. “ l)o you call this a 

«. v ' 

home ? I’ve a roof to cover me, no doubt; but 
then, any fellow with twopence in bis pocket 
can command that—as for anything else-—- ” 
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He poured contempt on his surroundings. 
Nothing could be more pitiable than bis circum¬ 
stances. Where was any lot so hard as his ? 
“I see other men positively gloating* on their 
happiness. They talhf to you of an English 
fireside — what do 1 know *. of* an English 
fireside? I live on the outskirts of lift;; I 
look at happiness through •other men's eyes. 
There's nobody in London more* loitebr thrift 

X r* * ^ 

1 am. 

“ You could go somewhere else,'* she sug¬ 
gested, this time laughing outright. “If’the 
sight of your friends in London makes you so 
unhappy, why don’t you go somewhere else ?’’ 

Felix, with a sudden change from tragic woe 
to the utmost eagerness, answered promptly. . 

“ I’ve hetui thinking of that. You don’t caw 
very much for London, do you : ” 

“ Not very much,” said I)i, failing to see 
what this had to do with the question. 

“ A man ought 1o settle and have a hit of 
earth to call his own. Jt seems to me tin? best 
sort of career, the best *way to acquire an 
interest in your country and your countrymen. 
That sort of thing is impossible here. A bachelor 
in London is the most selfish being in existence. 
You believe in all that, don't you ? I wanted 
to consult you about it.” Was there ever a 
youth so eager for miscellaneous advice ? 
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“I think it would be {good for you to bare 

some work to do.” 

* | ^ 

“ You think I liave been shamefully idle ?” 

“Not shamefully,” she smiled, “but just a 
little, perhaps,” 

“ Property* nowaday* brings plenty of re¬ 
sponsibilities, if one cares to take them on one’s 
shoulders." * 

You would like to buv land in England?” 

I * ** ^ 

“ A man, I know told me yesterday of a place 
that is for %a-le in Essex, dust the sort of thing 
I’ve been looking out for, for a year or two—by 
fits and starts,” he acknowledged with a smile. 
“ But 1 pappose, as old lialph is always saying, 
one must cease to rove about tire world some 
day. 

♦ . “Then the song would come true for you, 
too.” 

He looked as if he were about to say 
something impetuous, but be cheeked himself 
in time. “ I live in hope that it will come true— 
the home to go io, not to leave. About this 
place;—there is ;ki -old house, and it has a bit 
of a history. It is nothing very grand or 
pretentious, but it ,was once upon a time a 
favourite huuting-lydge of Henry VIII., and 
there is a room still called, after Anne Boleyn,, 
where she is said to have slept. There is an 
inscription to Queen Elizabeth too, over the 
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■ entrance, in which tfclev call her a “shining 
star of piety” and other flattering things, so, you 
see, it has a fine flavour of royalty about it. 

“I like an old ho usd, a house with a story,” 
said Di, conscientiously trying, but with very 
poor success, to picture‘Philippa flitting*’about 
in the stately rooms, where the beautiful ,and 
unfortunate young Anno once (juceiied it. 

“Do you know those green Essex kanes7 
There is nothing like them in their own way 
for beauty.” 

She shook her head. 

“ i have never been there.” * 

* 

“Ah! I forgot this was your first visit to 
England. You must go. You should see the 
hedgerows there in June.” 

“ Mamma was born there, but I don’t know, 
where; and an old friend of’ hors who could 
have told me died tin 1 other day.” A little 
shade of sadness crossed her lace. , 

“May I find out?” bo asked gently; “it 
wouldn’t be difficult, and then perhaps* you 
would like to go yourself some day and see 
the place,” 

“I should like to see it, if you could find out.” 

“ I will. I am going to take a run to Essex 
to-morrow, at any rare, to have a look at this 
place, and see if it is all it is said to be. And, 
if it should turn out a success, I was thinking, if 
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Lady Malleson and Miss Mell would consent, you 
would perhaps all take pity on me and give me 
your verdict. It’s a very serious affair choosing 
a house, and there will lh all sorts of alterations 
to make; and a man, you know*, is perfectly 
he![dess in such matter,',.” 

“ 1 don’t know. Belb must decide,” she said 
hurriedly, rising a;.; she spoke. She began to be 
afraid of these proposals for new days to be spent 
together. Either she was less strong than she 
supposed or her doubts more urgent. 

After all, Felix had not said the words he 
meant to sav. This was neither the place nor 
the hour to renew his pleading. Besides, as his 
love grew stronger there was in it more of 
timidity; lie felt less sure of his worthiness, 
h«s hopeful. 

At the best, while Bell’s fingers were touching 
the last chords, lie could but put in a plea for 
further grace. 

“ 1 have never given you Ralph's message,” 
he said. MVhei. 1 come back may I tell you 
about it? It is something that concerns.;me 
very nearly. You will listen to it, won’t you?’’ 

Surely her fancy must have passed away and 
touched t he rim of the truth, for she paused, and 
the slow colour rose and ebbed again in her lace 
before she spoke. 

For a moment he hung as anxiously on her 
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answer as if he had gftren her the message and 
waited her decision. 

She looked up and slid with a smile— 

“ I always listen totwhat. Italph s iys. Yes, 
tell me when you comer back.” 
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CHAPTER Till. 

“ . , l !ivu us leave, I pray, awhile; 

We have .seme secrets to confer about ...” 

l. 

Rkatjkkh of fiction arc well aware that it is 
part of the novelist's mission to create clouds, 
misunderstandings, rifts within the lute ; 
shadows, in short, of one kind or another, in 
which the hero and Heroine are to wander 
apart ami disconsolate, until the sun bursts 
forth and shines on them in the last chapter. • 
'While Ri was being made much of, and feted 
.after the manner of a princess, fate was as 
remorselessly weaving- a net for her feet as if 
she were an important heroine of romance. It 
was a long time, indeed, before she heard the 
message it bad cost Ralph so dear to send, and 
on which Felix built so many hopes. 

While she was heedlessly dreaming away the 
last of many pleasant hours, it is not to be 
supposed that Philippa and her mother were 
enjoying themselves. Tito dismal house at 
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Brompton had sometlling to* do with it, and 
the damaged furniture and broken tea-cups, 
The temper suffers froyi these things, and when 
you add to such small annoyances the mortifying 
knowledge that your* friends have forgotten 
you, or, at least, got on # very Vcell,without you, 
you have good ground to think ill of the world. 

Mrs. Ilenshaw was, of course, well aware of 
Felix Chester’s presence in London, juidjof the 
way in which he spent his d;fys, and at this 
time she took an exceedingly morfy'd view of 
life. She used to hint darkly tlf.it faith fulness 
and constancy were virtues .that no longer 
existed, and that it was her child's fate to be 
as miserable as she herself had been. 

“Miserable!” said Philippa, whose distaste 
took another form; “I think some cheaper, 
word might do. We have had our share" of 
good things as well as others. I don't mean to 
sulk all day because the Baird Browns haven’t 
asked me to their hall.” 

“ That, introduction to the Be Baevs has spoilt 
them.. I always thought Mrs. Baird Brown 
very frivolous.” 

“I’m not good enough for them now. It 
seems to me there are a good many people for 
whom I’m not good enough*! ” 

Mrs. HeOshuw looked at her oddly. 

“I think I’ll call on Miss Ouvrv,” she said. 
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“ She has corao here onc^or twice, and it would 
he duly polite to return her visit. I might take 
her a little drive, the daiy you .go to the dress¬ 
maker’s. *It will be something to do. I am 
sure she would like a liltle drive in the park. 
I dare* say JIrs 4 . hmitji would lend me her 
carriage for the afternoon.” 

“Oh yes. Mrs % Smith has not dropped us. 
The ydlovt chariot is very imposing, and there 
would be ri'ifnf for all the ladies. I dare say 
you could dim! a'corner for Mr. Chester, too, 
since I am not to be of the party.” 

“What sort of a person is this Miss Ful- 
larton ? ” 

“Shed's not a ‘person’ at all; she’s a very 
discriminating young ‘ lady. I think- Mr. 
.Mallcson would like her.” 

“What makes you think of him?” Mrs. 
Henshaw asked with a touch of sharpness. 

“Oh, I don't know.” Philippa opened her 
blue eyes. “ 1 think of him very often. He 
is a sort of conscience to me. I can’t afford to 
keep a conscience lor myself.” 

“ He is very rough and ill-mannered, I think ; 
and after the trouble 1 took to please him! ” 

^ i 

“ That is just it," said Philippa, smiling to 
herself. “ One's conscience is always dreadfully 
uncivil and plain-spoken.” 

“ Well, go and put on your hat, and you can 
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spost my note to Miss Ouvry on your way to 
the Smiths. But don’t stay long, Philippa. 
I desire yon to be polte; but the Sjniths are 
not people I wish y(|u to*be very intimate 
with.” , 

“ I’ll be very judicious,” said th6 young lady 
gravely. “ I’ll hint to* them gently that Pam 
glad; to know them*till the i)e Lac^s call on. 
us. After that, it will be my pushful duty to 
drop them.” 

“ How often must I beg you n<$t to talk like 
that, child! It is such bad taste. Here "are! 
the letters.” 

“Have you been writing to Mrs. St. John? 
Bo you want an introduction to the American 
colony here, mamma ? ” 

“ I’ve been recommending Madame DuvaHo* 
her.” She arranged the scented sheets of 
paper with precise care in her desk as she 
spoke. “ She is an excellent person, and such 
a good cook; and she would take any < one 
on my recommendation, though she is so 
particular.” * 

“I should not have thought Mrs. St. John 
needed advice about Paris.”. 

“You heard her say she was going there 
immediately, and I am’ always glad to assist a 
friend if I can.” 

“ I didn’t know you were so fond of her.” 
vol. im» 48 
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Philippa looked for a moment at her mother^ 
as if she would have asked her a question, but 
Mrs. Henshaw had already began another 
letter. 

“ Go away, child,” she cried; “ you fidget me 
so, standing'there.” f 

And Philippa went, her question unasked. 

It took but a moment to post the notes, but 
the Smiths' could not be treated so cavalierly. 
They were kindly people, and Philippa thought 
that tiny* had been specially created to restore 
her sell-respect. The world has a very en¬ 
gaging air so long as you ride through it at 
your ease, with lovers and friends bending low 
on every side of you; but when you have to 
walk in the dust, and are jostled by the crowd, 
w.yc*: are glad enough of the homage of a Smith, 
and do not insist too rigorously on having the 
full complement of h’s in the soothing things 
he says to yon. 

Philippa was made much of by this good- 
tempered household. The family chariot and 
any number of .horses she might please to 
command .were at her service. The Smith 
young ladies were very amiable. They admired 
Miss Ilenshaw’s beauty and her graceful ways. 
They would have liked* to offer her some of 
their superfluous finery, if that had been at all 
a possible thing to do. They longed to have a 
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Grottier, that lie might immediately fall in love 
with this new and charming friend. 

All this was very pheasant—pleasanter than 
the shabby Brompton drawing-room and her 
mamma’s plaintive monologue. Philippa 
lingered, and was late*in returning to her 
home. She knew in*a moment, when she 
entered the dull, sunless room that something 
had happened. Disaster was in, the'very air. 
Her mother was idle—the letter unfinished. 
There were new signs of dcjeetio'n in her 
attitude, she was huddled in one corner" fit 
the sofa, she looked shaken and cowed. 

Philippa’s mind went hack in a flash to. 
certain winter days in Madrid. 

“ Mamma,” she said, pausing on the threshold, 
“ what is it ? Has any one been asking fo'.u 
for money ? ” Creditors clamorous for their 
due—this was the form of trouble with which 
she was most familiar. 

“He was paid. When I made that sacrifice 
I did not think I should he called on to suffer 
any further humiliation. You. have been cruel 
to me—an unnatural child!” Mrs.»T7ensbaw’s 
voice came muffled and faint from among the 
cushions. 

“ What is it, mammd ? ” She shut the door, 
and went forward, speaking gently. “ I don’t 
understand.’ Who has been troubling you?” 
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mother. “ Tell me about it.** 

“It ip you who should have told me; you 
said it was all at an epd between you. What 
have I done tjiat I should have such an un¬ 
grateful daughter! ” ' She lifted her head and 
made a vague appeal to the furniture. 

“ Do you mean Mr. Ferryman ? ” 

“He has been here.” The mother spoke 
with growing agitation. “ He has been saying 
dreadful ‘ things to me; he says it wasn’t the 
Tn'oaey.” 

“ He was glhd enough to take the money,” 
said Philippa, with a curling lip. 

“ Ho says you gave him a solemn promise that 
you would marry him in a year, when he gave 
• yeu back the letters; and when I told him that 
could not be, he said he would make you tell 
me himself in his presence.” 

“ Make, me ! ” 

“ He says he will never give you up.”« 

“ If I give him up it will come to the same 
.thing, I suppose-? ” 

“You have behaved very badly,” said Mrs. 
Ilenshaw, relapsing into querulous complaint. 
“ You never think how all the suffering falls 
on me. How can I help you if you deceive 
me so ? And you told me it was all at an 
end!” - 
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made the most preposte^pus promises. I wanted 
to get rid of him. I ,would have agreed 
travel to the moon with him m,a year, jnrt to 
purchase five minutes' freedom. K he beGeved 
me, he is not what I take him to ie. 

“It is exceedingly wrong, it is J . 

mate promises that you don t mean' to-keop. 

I thought I had taught you better. . 

Philippa said nothing. Her mother ■ 
moral maims always reduced her to 
Presentlv, touched by I know net what sonow- 
' ful feeling of comradeship -of fellowship in 
shabby d«ds and low aims-she went and 

8t ^PMr i Htttemamm” what a plague I ant.to. 

^Hetifcome again. He makes my life 
wretched. I had such brilliant hopes for you, 
I am afraid of him.” 

«I am not” She lifted her head proudly. 
“ If he comes again I will see him mysc ; . 

«No, no ; yoi* will not. I forbid it. B 
was clutched by the sleeve. .. “ Do you hear me, 
Philippa, I forbid you to see him 

“ Very well, mamma,’ said the g ,r * J* 
u just as you like. We can run away instead. 
“He would follow us,” 
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“He can’t follow us everywhere; the cotton, 
and the beer would suffer. Yes, we may as 
well go. England has pot been so kind to us 
that we need regret leaving it; and discretion 
is perhaps the r better part, since I have no 
champion now to adopt my cause! ” 

“ My poor child! ” Mrs. Henshaw made a 
futile effort to take her daughter’s hand, “ Oh, 
what it n; to suffer from the treachery of a 
friend! ” she'said, with a quick change to senti¬ 
ment. “ ft is just my story—just my own sad 
--ste&y,. repeating itself. I suffer for you and 
with you, my Philippa ! ” 

“But, indeed, 1 am not suffering!” cried 
Philippa gaily. “I am luxuriating in- the 
thought of Paris. Madame Duval must take 
,us .instead of Mrs. St. John. How charmed 
the dear old woman will be to see us! You 
had better write to I)i, and put off the drive 
in the yellow chariot. I'll seek out M. Adolphe, 
the pigeon-breasted, and send him over to 
Engiand. Oh, how much he will like it!” 
she cried, in a mocking voice. 

“How you talk!” said her mother; hut she 
listened, a little consoled. For her, too, Paris 
seemed a city of refuge after England, which 
had not been gracious to her. She was glad 
to go, but she decided in her own mind that 
there was no such haste, no such pressure that 
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the matter of the drive Deed be put off. She 
had already given strict orders that Mr. Ferry¬ 
man was not again tp be admitted, and even 
he would hardly insist, on ^forcing his way to 
her presence. 

She went alone to Kensington ^he next day. 
Di was ready dressed and waiting for her; 
she was almost eager to go. Some unspoken 
compunction filled her heart, whey sSiejthought 
that she had drifted a little apart from Philippa, 
who had been her clearest friend. .She forgot 
the many times she had suffenll in the cjldet.,, 
lady’s company, and only remembered that she 
was Philippa’s mother and her father’s okl 
friend. 

There was no talk 5f Bell's or of madame’s 
sharing the drive, and, indeed, they had not. 
been invited. Madame was guilty of peeping 
behind the drawn blind at the handsome lady 
with the nodding plumes, who lounged among 
the cushions as if to the mrAnier horn. Then 
Pi stepped in beside her, the footman hanged 
the door, and they set off. 

Madame looked with envious admiration * at 
the spectacle; hut Di's heart sunk when Ashe 
found herself alone with her hostess. 

“ Philippa had an .engagement; and, besides, 

I wanted you all to myself,” she said. “I 
wanted to have a little talk with you.” 
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She gave the order to drive to the country. 

“ It will be quieter,” she explained, as they 
went towards Hammersmith. ! 

At first they spoke of indifferent matters; but 
this light skimming over the surface of things 
was but the prelude to graver business. 

“ I wanted to speak to you about Philippa,” 
said Mrs. Hen shaw presently. 

• “ Yes,? ” sqsdd Di, wondering, and a trifle 
anxious. “ She'is well ? ” 

“ She is well in 'health, poor child. She has 


j^suderful spirit.” 

“ I have seen so little of her; but when Bell 
asked her she would not come.” 

“ How could you expect it ? ” Mrs. Henshaw 
spoke with the gentlest* reproach. “ Do you 
.think my child is made of stone; do you think 
she is marble—dead, without feelings ; that she 
can look calmly on while another enjoys all that 
was once hers ? ” 

Di’s heart beat with a sudden alarmed throb* 


bingpbut she would not stoop to say she did 
not understand. 

‘‘No one wished to be unkind to her,” she 
said, faintly. m 

“ Perhaps not; perhaps not.” Mrs. Henshaw 
shook her head gently. “ Bjxt what inconstancy! 
what treachery!” 

“There was no treachery,” said Di, sitting 
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up. She felt that this was unjust, and her sense 
of righteousness gave her strength to speak her 
mind. She, at least, had been true to Philippa. 
“ I think you ought to know everything before 
you say that,” she said bravely. * 

“ I see my child suffering; isn’t that enough 
for me ? I see that the most solemn claims have 
been disregarded, the most^ binding promises 
broken, and you tell me there* Is ^nothing 
treacherous in that! Is it nothifig that her love 
should be wasted, her life blighted ? 

The lady bad worked herself *up into aygry;^ 
pretty indignation, though ii was expressed 
with soft melancholy. > She honestly believed 
that she and her daughter had a claim on the 
wayward young man \Vho was in both minds, 
though his name had not been spoken by either. * 
How else could she have taken money*from 
him ? Was it not because he was so much to 
her already, and one day to be her son that she 
had done it ? But when sin? talked of wasted 
love and a blighted life, Di interrupted? her. 
The words jarred on her; they rang false. She 
had a troubled doubt that il was^not Philippa 
who would suffer, whose life would he desolate. 

“ Suppose he found out’ that he did not care 
for her enough—in that way,” she said , though 
her voice was unsteady. “Are you not—will 
you not think a little of him ? He has a right 
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to choose; he has his own life to think of.” 
Her cheeks were glowing and she hung her 
head. If she was faithless to Philippa it was 
because sire was faithful to something better. 
“ You can’t choose for another; you can’t pass 
on love* at will,” she faltered. 

< S b * 

“ Ah! you think so now. You told me some¬ 
thing very different once. It was you who gave 
me hope.” *. , 

“Yes,” said ‘Pi; “I believed it then. I 
believed it,, till to-day, I think; but I was 
wrong .” 5 

“ He has made you believe that ? ” 

“ lie never spoke of it. ^ How could you think 
that of him*! ” 

“You have been a fftlse friend to my poor 
girl,” cried the mother. “ You, in whom she 
Relieved.” 

“ No,” said Pi, looking bravely at her com¬ 
panion. “ It may not seem so, but I have been 
true to her. I want her to be happy ; but if he 
does not. love her ? ” 

“ You mean that he loves you.” 

* I did not say it! ” cried poor Pi, shocked, 
ashamed, distressed. “ Oh, you cannot think 
that I was pleading for myself! ” 

' “ Ah ! but it is true. You cannot deny it. 
Before he saw you she was everything to him—• 
everything; and now she is despised, slighted, 
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forgotten. And yet you wonder that she does not 
come to see you ! ” 

“ You don’t undei’stand,” said Di, with rising 
agitation. “ It is not as you suppose. I have 
not taken him from her.” 

“ But you cannot deny that yo;i love him.” 

She spoke calmly ^ind with firmness. It was 
no moment to be angry. She had other shafts 
in reserve; she knew that in the end she must 
conquer. No thought of the* pain and shame 
she was inflicting crossed 'her purpose. She 
■was full of courage, for was she*not fighting for 
her child ? 

The girl at her side found no words to 
answer this charge. Her lips refused to speak, 
but her heart cried out in sudden confirmation. 
It was true that she loved him. If she never 
knew it before, at least she knew it now. They 
were crossing Kew Bridge. The placid river 
stealing along in the sunshine reflected here and 
there a patch of sky; the qfiaint houses on the 
bank were half asleep, and in the slumberous 
stillness of the drowsy afternoon she heard but 
the one sound. It was an inarticulate voice, but 
the air seemed clamorous with it. “ You.Jove 
him! ” A thousand echoes seemed to catch it up t 
and to repeat it endlessly—“ You love him L his 

“ Listen,” said Mrs. Hensliaw, settling should 
among the cushions, and lowering the now? p ow 
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she carried. “I will tell you a story, my own 
story. When I was young, a girl like Philippa, 
and as pretty as she is now, they tell me, there 
was some dine I loved.” She paused, giving a 
moment’s bitter and vainly regretful thought to 
that one true emotion of her life. “ He cared for 
me; we were boy and girl together. He would 
have loved me in time,” she went oh hotly, 
almost vehemently; “ and I should have made 
him happy, l>u£ another girl stepped in, 
and took him from' me. That girl was your 
mother ” 

If she had wished to distract her companion s 
thoughts she had succeeded. 

“Mamnfa! ” said Pi. “Oh, she can never 
have known that you cared for him.” Then 
she was suddenly struck by the resemblance of 
the two experiences, and a multitude of hints 
and insinuations, hitherto not understood, rushed 
in upon her mind. 

“ She knew it; and you are doing what she 
did.” - 

“ I am sorry, very sorry if we have hurt you, 
mamma and I,” I)i faltered ; “ but as for papa, 
if it was mamma he loved—don’t you see———?” 
\ “ Your hither! I am not talking of your 
or,” Mrs. Henshaw interrupted quickly. She 
Befoi'Ymt to deal her last stroke, and even now 
ever) tlw. +or ^. wag - n glut, she felt a momentary 
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pang of compunction. It was cruel, perhaps, 
and it was exceeding unpleasant, but she had 
her own child to think of. Then she remembered 
Ralph Malleson’s last words: if he had not 
spared her, whj should she spare this girl ? 
He had ferreted out .her secret; he had pro¬ 
claimed it aloud, laughed and jested about it, 
no doubt; and was she to be more generous than 
he ? She grew hard as she recalled hk look aiid 
his words. 

“ The wrong did, not end there,” she said. 
“ Your mother took him from me, but lie did 
not marry her. That was her punishment. And 
if you succeed better, if you marry Felix Chester, 
you will be punished too. You will be sorry for 
it all your life.” 

“You have no right to say such things Jko 
me,” cried Di, stung at last into indignant anger ; 
“ and I don’t believe it—it is all false.” 

“ But you must believe it; it is true. You 
will repent of it when it is too late; you will 
think of my words then. You will bring your 
husband a stained name, do you hear me ? 
Would you like him to pity you, perhaps to 
despise you? You make me say hard things, 
but how can I help it ? Your father is a dis¬ 
graced man. He took money that was not his 
own—money that was my father’s, and should 
have been mine. Do you understand now, how 
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mueh we have suffered at your hands; how- 
much I have forgiven ? ” 

During all the time in which these hot words 
were poured out on. her, Di had sat in amazed 
and perplexed sijence, her eyes fixed on the 
speaker^ face ;\now she moved her head with a 
little, gesture of pride and disdain, and her 
clasped hands relaxed their hold of each other. 

“ The padre! ” she said; and there was 
supreme amusement in her tone, and in the 
smile with 'which she greeted this preposterous 
fetory. “You expect me to believe a wicked 
story like that—die padre steal money that 
belonged to you ! ” 

“Ali, you may laugh now/' said Mrs. Ilen- 
ahaw, bitterly mortified at this reception of the 
truth. She had expected the girl to be cowed, 
overwhelmed, bowed down with shame, and she 
sat erect with flashing eyes, and a proud disdain 
on her lips. “ Ask others, who will tell you the 
same tale ; you will not laugh then. Ask your 
friend Mr. Malloson ; ask your father himself, 
he will hardly deny it; ask Mrs. Gordon, Mrs. St. 
John, any one you choose, since you refuse to 
belirre my poor words.” 

“ Ask them ? That would be to doubt him 
and to believe you. Do you think, because you 
are disappointed—because you think we have 
hurt you, though we have not—that I shall look 
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on my father as a thief, and my mother—oh, I 
will not speak of her to you! She was good, 
and you—you are cruel and wicked, I will get 
Out here, if you please,” she said, rising and 
stopping the coachman with jyi imperious little 
sign. 

Her voice frightened the older lady-into 
bewildered acquiescence. She was ^ so hot, so 
fierce in her young indignation^ 

“ I don’t think 1 can ever speak to you again. 
You couldn't expect it, after the things you have 
said; but I’ll always love Philippa,” she added, 
with a break in her clear ringing voice. 

Then she waved to the man to go on, and she 
was left alone in the straggling outskirts of 
Hammersmith. There were some small gutter 
children, who set up a shrill shout, and race;** 
a little way after the stately yellow chariot, 
stirring the dust with their bare feet. Deonys 
laughed with them. She felt a strange inclina¬ 
tion to mirth; she walked with a defiant head, 
and looked about her proudly. She felt strong 
enough to walk for a hundred miles, and the hit 
of bare road that divided her fr«m her home 
looked all too short. # 

The blood was leaping # and tingling in her 
veins; her feet felt -winged. She never knew 
how hot the sun was, how still and oppressive 
the air. In this mood and mind she went home; 
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sbe pulled the hell with a steady hand, and ' 
marched upstairs with the hearing of a queen, 
She went straight to her own room, and took off 
her outer dress in haste, yet with orderly touches, 
folding and putting it away. Then at last she 
paused^ while a sudden wild suspicion crossed 
her mind, that there would come a moment when 
she should have to think: till now there had 

f 7 

been something to do. 

She went and stood by the window, looking 
vaguely oht. While she was still held in the 
clutch rtf that dread—the dread that she must 
by-and-by think and remember—the door 
opened, and her cousin came in. 

“Look" here, Di,” she cried, and her voice 
expressed rare pleasure. “ See what came when 
■"you were out. Flowers! country ones, wild 
ones; peep in here.” 

Then, surprised at the other’s silence, she 
glanced up. 

“ What is it! ” she cried in alarm. “ Are 
you ill ? ” 

I)i lifted her hands as if to steady her lips, 
which were trembling; then, in a sudden need 
of comfort, of refuge from her alarm, she put 
her arms round her cousin’s neck. “ Oh, Bell, 

I am so miserable! ” she sobbed. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

“ Now let. it work. Mischief, thou art afoot, 

Take thou what course thou wilt.” 

• 

“Bring me no more reports: lot them all fly!’' 

Madrid is not a pleasant place m July. No 
shutters are close enough to exclude the pitiless 
sun ; one suffers alternately from levered heat 
and a deadly languor hardly more 'endurable;.' 
the day is a long purgatory, from which there 
is no deliverance till darkness conquers the 
light. 

C5 

Mallesou would not follow the universal 
example of flight. He took a dogged pleasure 
in staying on in the arid city, in being now 
burnt up and now chilled, while .his friends 
took refuge in the mountains or by the sea*. 
He said, in answer to every remonstrance, that 
he had work to do. lie clung to this pretence 
of being too busy to spare a moment, even to 
thrust some shirts and a book or two info his 
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portmanteau. W&en he wrote to Di, his notes 
were scribbled with old Anchel grumbling at 
his ear, and announcing the closing hour to be 
perilously near. The one thing that be declared 
to be perfectly .impossible, was his promised 
journey to England. , 

“ 1 must break my promise for once,” he 
wrote. “ J can't get away. See what it is to 
be a toiler! v 

Di. read ..these letters with a sigh, and yet 
with a certain pride in Ralph’s importance. 
She behoved in all good faith that journalism 
would collapse without his strong support; that 
the great daily for which he toiled would 
become so much waste paper, should he desert 
it. He made a brave effort to have an equal 
Jaitlvin the value of bis labours ; to assure him¬ 
self that England was waiting for his words of 
wisdom. The cucoiithb. s scribendi had seized 
him, and lie worked unremittingly, but it would 
not always do. There were times when his 
pen dropped from, his fingers, when he was 
fpreed to think, jvvhen forgetfulness would not 
come at will—when he was conscious of a fierce, 
almost aii overmastering longing for one glimpse 
of a sweet face far away. 

At these times he could hardly restrain him- 
self from rushing out and buying a ticket for 
London—then he remembered Felix, and sat 
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down again, pulling his papers towards him 
and dipping his pen grimly in the ink. Was 
he to travel all these miles only to listen to the 
hoy’s outpourings, to share his hopes and fears 
—-perhaps to witness his success ? The thought 
was not to he endured. • The letters that were 
brought to him made epochs in his barren life. 
Di wrote regularly; honest* little epistles, in. 
which she told him everythi 11 g 4 vt;Vy Ikmikly— 
what she had seen, what she had done. Bell's 
opinions and maxims were largely quoted, some¬ 
times in all reverence and faith, now and- again 
with a spice of fun. Pie thought when he came 
to such passages that he could hear her merry 
laugh; and he looked up startled, to be met by 
the dull, blank indifference of his shabby fur¬ 
niture. 

By-and-by Felix’s name began to appear in 
these chronicles. It came in sparingly, and 
yet the written sheets seemed to he full of him. 
The phrases were artless and candid as ever; 
but to bis jealous scrutiny there was a new 
tenderness, a new reticence in .the very wording 
of the most commonplace item of* news con¬ 
cerning him. 

All this time he was waiting for her con¬ 
fession. He knew that if there were any to 
make it would he made to him, and that Felix 
would flood him with extravagant outpourings 
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of joy. He awaited this ordeal grimly; he 
told himself he was.ready to face it. After it 
he promised himself a holiday, and a long one; 
he might even bring himself to go to England 
by-and-by, and congratulate these young people, 
who would count on bis sympathy. But first 
they must claim it, and as yet no bold and 
„triumphant announcement had come in Felix’s 
scrawling, school-boy hand. 

In the midst of all this absorbing toil he had 
preserved the one good habit of going out 
nightly for bis supper. He bad had thoughts, 
indeed, of renouncing this meal, or of making 
Anchel fetch it for him, hut the latter plan 
had drawbacks. He could be deaf to the old 

o 

serving man's muttered remonstrances, but he 
•could not quicken his hobbling gait, or eat the 
tepid messes that at last reached him; and, after 
a little irial of abstinence, lie gave in, like a 
wise man, and listened to the appeal of his 
appetite. 

It was on one of his journeys to the cafe he 
frequented that lie met Mrs. St. John, a late 
lingerer in the summer city. Th'e American 
lady had no strong, hold on his likings, and he 
was about to sneak past her, but she was deter¬ 
mined not to be ignored.- 

She sailed down on him, barring his path; 
her maid lingered discreetly behind. 
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“ Hot, isn’t it?” he remarked, with great 
originality, hoping to be let off with a bow and 
a stnile, but a hand was put out to detain him. 

“ Were you going to pass me ? ” she, ex¬ 
claimed. “ Now, I call that, real moan of you ; 
and Madrid as deserted as a ’grave-yard. ' Why 
haven’t you been to see me ? ” 

“I’ve been busy,” he answered, .wondering^ 
how soon it would be possibly .to make his 
escape. 

“ Oh, don’t tell me ! ” She tossed her .pretty 
head. “That’s wliat Mr. St. John says. I 
believe it’s all an excuse. I £uess you found 
time to go and see Mrs. Gordon.” 

“ I’ve been nowhere, l assure you.” 

“Well, I’m not going to wait for Mr. St. 
John any longer. 1 declare I’ve wasted the." 
whole summer waiting for him. I’m going off 
to-morrow. The major’s going to take care of 
me. I guess it will be cooler in Paris, anyway.” 

Malieson murmured something to the effect 
that the major was greatly honoured. 

“ He’s better than nobody..” said the fran.k 
little lady.' “Anyway, he’s a man; hut I’m 
about worn out looking after him. I’ve beeli 
round to his place to see th^t he’s packed up.” 

“ Ah, he is fortunate,” said .Malieson, sup¬ 
posing some reply was expected ot him. 

“ He’s such an old gossip; he’s more like 
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a woman. He’s %b taken up with this story, 
you can’t think; I dare say he’s gone to your 
place to talk it over with you.” 

“ ¥ery likely,” said Ralph, mentally resolving 
to extend his walk. He had no clue to the 
story hinted ftt, nor had he any desire to possess 
one. The words, indeed, hardly entered his 
brain at all. 

“Well, yon' do take it coolly ! ” 

“Do I?” he said, smiling vacantly. “I 
thought r did my share of grumbling at the 
heat.” - 

“ I don’t believe you're listening. I think 
you might have told me ! ” cried his companion, 
suddenly remembering to feel aggrieved. “ I’ve 
been so dull, too! ” 

> She stood there before him in her elegant 
summer flounces, effectually barring his path, 
and now she was pouting and shooting at him 
glances of lively reproach. . 

He wondered what it was all about. 

“ You knew 1 was dying for some news. It’s 
a,real queer story.” 

“No doubt,” said Mnlleson desperately, 
floundering deeper and deeper into difficulties. 

“ Well, you ought to know. It was real sly 
of her to come here and make such friend® With 
us all, and to keep so quiet. I guess she was 
no better than the rest of us, though she was 
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so strict with that girl of lers. Mr. St. John 
sajs he knew it all along, but that's non¬ 
sense. It’s just that he likes to think he knows 
more than others. I’ve noticed tlfat in men; 
they like to he masters in everything.” 

“We strive to keep,up <1 poo/ semblance of 
authority,” said Malleson, with a dismal attempt 
at liveliness. “ So you are goingofT to-morrow ? 

Then I must wish you-” 

“I declare,” she said pensively,.interrupting 
his farewell, “I don’t know what’Laura will 
say to me for letting that man come to.our’Lall. 
She’s so strict; she’s got. sufch notions; she’s 
what I call a perfect Puritan.” 

“ You are going to Paris, you kntnv, so she 
won’t be able to scolil you,” he answered at 
random. “ Good-bye, and much happiness.” /• 
He was congratulating himself on his escape 
when he heard little pattering steps behind 
him, and a shrill clear voice calling him by his 
name. 

“ Mr. Malleson,” said the lady, breathless and 
hot,‘“I declare I’m half dead with runnings I 
wanted to say to you that I’m downright sorry 
for that poor little girl—your friend, you know. 
It wasn’t her fault, I guess; and I do think it 
was mean to write about her as she did. She's 
done nothing to make folks despise her. You 
tell her that I’ll stick by her whatever they 
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may say. I can rrtike the men behave well to 
her,' anyway. They’ve all got to obey me ”— 
she threw up her head, and looked at him with 
a laugh—“’and when you have the men on 
your side you're aJl right, you know.” 

This* time if* was ‘the .lady who fled, and the 
gentleman who stood rooted to the spot staring 
blankly ai'tgr her. 

What did fhi| vulgar, horrible little person 
mean? All. his insular prejudices rose up in 
arms against her foolishness—her too great 
lranlcnes£ ; and when a dim suspicion entered 
his mind that it Vas 1 >1 whom she meant to 
patronize and defend, the blood pulsed in angry 
leaps through his veins ; and mouthed in dull 
red to his brow. It was well for her that she 
had fle^l. His little Hi, in need of her protec¬ 
tion, her pleading! He laughed at the very 
thought. His amazement, and indignation so 
filled lus mind, that lie forgot altogether the 
scraps of intelligence that had readied him 
through Mrs. St. .John’s talk; lie only knew 
thyt in some unkind fashion rumour had been 
busy with I)i*s name, and that was enough for 
him. * 

m 

He entered the cafe*, and almost mechanically 
gave his order, thinking with even a touch of 
amusement of the audacity of the lady’s speech. 
He had no sooner taken liis seat at one of the 
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little marble-topped tables, $ban a man crossed 
to him from the other side of the room, bring¬ 
ing his wine-glass and newspaper with him. 

Malleson had hardly inure than' a nodding 
acquaintance with this new-comer, but in the 
dearth and emptiness of the,* city the few 
lingerers were glad to draw together; and Mr. 
Ponsonby paid himself the .poor compliment of 
dreading to he alone. 

“Queer story this, of Ouvrv,” Ijo remarked, 
after they had discussed the weather tied matters 
political. 

“I’ve heard nothing,’'' said Malleson curtlv. 
So then it was Pi’s lather they were talking 
of? His hrow darkened; he looked*very for¬ 
bidding. 

“No? You’ve been shutting yourself up* 
eh? These things get about so soon*-'-1 thought 
you must have heard.” 

“ I have been busy,” said Malleson shortly. 
“Nobody was obliging enough to come and tell 
me. You are my first informant.” 

“Well,” said Mr. Ponsonby, pulling his grey 
whiskers, not ill pleased at this distinction, “ I 
always thought he was rather shady myself. 
I’ve put it to Mrs. Ponsonby more than once 
like this : “ Here is Ouvry, by his own showing, 
the longest here of any of us, if you except the 
major. It’s a goodish hit of a man’s life that, 
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and yet you never Hiear of his running over to 
England. It’s odd that a man shouldn’t care to 
pay a visif now and again to his owji country. 
It makes yo'u think,.you know, that it’s because 
he daren’t. That’s what I’ve said to my wife 
more than' ones.” 

“ you’ve been here yourself a good while,” 
said Malleson rather brutally. 

“I go to Ehg^md every year or two. I pre¬ 
sume you dyn’t mean to hint that T require to 
keep on this side of the (Channel,” said the little 
man‘showing sohio natural irritation. 

“(Vrtainlv not,* said Malleson coldly. 

“ We are going again—in a fortnight,” fumed 
the other. “We are going to visit Mrs. 
Ponsonby’s relations in iforsetshire; and, I must 
«ay it\—ah, well, it's unpleasant-” 

“1 inie,'W no offence,” said Ralph, rising 
and pushing hack his chair—he left his supper 
untasted; “ but at the same time can't you 
suppose that a man may have some other motive 
rather than the worst for not desiring to revisit 

his own country ? She has been a hard enough 

• *’ • „ ^ 
stepmother to some of us,” he added bitterly. 

lladurncd away as he spoke and, nodding a 
good-night, left the cafe. 

Mr. Ponsonby stared after him wrathfully. 
He had been snubbed, and balked at the same 
time of a good story; and it was not in human 
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nature to pardon the siig'l^c. He used, hence¬ 
forward, to shake his head and hint darkly that 
Malleson’s views were peculiar. You could not 
stir him from his indifference by thef worst news ; 
there -was something quite immoral about his 
laxity. That was wljat fame .of livihg in a 
foreign land without the saving influence of a 
periodical visit to England., 

Ralph had heard too much .for Jo’s peace. 
That people’s tongues should be set a-wagging 
about Di’s father was enough. Ue*did not care 
to learn the particulars of the long-hiddnt deed 
that had been disinterred, raid was now being 
discussed with so much candour by bis friends. 
He was thinking chiefly of the little girl in 
England, with a thankful heart that she was so 
far away—so far beyond reach of the pain he 
was suffering on her account. 

This was, then, the news Mrs. Sf. John was so 
anxious to share with him. “ Trust a woman 
to take care of your reputation,” he said to 
himself, with half whimsical scorn. “ She will 
sacrifice it for the sake of five minutes’ amuse- 
iuent.” There was, indeed, something pagan in 

her frank seizure of this relief to her dullness; 

• 

it might be his turn next to enliven the lady’s 
.idle hours. Ponsonby was little better than air 
old woman in his love of gossip ; he would un¬ 
hesitatingly offer up his dearest friend for the 
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chance of a story tlifyt told well. In the dearth 
and dullness of the city a hint of a mystery was 
jib good as I windfall. No douht this fine breath 
of scandal had already penetrated to every 
corner of the Barrio Salamanca, where the Eng¬ 
lish coloiiv had.established itself. It would not 
be the fault of these babblers if it failed to follow 
those who had gone to the mountains and the sea. 

' It did not strike him vet to wonder how this 
rumour had arisen, how it had been raised out 
of the grave* where it had slept so long and so 
peacefully; it wits there facing him, that was 
enough. Nor did die disbelieve it; he knew it 
was true. 

He went out and walked aimlessly towards 
the Puerta del Sol, rememliering to avoid his 
own street, where the major was no douht lying 
in wait tec him with another version of the 
story. After the hermit-like life he had been 
living so long, it was strange to him to mingle 
again with the crowd which thronged the streets 
now that the hottest hours were over. He 
seemed to have been suddenly thrust into a new 
world ; lie bad not had time to collect or arrange 
his thoughts, which passed aimlessly from Di’s 
father to Hi herself safe in England. He re¬ 
membered his talk with Mrs. Gordon. Here, 
then, was the •clue which he had declared he 
would have followed ruthlessly to the end. Now 
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that it was in his hands Jie felt no desire to 
know more. He was neither contemptuous, nor 
angry, nor pitiful. It appeared to Kim as if lie 
had known from the very, first thfit there was 
an underside to his friend’s pleasantness, and 
the revelation did not come orj. him with any 
sharp surprise; it lijirdly as yet touched, him. 
He was chiefly Lent on. rcmemhering with 
pleasure how far off England wm ; what a wide 
sea rolled between; and how slow even the 
ugliest gossip would he in reaching*that distant 
shore. 

While busy thus with his«ponderings, he had 
unconsciously turned into the Oalle Preciados. 
This street was quieter than those he had left, 
for most of the holiday-makers had already 

reached the Prado, to which the music was 

' . • 

calling them. He had not prur-jrded many 
steps when he saw the man he most wished to 
avoid advancing to meet him. There was pride 
in the major’s hearing, anti a great disdain in 
the carriage of his head, lkdph looked about 
him for a means of escape from this irate military 
man ; the one thing he could «not do was to 
stand and listen. He was about to dive.intis an 
open doorway when he felt a touch upon his 
shoulder. 

“ I was coming to you,” said- Mr. Ouvry, in 
his softest tone; he passed his hand through 
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Malleson’s arm. “ % Were you going to my 
rooms ? Ab, there is the major,” he said, before 
Ralph could reply. He withdrew his hand, and 
held it out t6 the ne.w-comer. “ A hot night,” 
he said pleasantly. “ I hear you are going off 
to-morrow.” ♦. * . 

Major Gibbs paused in %mt of them.. It was 
a great moment for, him. His cheeks were a 
dull red his* eyes glared under his bushy 
brows. He ignored the outstretched hand; his 
voice was wfathful, but he spoke with dignity. 

“ Sir,” ,he sail], “ I'll thank you not to 
address me again till you have cleared yourself 
of the scandalous rumours that have arisen 
about you.* I am a gentlemen, sir, and used to 
the company of gentlemen. I decline, sir, to 
h:\ve anything to do with you till you have 
cleared yourself. I’m not a Puritan, God 
knows, but I'm a man of honour, and there are 
some things I can’t stomach. ’ 

Malleson forebore in pity to glance at his 
companion, while the major spoke; but he was 
startled next moment to hear Mr. Ouvry’s voice, 
clear and soft as ever, perhaps even slightly 
amused. 

“ Come, major,” he said, “ this is hardly a 
way to treat an old friend and school-fellow. 
You take for granted I am guilty, and yon 
don’t even tell me of what offence I am accused.” 
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“Don’t call yourself a ftjend of mine, sir!” 
interrupted the angry soldier, garnishing his 
talk with expressions that need not be recorded. 
“ Clear yourself, first! ” 

“ Come, come, major,” said Mr. Ouvry,' still 
bland and good-humoured, 'but \pith a spark of 
fire in his cold eye. “.Tie a little more guarded.” 

But the wrathful major wpuld not listen. He 
was purple with anger, his dignity had vanished. 
“Don’t address me, sir,” he cried, “Stick to 
your own friends ”—he glanced scornfully at 
Malleson—“ they are not so particular, it would 
seem.” 

He walked down the street, the embodiment of 
outraged, indignant virtue. Mr. Outry looked 
after him with a thin smile curling his well- 
cut lips. Then he turned to Kalph with # a 
shrug. 

“ He was always hasty. What was it they 
used to call him at school ? Flarebob Gibbs! A 
good name, eh ? Come up to my rooms; I 
wanted to have a talk with you. I’m going off 
to-morrow, too. The heat has conquered even 
me this year.” 

He spoke so easily that Malleson was rendered 
dumb out of sheer surprise, and followed him 
without a protest. He had not failed to notice 
the major’s sneers. He was taken for the friend 
of this man, about whom evil things were spoken ; 
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he had identified lymself with him—with Di’s 
father. 

When they got upstairs his host produced 
wine and cigars, and flung himself into the easy 
chair. 

“ Won’t you.come- witty me ? ” he said. • “ I’ve 
hoard of some new ground down in the south¬ 
east, where you c;yi live snugly and cheaply, 
you know—always a great matter that, for a 
poor man like me. It hasn’t got into the guide¬ 
books yet. • Blackburn told me of it; he's keep¬ 
ing ft a # secret*in ease the place should get 
talked of and the prices be raised. A find like 
that is as good as a treasure.’’ 

Malle,sou had pushed aside his unfilled glass. 
He stood up and leaned against the mantel¬ 
piece; he felt as if he were in a dream, and his 
voice souIiA“d odd and harsh to himself when at 
last he spoke. 

“What is that they are saying about you ? ” 
he asked abruptly. 1 

Mr. Ouvry shrugged his shoulders once 
more. 

“ How can 1 tell you ? ’’ he said, almost as if 
he found the question amusing. “They will 
say anything.” 

'“Is it true?” said Majleson again, hardly 
knowing why he asked the question. He knew 
it was true. 
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“I suppose most of us ha^e committed a few 
peccadilloes in our day,” said the other,* with an 
air of answering patiently. “ You can always 
find something to rake up against a tnan if you 
go far enough hack, and you may trust the 
women to worm out yyur secret^ if you have 
any.” * 

“ Does Di know of this ? " Malleson demanded 
suddenly, as a new fear crossed his mind, lie 
was not for a moment deceived f>y this easy pro¬ 
testation of innocence—of being no Worse than 
another—and he took no pains tef hide his scorn. 

“ Di knows nothing to mv discredit,” said her 
father quietly, and for the first time with, per¬ 
haps, a touch of shame. “ She is a good child. 
She loves me.” 

“ She would not be so base as to tell her,” 
said Ralph, unconsciously doing hie: flunking 
aloud. 

Mr. Ouvry looked at him sharply, but the 
next moment he spoke lightly* 

u My dear fellow,” lie said, “I think you are 
all using me very badly. I speak to you as one 
man of the world to anolher-—i:# it fair to 
gather lip all a man's youthful sins, and toJiurl 
them at him when he has had time to forget 
them? I grant you Lcommitted follies enough 
in my day ; as for money 1 never understood 
anything about it —I never had enough of it. I 
vol. in. 50 
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don’t pretend to bo nicer than others; I dare 
say I have been worse than many—less virtuous, 
perhaps, than our friend the major—but I ask 
youagain, is it fair'to judge and condemn me oh. 
the mere word of a spiteful woman—a disap¬ 
pointed womaia, I may say ? ” t He smiled to him¬ 
self. “ You know the ladies are always given 
'to -exaggeration.” , 

“ 1 don’t W,an ( t to know any of your secrets,” 
said Ralph, using the fewest possible words. 
“ If it is aquestiou of money, I have some that I 
don*t want.” 1 

The older man* looked at him with mild sur¬ 
prise. He honestly failed to understand him; 
he also hbnestly believed that he was being very 
badly used. 

. “Aye you proposing to lend it to me?” he 
asked. ^ My dear fellow, it’s hardly a safe 
thing to do. With the best will in the world to 
remember, I might forget to return it.” , 

“ 1 am thinking only of your daughter,” said 
Malleson haughtily. “ Understand that nothing 
but tire wish to saye her pain would induce me 
to meddle id your affairs.” 

' “f)i is a good ch,ild,” said her father softly; 
‘.‘and my dear boy, c as to my affairs,’you know 
as much of them as I do. The lady makes a 
claim on me, it would seem. I gather that, is 
what they are talking about. She may be 
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right; I don’t deny it; and yon come and offer 
me money to meet it. That I can understand; 
so far it seems plain enough to me.” 

“Let me know how muck*you want.” 

Malleson looked steadily at Di’s empty chair, 
and at her work-basket with the bit of work 
hanging out of it. He felt if he took his 6yes 
from these reminders of her that his scorn would, 
leap out and wither his companion? 

“Thank you,” said Mr. jOuvrypleasantly. 
“As I said just now, I never had enough money. 
It is always acceptable; and, as you hint, it is as 
well to settle the most absurd demands, if it were 
only to silence the chatter of the ladies. Then 
you won’t come south with me ?” 

“ No,” said Malleson curtly, lifting hia cap 
and turning away without so much as3. good¬ 
night. 

He walked quickly through the city. When 
he got out beyond the streets into the open 
country on which the stars looked down, he 
paused. He had been walking at a furious 
pace; and the man he had. left behind was 
smoking quietly and at his ease, ’lie had no 
superfluous sensibility; he.had not imagination 
enough to feel uncomfortable. 

“ Oh, Hi,” said Ralph, with a groan, “ what 
hard things I have to do for you ! ” 

He had gone further than he thought. He 
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had reached that high north suburb, where the 
houses are lonely and few. In one of them he 
saw a light twinkling feebly; it was very high 
up, and it came from the little room where Miss 
Piper sat solitary among the relics of the past. 
He looked at* it, and a great wish seized him 
to go and spend an hour .with the little spinster, 
and to talk to her .of Di. 

He remertb^red how the girl loved this 
foolish, feeble little woman, and how she, in 
her turn, clung to and almost worshipped Di. 
He wanted to'hear her gentle prattle of how 
she missed her * her hourly wonders of what 
she was doing in the groat, wicked world; 
her sighs and hopes that she would come back 
to them soon. 

. He wanted to get rid of the sick distaste of 
life that 'oppressed him, to recover the old 
saving belief in human goodness, to forget all 
he had just seen and heard. 
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CHAPTER X. 

• 

Cel. “ But is all this for your father ? ” • 

Mob. “ No; some of it is fur my father’s child. O, how 
full of briars is this working-day wvrld! 

When Di put her arms round lnfr cousin’s neck, 
she could hardly tell what impulse led her to 
ease her mind of its burden, but in ten minutes 
everything had been told. * 

She could not have‘confided her troulde to 
Madame Lavoisier, who appeared to be a much 
more sympathetic person, nor y**t to Lady 
Malleson. Perhaps it was Bell’s groat reputa¬ 
tion for common-sense that made her seem a 
refuge from the wild doubts that were assailing 
her. Beil, with her clear, cold way of looking 
at things, would soon dissipate fears that were 
no doubt imaginary. 

But Bell was strangely # and dreadfully eilent. 

She had learnt something else, something 
more than she was .meant to know, and this 
revelation that came to her in faltering words 
and pauses of silence, seemed to her more 
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disastrous tlian "the unmasking of her uncle. 
But for Di’s pain, she would almost have taken 
a kind of righteous pleasure in the poetic justice 
that was bt*ing dealt out to him; even the best 
of us rejoice when “Tartuffe is found out. But 
with Di’s tragic, woe-begone young face con¬ 
fronting her, Miss Bell remembered to be 
merciful. 

“ Of course it is not true,” Di said, first 
defiantly; and thcn ? when her cousin did not 
at once reply, she said again, “ Of course it 
isn’t,” but this time falteringly. 

. “ Some of it kn’t true,” Bell spoke at last, 
dropping her eyes ; “ I’m very sure of that. 
And it was all so long ago-” 

“Then that was why'you pitied me!” said 
. Di, feeling as if the last wave of bitterness had 
passed o>er .her. 

“Did I show it you? I only meant to be 
kind.” Bell spoke humbly. She was sorry, 
yet she felt it was'a case for bracing treatment. 
“ There is no good to be gained by magnifying 
matters,” she went on, taking courage. “I 
can’t have you making yourself ill and miser¬ 
able about this. You must rouse yourself, and 
not brood over it. if my uncle was—unfor¬ 
tunate ” (it cost her a struggle with conscience 
to use this word), “ that’ is all past ages ago. 
We can’t tell anything of the circumstances, 
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and we have no business to judge. There is 
far too much ignorant fault-finding in the 
world,” she said, feeling that her defence was 
very weak, and taking refuge in-sent/mtiomnesB, 

Di smiled faintly. It was so easy to tell her 
hot to worry; and as for judging,. Bell’s opinion 
had not been hard to read. 

“ If you would leave me alone for a little— 
just an hour or so—I’ll come do wit at dinner* 
time,” she said in her sick ntisery at finding 
herself uncontradicted. • '. 

“You had much better go ty bed,” said.Bell 
decidedly, removing the qui[t and smoothing 
the sheet. “ You would not care to see any 
one to-day.” 

“No one will come,’’.said Pi quickly, meaning 
that one person would not come, and thinking 
she, too, with a thankful heart, that Essex was 
beyond the reach of immediate news. 

“No, very likely not; but you will rest 
better. I will bring you up»some dinner.” 

“I don’t want any dinner.” 

“That’s all nonsense. You will eat what 
I bring you.” ■ # 

Di submitted unresistingly, and let herself be 
tucked up carefully. Bdl darkened the room, 
and went away with a parting admonition that 
she was to go to sleep and not to think, leaving 
hef at last to merciful silence. 
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Miss Fullarton’s, movements that afternoon 
were very mysterious. She denied herself to 
visitors, and went about-the house with a great 
appearance e>f business. 

Madame, from the depths of her easy-chair, 
followed her -wistfully .with her looks. She 
had .a letter in her pocket, and she was burning 
to disclose its contents, but Bell's mood was 
hot propitious^ Madame’s offers to go and sit 
with the little cousin, who was supposed to 
have a headache, were declined. 

“You had better leave her alone," said Bell, 
with ominous grsevity, going on with her task 
of collecting the little bits of personal property 
scattered about the room, f sudden rage for 
tidiness seemed to have seized he,. 

- “ Backing already! ” said madame at last, as 

a suspicion of the truth flashed on her. 

Then Bell came and stood near her by the 
window. Her arms were full of neat little 
parcels. 

“ You will drop them. Much better let 
Morris do that, my child." 

“ Morris h:is more than she ean do already. 
We must go away." 

“ In a week—yes.” Madame bowed to the 
necessity with a sigh. “But is it needful to 

make one’s self uncomfortable eight days too 

? »* 

■ 
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“ But we can’t wait a we^k. We must go at 
once- -to-morrow.” 

She laid down her -burden carefully on the 
tiger-skin at inadame’s feet, and ^clasped her 
hands. 

“I wanted to tell you,”- she ^aid solemnly; 
“ but you mustn’t contradict me. I am quite 
suie 1 am right. Something has happened, 
and we must go awav at once-—before- 

“Before t!i-'young man can return from the 
country ? ” 

Madame smiled at the youfjg girl’s caTnest- 
face, iu-d s>i the length of hem upper bp. This 
off-hand way of sealing what she supposed 
might be a lover’s difference amused ker. 

• £ How did you find 'out, ? ” Hell demanded. 

Madame was charmed with this tribute to her 
acuteness. 

“I have l.vo eyes in my head,” she said. 
“ He has displeased her, and you are. going to 
punish him by carrying her off, eh?” 

“No, not that; but she must never see him 
again. Tie is a very nice young man ; but she 
will soon forget him. 1 have uot»mnde up iny 
mind that she cares for him at all.” 

“ Perhaps it one were to wait and see,” 
madarne hinted softly. She did not like to 
be deprived in this summary manner of a 
romantic interest that gave a flavour to life. 
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“That is just what we must not do,” Bell 
rejoined, in her dogmatic way. “ She must 
never he tempted. She could not marry him ; 
she must never marry any one at all. She 
will come to see it herself by-and-by.” 

“ Shelias been giving f her a little history of 
the father,” madaine immediately said to herself, 
marvelling at the .slender stock of tact with 
which some people are endowed ; but aloud she 
only remarked— 

“We caif’t forbi(T him to visit Scotland.” 

“ T know. Of course he would follow us, 
and that is why we must not go there.” She 
spoke with great firmness. She had made the 
heroic resolve to abandon her native country 
for the. sake of Di, who Vas to be healed and 
cured by a season of foreign travel. 

Madaiiie ppt her hand into her pocket and 
felt tlie letter there. 

“ The best place to distract one’s self-” 

she was beginning lightly, but Bell interrupted 
her sternly. 

“ No, not Paris. How could you be so un¬ 
feeling ! A g*eat staring, noisy place like that! ” 
. “ There is so much to see; and in these cases 
one must throw one’s self into gaieties. There 
must not be time to thin]*. Ah! my child, I 
have had so much experience.” 

Bell shook her head. 
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“ You don’t understand, # Di. She would not 
like it. What we want is a quiet place, away 
from everybody here.- Do you remember that 
little village near the*Rhine, that you admired 
so much ? ” 

“ I remember the sauer ktaut and the sausages 
and the hardness of.tjhe beds. Oh yes, I re¬ 
member it.” She gave a little shudder. 

“ It was very nice. You said yourself it was 
delightfully rural. And you learned so much 
German, talking with that old colotlel or major 
with the wig.” 

“ He was explaining the German attitude in 
the war,” madame protested faintly. “Of course 
he could not convince me ; but it is only fair 
to listen to both sides. v 

“ Oh, quite fair. Perhaps he will be there 
again to drink the waters, and y.ou can finish 
the argument. Besides, if you are very nice 
indeed,” she added, with something almost 
approaching a caress, “I’ll’think about Paris 
in the autumn or winter, or perhaps next 
spring.” 

“ What a pity there is rio't to l* a wedding.” 
Madame spoke plaintively, hardly consoled by 
this dim and uncertain * prospect. “Think of 
the trousseau! * Wp might have gone there 
now about the clothes.” 

“ You must not dream of such a thing.” 
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Bell grew solemn ,again. “ Di must never 
marry. I always told you so.” 

“ Why did you encourage him, then ? ” 

“ I didn’t ♦encourage him,” said Bell indig¬ 
nantly. “ Am I to suppose that every man 
who comes to 'Jthe houses is going to fall in 
love .with one of us, and .to shut the door on 
him to sav<j ourselves from the danger? I 
didn’t think you were so silly ! ” 

“ Oh, I am.very foolish,” said madame, laugh¬ 
ing softly. “ I have heard of young people 
having hearts.” 

“ Nonsense! ” said Bell sharply. “ Di may 
have as much heart as she likes, but not for 
that sort of thing. And T don’t think it is such 
a very miserable fate.” She lifted up her head. 
“For my part, I think it is better to leave the 
experiment atone.” 

“ He will marry the other one. She will not 
refuse him.” 

t' 

“ Oh, very likely.” Bell pressed her lips 
together. “ Men are like that. If they can’t 
get one, another will do.” 

“ She will do very well. She is very pretty.” 
- •“ I don’t think she nice.” 

“Ah, she is English, poor thing,” said 
madame, without a suspicion of a smile. 

Bell looked at her sharply . Then she stooped 
to pick up her parcels. 
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“We axe wasting time,” ^be said, “ and there 
is so much to do. You must help me.” 

“ And the servants, have you considered 
their objections ? ” 

“I don’t make my arrangements to suit 
them,” said the young mistress of tile house 
firmly. .. . 

“ It is the age of obedient mistresses,” mur¬ 
mured raadame. “ I hope you.liave nreoare’d 
Morris’s mind.” 

“ I told her first,” Bell acknowledged re¬ 
luctantly. “ She will go with us.” 

“Then there is nothing more to be said. If 
Morris consents, I am dumb.” 

“And you will not tell any ono whore we 
are going? It is fof I)i. You must see that 
it is best for ber ; you know T am only think¬ 
ing of saving ber pain,” she sail], with a touch 
of entreaty in her tone. 

“My child, we will fly,” said madame, rising 
gracefully. “I seal my lips; it, is a profound 
secret. But be will follow us,” she said to 
herself. “If be is the young man I take him 
to be, we shall see him before so very long.”* 

Where was the robust commnn-seii.se with 
which Miss Bell’s friends were so eager to credit 
her? They had a good many faults to find in 
her. They discovered her to be cold and 
undemonstrative, full of “notions,” absurdly 
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proud of her nationality; but these defects were- 
always balanced in this mental summing up by 
her undue share of sound 'practical judgment. 

u She’s so sensible^” -cried the critics. But if 
she was indeed the wise young woman they 
took her to be, would .she so steadily have 
counselled her cousin to.fly? Would she not 
have hesitated a moment before she condemned 
two innocent yjyung people to a perfectly useless 
and unnecessary sacrifice ? Was it wise, oh 
calm and fiam-eing Miss Bell, to despoil two 
lives for the sake of a phantom—an old shadow 
of wrong and shame ? Was life to be discrowned 
and love denied because one gentleman had 
strayed from the right path in the days of his 
hot youth ? Was it not said of old, that there 
comes a moment when loyalty to father and to 
mother must cease ? 

Some such vague thought was passing 
through Di’s mind, though she did not give it 
expression. She was leaning back among the 
pillows, and there was a great shadow of trouble 
on her young lace. 

Bell had seated herself on the edge of the bed, 
and was saying, in that, calm,' passionless voice 
of hers, that they might as well go away to¬ 
morrow; and why not abroad? She tried to 
remark easily that it would be a pleasant change, 
but the words stuck in her throat. 
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% “ I am sure you must see. that it is best,” she 
said lamely. 

Di knew very well what was meant. The 
existence of such a person as Felis Chester had 
not been even remotely hinted at, but each girl 
was well aware of what ‘was .passing* in the 
other’s mind. They were to steal out of England 
secretly, before the young njan cou[d come back 
triumphant and successful, to tr ©jible. them with 
his appeals and his protests. 

“ I suppose you are riglit,” Di said quietly. 
She had thought of it all to w&arincsQ, and now 
she could think no more. She yielded to Bell’s 
stronger will and stifled her own lingering 
doubts. It was only a little while ago that she 
had wondered whether loyalty to Philippa 
demanded any further sacrifice, and now she 
must go away without seeing .Felix again, 
without hearing the message from Italph that 
was to decide so much. 

“ Oh, padre,” she said softly under her breath. 
She did not want to go to him, not yet*, not 
till she could forget a little. 

“ I dare say Germany will he fery nice,” she 
said, with a pitiful pretence at cheerfulness; 
“ but you wanted to go to Scotland.” 

“ Yes, but we can go another time—later. 
You will stay with me always, now, Di. You 
will learn to love Scotland, too.” 
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Di said nothing, Jbut she knew that the time 
would come when she should return home and 
take up the old life—only not quite yet. 

“ I’ll get tup and *pack,” she said, sliding off 
the bed in spite of Bell’s remonstrances. 

That'young ^omah toqk a stern view of duty, 
but “there was remorse .ajid relenting in her 
heart. It tqok the *shape of gruel and negus, of 
oppressive, attentions and offers of help, till Di 
was fain to resist with an appearance of mirth, 
and to protest that she was quite well. 

“ took* you forgot your flowers, and they are 
all withered—only fit to throw out.” She 
laughed as she looked at the faded hedgerow 
treasures, that had come from the green Essex 
lanes. “You thought they could live on 
nothing, but they couldn’t ; they are dead.” 

She whisked down her gowns from the ward¬ 
robe and began to fold them with feverish haste 
and such an air of energy, that Bell, who had ? 
limited imagination, was more than ever sure 
that she was right. 

“I think my plan will do; it will turn out 
very well,” she said, sedately entering the 
drawing-room. “ l was sure she didn't really 
care for him.” 

“ Then we may dine,” said madame comfort¬ 
ably. 

Under this energetic young person’s rule 
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ever}’thing was accomplished by the nest after¬ 
noon. The aggrieved servants were dismissed, 
and the keys delivered over to the house agent’s 
care. 

« • 

When the last box was strapped, and there 
was still an idle hour or two to.be consumed 
before there was a decent pretext Tor driving to 
the station, Di slipped out to post a letter she 
had sat up late to write. 

Now, who should she meet af the corner near 
the pillar-box hut Philippa, who was* ♦dso about 
to post a letter. Pi's pulses ga\je a faster throb, 
but she was hardly surprised.. She had some¬ 
how known instinctively that they,should meet; 
and perhaps Philippa, in spite of her, exclama¬ 
tions, was not altogether unprepared for the 
interview. She had an elaborate air of taking 

O 

it to be the most natural thing in the world 
that she should walk to Kensington with her 
correspondence, as if the receiving office's at 
Brompton -were to be regarded distrustfully; 
and she said nothing of having paced the quiet 
street for an hour or more before finallv 
resigning her letter. 

She made a little rush at Pi, and seized her 
hand. 

“ How nice this is! ” she said, with all her 
old cordiality. “ We see so little of each other 
now. I think this stiff old England must be 

VOL. III. 51 
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freezing us into propriety—prunes, prudence, 
and the rest of it. *What has become of you all 
this time, I)i ? ” 

“I don't know. # I can’t stay now, Philippa.” 

“ Is Miss I Jell such a jailer ? ” 

“ Itgis good-bye,” said l)i gently. “We are 
going away t.liis evening.” 

“ To-night ? So Miss Bell is homesick? 
•Let me look qt you, little one. Do you know, 
you look’like a,•young lady at the end of her 
first season. Have you been dissipating so 
mueh ? 1 think your cousin is quite right— 

you want some Scotch breezes.” 

“ We are not going to Scotland.” 

“ Not [ Then you must be a witch.” 
Philippa showed all her»dimples. 

“We are going to Germany, to a little 
village somewhere near the Khine. It is for 
away, and a. quiet place, where nobody would 
be likely to come. That is why we are going. 
It is a place where English people are never 
seen.” 

“ Di,” said Philippa, speaking with sudden 
earnestness,why are you going away? Am 
I not to ask ? You used to tell me things.” 

“ Don’t you knotv ? ” Di looked at her 
steadily. PhilippaV blue eyes fell before the 
glance. 

“I am going away because—I have been 
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hearing sad things. It is ^good-bye, Philippa, 
good-bye, for always, and—I hope yon will be 
very happy.” 

The faltering voice ceased suddenly, and 
■when Philippa looked up l)i was gone. She 
made a hasty step forward*. Her lips’parted. 
“ Di,” she called faintly, “ I)i, come back.” 
Then some people came out of a neighbouring 
house, and the quiet street seeing full of their 
laughter and talk. With a sudden revulsion of 
feeling, Philippa turned and* went htfr way, her 
better impulse chilled within h*r. 

And so this dear intimacy .passed out of her 
life. 
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CHAPTER XL 

_ “ Quio« uo ama, no vive.” 

^ • 

Duke F. Can it possible that no man saw them?’ 

1st Lord. “ ]• cannot hear of any that did see her.” 

Who more gay, more full of high hopes than 
Felix, as he rode through the liberal green Essex 
lanes ? The house doubly deserved the praises 
of his friend. It was a place to make the heart 
of its possessor swell wHh a gentle pride. He 
looked with an air of ownership at the inscrip¬ 
tion over the arched entrance, and he thought 
bluff King Hal the most jovial and virtuous 
of princes, and Anne Boleyn, whose name and 
memory cling to c the room in the turret, the 
most beautiful lady in the world, except one. 

The long, low panelled room which had echoed 
to*thc rioting of pfinees, should be filled again 
xyitb '4 worthier mirth. He was a young man 
of taste, and he had already, in imagination, 
furnished it with strange, hangings of oriental 
stuffs, with Venetian mirrors, brasses, bronzes, 
and replicas of meek madonnas and martyred 
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saints. There should be tapestry, too, such as 
he remembered in a little room in the far south; 
and the Rastro should'be made to yield up all 
its hidden treasures. How good it was to be 
rich! He had never before known the full 
charm of wealth. 

Beneath the windows was a ragged garden, 
in which he saw great possibilities of beauty. 
The ancient care-taker, who ljotiblet), with him 
through the echoing corridors hinjed that the 
place needed a mistress. Tbelix t)Tought him 
the cleverest old man, and g&ve him a noble 
gratuity. He was in a rosy* mood, and failed 
to see damp or mould, decline or decay. He 
listened in an indulgent humour to the gar¬ 
rulous outpourings of his companion, who plied 
him with story after story, thinking nothing 
too marvellous for this greedy .hearer. Life 
was beautiful, and England fairer than any 
land across the sea. He bad never felt so 
patriotic, so full of longing to possess a borne 
in his own land. He said a great many wise 
things to himself about the necessity of settling 
down and ceasing to rove; he f-eealled much 
excellent advice, to which he had before given 
but a cold attention. And now be, too, was 
eager to give hostages to fortune; to prove 
himself worthy of the blessings that had been 
granted to others. 
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He seemed to $ee himself a better and a 
manlier man as lie walked about the old house 
and thought of the sweet girlish presence that 
might fill k soon.* He lingered so long that 
the late summer twilight spent itself, and the 
old man lit a*.guttering; candle, happy to guide 
this*princely youth so long as it might be his 
pleasure. , „ 

“ Take para*sir ! ” he cried in his quavering 
voice, as Fplix stumbled over an unseen step 
and recovered himself with a laugh. Then he 
told'another ghbstlv and blood-freezing tale of 
a.tragedy that was associated with that spot, 
at which Felix laughed the more. He was in 
strangely -high spirits, and astonished the old 
man, who had seen many foolish gentlemen 
hut none so foolish as this; he could have 
wished such visitor every day of his life, he 
thought, as he glanced at the coins in his palm, 
and then at Felix speeding away in the distance. 

It was ten miles to the small market town 
where the railway ended, hut he was in no 
haste. The summer night was sweet, and there 
was soincwlifh'c a veiled and vaporous moon, 
that rovealed the white road twisting between 
the broad and lavish hedgerows. There was 
no sound abroad, except die regular beat of 
bis horse's hoofs, and now and then the bark 
of a dog yelping with impotent anger behind 
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a farm-yard gate. By-and-by, when the cold 
air touched the heated earth, wreaths of mist 
began to rise from the’ fields, and to grow and 
spread and cling about the trees,, which pre¬ 
sently took the most fantastic shapes and looked 
like a company of giant speclres # stri(ling across 
the sleeping land. 

Felix slackened In’s rein. Ills heart was full 

• I 

of happy dreams. lie could sca»«ely believe his 
good fortune, and yet he felt more than hope¬ 
ful; for she had promised to lisicn'to Ralph's 
message, and had he not read* the tipiid kind¬ 
ness in her eyes ? 

The virtuous little market town was abed 
when he rode over its stony street, and hardlv 
a twinkling light greeted him; but the sleepy 
ostler, who took his horse, felt sure in anticipa¬ 
tion of a handsome gratuity, for,he had never 
seen a man look on better terms with the world. 

And so, despite the theory which some people 
hold, of presentiments, warnings, and intercom¬ 
munion of souls, Felix went hack to London 
the happiest and hopefulest. of foolish lovers, 
and knew no more than lhs neighbour in ’the 
railway carriage that I)i was already lgmdrgds 
of miles beyond his reach. 

That blow was to descend upon him in the 
afternoon, when he went to Kensington in a 
hansom. He banged the doors open and sprang 
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out on tlie pavement, cheerful and brave. Fate 
was going to be kind to him, and give him the 
chances he sought; and' lo ! fate met him with 
a closed d<aor and* drawn blinds, and a card 
stuck in the window, with the intimation that 
the house wfKj to 'let, .furnished—“ Apply to 
Mr. -Mortimer Sharp.” .. 

Felix stored blankly at the printed words. 
Hot Aladdin, when he was first whisked away 
on the carpet, was more full of wonderment 
than he. lie passed his hand across his eyes, 
and asked himself if he were in a dream. Then 
he tried the next "house, sure that he laboured 
under some odd delusion as to the number, 
though be-could have sworn that the trim and 
precise plot of garden ground bore unquestion¬ 
able witness to Miss Bell’s presence. 

But this hope speedily deserted him. The 
maid who opened the door declined loftily to 
give him any help. She didn’t know what had ' 
become of the ladies, though she did see their 
luggage—and plenty of it, too—carried out. 

“ She wasn’t given to take notice of her neigh¬ 
bours,” she rehiarked, with a toss of her head. 

.Back..then once more to the High Street, into 
another hansom, and off as fast as the horse 
would go to the agent whose name was an¬ 
nounced on the card; and who gave him a 
bland reception, thinking him to he a client, 
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but waxed cooler presently, as Felix grew 
pressing in bis inquiries. 

“Miss Fullarton only bad tbe bouse to tbe 
end of tbe month,” he explained. , 

“ But it’s eight days to tbe end of the month,” 
Felix exclaimed weakly. 

“ Parties don’t always stay to the last.”. Mr. 
Mortimer Sharp spoke civilly, but qot encourag¬ 
ingly. “He understood that*Miss Fullarton 
had a place in Ireland, or Scotland, or it might 
be in the north of England; he really couldn’t 
say where.” 

“ Of course she has gone to Scotland. I 
thought of that,” said Felix in an injured tone; 
“ but it’s ten days before her time.” • 

Mr. Mortimer Sharp once more “ really 

couldn’t sav. Parties often left a week before 

*/ 

their time was up; there was nqthing unusual 
in that. Miss Fullarton had said nothing when 
she wrote to him about the keys. Perhaps she 
might have left her address with some of her 
friends; or the gentleman might apply to some 
of the tradespeople in the neighbourhood; the 
servants were likely enough to llUve mentioned 
their mistress’s plans.” 

Felix looked at his adviser gloomily. Wasn’t 
he a friend; and v;ho had a better right than 
he to be told of their intentions ? 

Lady Malleson was superintending the bath- 
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ing of the twins $iat same evening when a 
loud summons was heard at the front door, and 
a young gentleman was* announced. He was 
waiting below in urgent haste to see her. 

She went down, trembling and afraid. Ever 
since she had'.discoverejl unsuspected depths 
in her husband’s life, she, had walked in fear 
of retribution overtaking her. From beyond 
the grave ltodeeick’s will seemed still to over- 
shadow her. < 

It was a relief to 'find that the drawing-room 
held ho rqore alifrming presence than that of 
Felix, even thong'll it was an impatient and 
lugubrious Felix. 

“ Back again! ” she said, welcoming him 
gladlv. “ 1 couldn’t think who it was. It was 
the housemaid who let you in, and she did not 
know you.” 

“ I only got hack this afternoon. I should 
not have come so late, hut I wanted particularly 
to see you.” 

“I was putting the boys to bed,” said Lady 
Malleson. accounting with a smile for her 
apron. “The*little darlings splash about so.” 

.“ How the boys must hate me for taking you 
away.” 

“ Oh no; do sit down. Barton will see that 
their feet are warm. I can thoroughly trust 
them to her. She is such a comfort.” 
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u Yes,” said Felix absently. Then abruptly, 
“ When did Miss Fullarton g'O ? ” 

“ Indeed, I don’t know,” said the widow, 
clasping her hands, and. growing eager at 
once. “ I thought you would be sure to 
know. It seeins so straiige to go lfke that, 
without a word.” 

“ Then you did not know---” t 

“Nothing 1 at all. And I think it almost— 
» . » • 
unfeeling. I liked Di so much, and I thought 

I had at last found a friend",” she sighed plain¬ 
tively. 

“Women are inexplicable?” said Felix, with 
a short laugh. “ Miss Fullarton found England 
unendurable, I suppose, and has fled to the 
north.” 

“ Do you think they ha ve gone there ? ” 

“ Why not? We all know Miss Bell’s 
virtuous love of her country.” 

“ Nurse met Di; she had taken the bovs to 
Kensington Gardens, to the flowery walk, you 
know, where it is so safe-” 

“Yes,”said Felix,with smothered impatience. 

“ And Di stopped to speak fo them, fehe 
was so fond of them, especially of little .Ralph.” 

“ I am sure of it. Did she send any message?” 

“ Only that she was going away, and would 
not have time to come and say good-bye. I 
think I could have found time; 1 think I could 
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have made some li-Jtle sacrifice to friendship,” 
she said, gently insinuating herself. Then, 
seeing he was not listening, she added, “ Nurse 
thought her .looking.ill.” 

“Ill?” He roused himself. “Then that is 
why they liave i gone off so suddenly.” He felt 
full of remorse for his hard thoughts. Why 
had he judged her so harshly ? She was ill; 
and she had lwen whisked away by Miss Bell, 
without a moment to give to her friends. 

“She might have spared five minutes, I 
think.” v 

“ She has treated none of us any better,” said 
Felix, able to smile now. “I called on Mrs. 
Henshaw this afternoon, and she had seen 
nothing of her either.” 

“Miss Fullarton is so decided. I never could 
be energetic—like that; but, of course, if she 
thought 1 )i looking id-” 

“ I am going up there to-night. I’ll let you 
know' how she is. And she will write to you 
herself, of course.” 

“Going there!— to Scotland, to-night?” Lady 
Malleson rose in her surprise. Felix was stand¬ 
ing, too, as if impatient to be off on the spot. 

“ Yes,” he said, smiling. “ Can’t you guess 
why ? ” 

“ Oh, not. Miss Fullarton ! ” 

,* “Miss Fullarton!” He stared, and then 
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burst out laughing, as he had not laughed for 
the last six hours. “Have I kept my secret 
so well as that ? I didn’t know I was so clever! ” 

It was never his way to hide anything, and 
he had had nobody to confide in since he 
relieved Ralph of his presence. It all came 
pouring out, his hopes and fears, his disap¬ 
pointment. 

The widow listened perplexed, .then gradually 
interested, and finally enthusiastic.' She had 
had other views and secretly cherished schemes; 
but where is the woman who fails to- take 
pleasure in a romantic attachment ? It had 
never been a difficult matter to mould the 
thoughts of this gentle lady into any desired 
pattern, as the late baronet very well knew, 
and Felix, without trying at all, presently dis¬ 
covered that he had a new ally and warm sup¬ 
porter. 

She insisted that he would stay and dine, and 
ordered up the claret that Ralph had instructed 
her was to be kept for state occasions. 

“ I do so hope you will succeed,” she said 
again and again, as they s:t*t over*desscrt. 

“I venture to hope, at least,” he answered 
modestly. * 

“ She will listen: 1 am sure she will listen,” 
die cried, clasping her hands. It seemed to 
her as if no one could resist this handsome, 
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kind young man, whom already she felt to he 
an old friend. Oh, fickle woman ! Where now 
had vanished those touching imaginations of 
Ealph in his lonely and untidy bachelor quarters ? 
Ealph, who laid given up so much for others 
and was no longer -to be compensated with the 
best! 

« » 

Thus consoled with creature comforts, and 
sustained with fervent good wishes, Felix went 
off comfortably i‘n a first-class carriage to the 
north, confident that his virtue and his patience 
were about to he m warded at last. 

All this time the world was showing a dismal 
enough face to Philippa and her mother. 
Philippa passed much of her time with the 
Smiths, spending a little fortune on cabs to 
take her to and from that hospitable mansion, 
where she was received with flattering cordiality. 

Perhaps she wished to avoid the unwelcome 
attentions of Mr. Ferryman, who still haunted 
Brompton, full of determination, and unaware 
of Felix Chester's presence in England. Per¬ 
haps, as she was a young lady of courage, and 
no longer air,nd of this ferocious admirer, she 
only wished to guard against too frequent 
opportunities of talk with her mother. 

Yet at this time Mrs. Honshuw showed no 
inclination to be confidential. One day she 
said carelessly— 
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“ Mr. Chester called here this afternoon, when 
you were out.” 

“ I saw his card,” said Philippa, calmly. 

“ He -was very pleasant, though a little dull, 
I thought. It is a pity you were not at home. 
An old woman is poor company,.as I told him.” 

“ Did he—did lie Say anything about Miss 
Fullarton?” 

“lie said he understood she had'left London. 

• • 

It was news to me. I suppose they have gone 
to Scotland.” 

“ They have not gone to Scotland.” 

“He talked of running qp to the north for 
a day or two,” she continued, showing no 
curiosity as to Miss Fullarton’s movements. 
She was, indeed, intent upon her knitting, and 
her talk was subordinated to the necessity of 
counting the stitches. She was working warm 
garments for the poor, which is one way of 
crying quits with conscience. “He is going 
to make arrangements about the shootings, 1. 
suppose. He says he may have to come hack 
to London soon. 1 asked him to come and 
see us when he returns ;• it’s s* lonely i'dr a 
young man in London, at the end of the season.” 

“Why did you ask* him?” said Philippa 
bitterly. “ He didn’t show any eagerness to 
come before.” 

“ He’s an old friend,” said Mrs. Henshaw, in 
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that tone of reproof she sometimes used when 
Philippa showed signs of rebellion; “and if 
there is one thing I dislike and despise more 
than another, it is fickleness. You know that 
proverb about being faithful to old friends— 
and I do*hope you will be polite; you are some¬ 
times so brusqufc.” 

“ Oh, I will be polite*.* Philippa laughed, 
Tmt not plealantly. • She longed to ask, “ What 
did you shy to •him ? and why did Di go 
abroad?” *She had a growing suspicion that 
her mother knew, and could have told her if 
she chose;*but though she opened her lips, the 
words did not come. The moment passed 
unused, and the impulse to face the truth did 
not again visit her. 

“How soon can wo go away?” she asked, 
lingerin']: at the door. 

O CD 

“ Tory soon*now.” 

“I thought you were waiting to let the 
house.” 

“ That need not stand in the way. I am 
ready to sacrifice anything to please you. You 
see,•! do .consider your wishes-” 

“ My wishes-” Philippa drew a long 

breath. * “ Have we money ? That is the chief 
question, it seems to mo.” 

“ We have monev enough.” 

“ I am glad to hear it,” said Philipps* signifi- 
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cantly. “I never remember when we bad 
enough.” 

“ My dear child,” said -Mrs. Henshaw smoothly, 
“you know I never troubjo you about such 
questions. You have my sensitive shrinking 
from all these stupid details.* It is enough that 
one of us should lie plagued, f want, yo^ to 
enjoy } 7 ourself; I want you to be happy. You 
may get a new dress, if you .like; wo can* 
afford it.” 

“Anew dress!'” said Philippa, with an odd 
smile. “I don’t think that would add to* my 
happiness, thank you, mamma,” 

“ If you are going out, be. sure to take a cab,” 
her mother called after her amiably,. “It is 
too hot for you to walk?” 

Mrs. Henshaw was at this time full of a 
pleasant gentleness. Site was very kind to 
Philippa, and treated her as an indulged child, 
out of whose path in life all difficulties were to 
he swept. That was perhajft the reason why 
she said nothing of an important communication 
that had reached her from Madrid, and that 
threw her into a delighted llwtter hard to hide.* 
She did not tell herself that her plans had 
succeeded. She said instead that she was now, 
at last, getting her % due.' Iler quarrel with 
existence was made up. When she heard an 
impatient ring at the bell, and a quick, familiar 
vol. m. 52 
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step on the stair, she told herself that this, too, 
was part of her “ reward.” The only drawback 
to all this pleasantness, was the uncertainty of 
Philippa’s moods; there was no telling how 
she might 'take the news, which her mother 
prudently resolved-to keep to herself. She had 
lost her gay good-humour, and was silent and 
restless. 

t 

- The excitement of driving about in cabs in 
order to 'cireuiil vent Mr. Ferryman had gone 
oil; and even the homage of the Smiths failed 
to satisfy her. She looked darkly sometimes at 
her handsome, spiiling mother, and refused t.o 
Ik 1 consoled with new bonnets or many-buttoned 
gloves. 

She showed no surprise, however, when in 
a Jew days Felix reappeared. She did not 
fail to notice that he was changed: moody and 
silent, and hardly polite. At the sight of his 
downcast face, the young lady all at once be¬ 
came very gay and gracious. 

“ It must he so dull for you after Scotland,” 
she said sweetly. 

“ Oil yes git was so lively up there.” 

“ How self-denying of you to tear yourself 
away ! Why aren't you shooting? I thought 
it was the time to begin and kill things.” 

“Henderson is going to do my share of the 
slaughter.” 
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“ How generous! And you are going to 
stay on here? I thought? all the fortunate 
people had left London-; the fashionable papers 
say it is quite empty. Evcq the Smiths are off 
to Switzerland. Don’t you find it very quiet 
and stupid without your friends ? *. 

“ Philippa, ring for some tea,‘’’Mrs. Henshaw 
interrupted. “ 1 can’t do without tprf, even in 
the hottest weather. They *say.,it ’makes you* 
cooler after.” 

“Perhaps Mr. Chester would like •something 
else better, mamma,” said the voting *lady 
graciously, its Felix rose t*> pull the hell. 
“ What; is the national beverage in Foot hind ? ” 

Thus sometimes the two young people, who 
were such old friend*, sparred and bandied 
small sarcasms; sometimes the vouug man was 
inclined to be melancholy and moody, and some¬ 
times the young woman relented and was kind. 

For Felix began to haunt the Prompt on 
house at this time. What <*Fo was there left 
for him to do? Lady Malle.-on, alarmed by 
the pale looks of the twins, had (led to Brighton. 
London was indeed empty ;• there’was no ofie 
in it, except the few millions that never go 
away. Felix stayed on, because: he lacked the 
energy to go elsewjmre. * llis expedition to 
Scotland had, as we know, been fruitless; and 
his present opinion of that country was of the 
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poorest. He bad telegraphed frantically to 
Ralph, and got hack in due time an answer 
that Miss Ouvry was not expected in Madrid, 
and that her father, too, was absent from the 
city. By tl'e next post came a letter, saying 
the sairfe thing over*again. It was an eminently 
sensible letter.* &ot for "the world would Ralph 
have allowed a hint of *his renewed hope to 
peep out; lrnt.jf she did not care for Felix was 
there not a chandb for him ? 

“My dear hoy,”, he wrote, “don’t you see, 
she means you Jo take it for her answer?” 
Ralph paused as lie penned the words to smile 
at the naivete of the act. He never dreamed 
that she had hidden herself for quite other 
reasons than disinclination to pain her lover. 
“ You thought, she was putting some constraint 
on herself hut she is as true as the day. She 
has gone to save you the pain of a second dis¬ 
appointment. Haven’t 1 known her since she 
was a baby? Of "course 1 know it’s hard on 
you, but the best, thing you can do is to forget 
her, if you can. You are in luck to be out of 
this. It's as*dull a* ditch-water, and as hot as 
the inferno. St. John has been appointed to 
Vienna; there are scfme of us who won’t go 
into mourning. The? lady is in Paris, holding 
subtle consultations with Worth for the elec¬ 
trifying of the Viennese, etc., etc. 
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“ P.8.—When you come, to think over it, 
you will see that mine is the common-sense 
view of the affair. Of'course I’m awfully sorry 
for you all the same.” • t 

“ Confound his common-sense! ” said Felix, 
tearing this epistle into rit|Ie.’bits. Ralph’s 
words confirmed his o.wn doubts and fears,* and 
yet he almost hated him lor writing/fiiem. He 
was a very unhappy young ma»? at.this time- 
He hung about London, though it was deserted 
by all bis friends. He avoided the men—con¬ 
demned to remain.in town—\Vhom lie used to 
nod to at the club, and drstnk the best wine 
with the air of a martyr, lie was a perfect, 
kill-jov at any place of amusement* where he 
showed face, taking *his pleasure with more 
than British sadness. 

He had fallen into a way of (Lopping in to 

the Brompton house at all. hours. Mrs. Ilen- 

shaw was kind to him, and made much of him, 

asking no questions. Not all Ned Henderson’s 

glowing accounts of the bags that were being 

made on the northern moors could induce him 

to revisit Kylmure. He drifted on from day 

to day, hardly caring what became of him. 

Sometimes pride and anger were uppermost, 

and he told himself %he would cease to think of 

«• 

her, and never try to see her more. The next 
moment he was crying out that he could not 
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live without, her, .and would find her if he 
searched the whole world through. 

It may easily be seen that this was hardly 
the pleasantest of guests to lounge long after¬ 
noons in a ladv’s drawing-room, but Mrs. Hen- 
shaw made no* complaint 

“Tour young man ! it’s so dull for him,” she 
would say.* “ We must, sacrifice ourselves a 

little t<*> make tfc cheerful for him.” 

• * 

So she Renounced her afternoon nap, and 
talked pleasantly 'to him while she knitted, 
ignoring his sileiTce or his grumpy replies. 

lie was not quite insensible to so much kind¬ 
ness, and the habit grew on him to go to her 
for distraction, for consolation. Had his affec¬ 
tions .been less wholly engaged, there would 
have been danger for him in this renewed in¬ 
timacy, for it is the veriest commonplace that 
a heart is never so easily caught as at the 
rebound. Philippa and be quarrelled and dis¬ 
puted more than ever, it is true, but those who 
are learned in such matters do not consider that 
an unhopeful sign, and when she choose to be 
gracious it was difficult to resist her. 

. One .hot. evening, when lie went as usual 
after dinner, he heard her singing. The window’s 
were wide open, and the sounds came floating 
out clearly to the dull street. She had a nice 
little voice, which culture had made the most of. 
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“ Don’t stop,” he said, as he entered the 
drawing-room ; “ go on.” 

He went and stood behind her. It was a 
German song she satig; . something about a 
deserter who was shot in presence of his 
betrothed. Felix paid little Ijeed to th*e words, 
but there was a hint in the music of restrained 
pathos that touciied him. lie hadXreen angry 
and hard all day, and now'suddenly the flood¬ 
gates were set open. 

“If I only knew where.* she had** gone ! ” he 
said passionately, forgetting that # he ‘spoke 
aloud. 

Philippa's hands paused on the keys, her 
voice faltered. Was she going to speak ? 

Before the words •could come there was a 
little scream from the other side, of the room. 

“Oh, my beautiful Mu ratio cup! ” cried Mrs. 
Henshaw. “ How could 1 he so careless ! I 
must have knocked it over with my elbow.” 

“ It is past mending,” s*aid Felix, who had 
gone to her, picking up the opalescent frag¬ 
ments. 

“ And it was made especially for me. I sliall 
never forgive myself for my clumsiness.” Her 
hands were trembling, her looks anxious. 

By the time he l;ad sufficiently condoled with 
her, everybody had seemingly forgotten his 
involuntary exclamation. 
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Philippa had taken no notice of the accident. 
She had finished her song, hut she was playing 
a sprightly air with a touch of defiance in it. 
She looked up at hijn ptesently, when he came 
hack to her side, with a strange mocking 
expression on her^Tace. 

“ \Ve are going away, j(x>,” she said. 

“ GoingV,wav ! ” he echoed, thinking suddenly 
how louol y r.e idioifld he. 

“ Yes ; why not*? Why should we not go as 
well as others ? Is England so delightful ? ” 

“ Where are you going?’’ }>e demanded. 

V To Italy. Como, perhaps, then Venice 
and Pome.” 

“To Italy!” lie gave an odd laugh. “Of 
course! Why did I not think of it? One can 
breathe there after this stiff, cold England ; one 
ean forget,” he added under his breath. He 
seemed all at once to he in wildly gay spirits. 
“If l should turn up there, too, you won’t 
forbid me, will yofi ? ” he cried. “ You will 
give me a welcome?” 
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CHAPTER XII. 

“But thou woulil’st not. thinkA*>\v ill ail’s here. 

About my heart: but it is no matter.” 

• ** 

Three or four times ever*’ (lav Bell* took 
occasion to remark that. Iter plan had succeeded 
admirably, and that, in fact-, since l)i was 
enjoying herself so much, there was the less 
need to regret Kylmrwe. 

Madame Lavoisier, like a wise woman, listened 
and forebore to contradict her; and when’Miss 
Bell continued, with the voice of’conviction—- 

“ She’s getting over it nicely. I told you 
she never cared for him*'—she only smiled, 
taking care that her amusement should not he 
visible. 

It will he seen that nothing whs ever said of 
Mr. Ouvry, whom Nemesis had overtaken. Was 
l)i supposed to have “ got over ” that too ? At 
least the subject wqs never touched on between 
the cousins. Since that night when Di had 
told out all her trouble, no word had passed her 
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lips; and to a person who never indulged in 
idle imaginations, it might well seem that the 
matter was buried for c-vfcr. 

I)i made no great effort to enjoy herself, and 
yet she could not help liking the unconventional, 
out-of-tlle-world little I>ad. Fate had dealt her 
a stunning Mow, hut she.was half unconscious 
yet. of the fyin. It was, besides, never her way 
to make a moan.over anyth!ng, and she neither, 
brooded nor mope I nor fell into slovenly habits. 
She dressetf herself fn her pretty, fresh costumes 
with "sour; sati.sf:R.‘t.ion in their prettiness, and 
did justice to the dare at the table d'hote. She 
looked about her with curious eves, and found 
much to astonish her in the long-haired students, 
whom their Alma Mater had let loose upon the 
world. What a noble enjoyment they had of 
life, "these young braves; what lusty choruses 
they shouted, and what, oceans of beer flowed in 
their valhalla under the lindens! Was it 
possible for a young English maiden to keep 
from laughing, too, as she listened from her 
high upper window ? 

When they sailed' upon the broad bosom of 
flip libiye. she had eyes for everything that the 
tourist, is conjured not to miss, and for mueb 
besides that is not printed /in the guide-books. 
Fhe listened to all the- legends which madame 
told almost apologetically in the softest voices; 
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for are they not, every one of them, tales of 
woe-begone and unhappy lovers, whom fate 
persecutes relentlessly ? Di listened with 
flattering attention ; but .when just after the 
tragic history of Knight Boland and his lady 
she was seen to be laughirjg covertly, at the 
spectacle of a newly-jvedded pair, seated hand- 
in-hand, their heads bent over the same Baedeker, 
how was any one to suppose that she was n6t 
heart-whole ? 

Bell was pondering ov£r this view of the 
matter with a great deal of satisfaction fn her 
own room one morning, when the vintage was 
at hand, and the gleaners were about lo strip the 
terraced hills. It was tiresome, ofc;ourse, to he 
kept out of Scot hard, and to think of the 
Henderson girls having undisputed sway over 
the moors. But by next year Mr. Chester would 
have married that flippant girl, with the pink 
and .white complexion men thought so much of, 
and- * 

At that moment ])i walked into the room, 
disturbing these reflections. She was hut; half 
dressed, and her hair was flying. J 

“.Never mind,” she said; “lend me a brush 
and some hair-pins. Do you know, Bell, the 
postman has come V’ 

“Has he? Well, I have no accounts. If 
you want to travel in peace, always pay your 
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bills before you start. And I don’t expect any 
letters.” 

' “ But I have been expecting one, and it has 
come.” 

Here was a disagreeable shock to begin the 

dav with. 

« 

“ Well ? ” said Bell, n<jt turning round from 
the looking^ lass, where she was finishing her 
toilet. 

“ It's from the lather.” 

“Well?” said Bell again dryly, when Di 
pause*]. • 

“lie has got h*noe, and he asks me when 
I am coming back to him.” 

Bell dropped her hands now, and turned 
round. 

« * 

“Of course that’s very painful for you, but you 

had better tell him the truth at once ; it’s the 

best way. if vou would like me to write—— ” 
*. * 

“Oli no. Why should you write? He says 
the Ponsonbys are*going to start from Paris 
on the J 0th, and that I could come with them. 
There is plenty of time to cateh them, you see; 
and I have only to s;fy I will join them.” 

.“ Do you mean to say you are going back?” 
said Bell, startled for once out of her calm. 

“ Of course ! ” l)i answered, astonished in her 
turn. “ Did you think 1 was going to stay 
here always ? ” 
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“ Always ?—No.” Miss Bell's tone was 

pettish. “ Don’t be silly.” 

“Then tell me what to say,” said Di, nliable 
to resist a smile. “If I am not to spend my 
life here, why shouldn't I go home*? ” 

“ I understood you had .agreed to share my 
home—in London or’Scotland* or wherever it 
might be. I would* live anywberp* you like. 
There is the money; 1 dkm't eft re where *1 

go ' 

“ But never to go homo! ” *Di held the 
brush suspended in her extreme surprise. 

“ I can’t think how you can care *to go back 
to Madrid.” 

Bell turned away sharply. She was vexed 
and disappointed, riho had made*such noble 
plans, and here they were all blown away at 
a breath. She had credited Di with a lofty 
scorn of wrong-doing, and here? she was pro¬ 
posing almost joyfully to go back to a father 
whom society had disowned. It was very dis¬ 
heartening. 

“I should have thought you would never 
want to return,” she said, hardly caring to wed 
her meaning. - It was not a time to mince one’s 
speech, 

“I understand you.”* Di’s cheeks burned 
hot, hut she lifted her head with a proud move¬ 
ment. “ But you forget—he is my father.” 
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u There is a time when duty should cease to 
be a first consideration.” 

I.H smiled. 

“Duty?” she said. “T think I have for¬ 
gotten mine •now in staying- so long- away from 
him.” # • . 

“1 am older Ilian \Y>u--” I’ell be mm 

• *" • ^ 
coldly,- but Di wf<;>]>j>od‘ luir with a gesture of 

rare petulance. 

“ What has a<_% to do with it?” she saw 
“I can't sow ‘how tlyit alters anvtliing. lie 
my father. 1 iov<j him.” 

Bell deigned till direct answer. Sh- could 
1 ' * , • 

hardly say, “You ought not to love yeiit 
father ”--tiiat. would be to rush right in tin. 
face of a direct commandment - but in her 
heart sTm felt that Di was weak and .almost 
immoral in her laxity. 

“I think we" had better go down to break- 
last,'’ she said, putting the last- wat touches 
to Iter dress. There- is no use continuing a 
discussion like this.” 

“ No. Wait a minute.” Di (lew after her. 
“ Boll, you have been, ever so good to me, but 
you can't suppose, surely, that anything would 
make me Ibr.-ake the ’padre ? Jf von onlv 
knew ! But your father died when you were 
a baby: and though madame is nice, site is not 
like a mother. So how can sou know ? ” 
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“ We'll talk of it another time.” Miss 
Fullarton saw a figure appearing at the other 
end of fiie corridor, and she hated to he caressed 
in public. “ You’ve rtifiled my collar,” she 
said. “ [f you will go down, I'll put it straight 
and follow you.” . • • 

“ I've milled her temper, text," thought poor 
Ih. as she went, awGy’ alone. How could she 
help it r It was preposterous to tlfink that she 

was !fi remain for ever an *Yxile, because- 

She did not let herself d'cll up<«n the “be¬ 
cause;” she always put ij. away from her 
(piichdv. Love rose up, and criticism remained 
dormant. All the stronger impulses of her < 
nature rushed towards the channels of tender¬ 
ness and affection, . The, padre (Veiled her, 
that was enough. And she had left; "him so 
long ! She li“gan to feel a great remorse for 
those weeks of silence to which she had con¬ 
sented. Since that horrible day when the 

world about her grew dark>shc had not written 
to him or to Ralph. She. had filled up her 
life with other things, and tried to put them 
out of it. 

She was thinking of these things as she stood 
at the window of tin* salon, waiting* for her 
cousin, who was yrapirling with a rebellious 
mood upstairs. She. looked so grave, that a 
good German Frau, busy with some sad-coloured 
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knitting, began to think of consoling recipes, 
and determined to Recommend herb-tea as a 
cure for every ill under the sun. 

The bower under the lindens, at which Di 
was staring &> absently, was empty now. The 
braves had departed,.to pledge a brimming cup 
elsewhere, and site? too, wtts going. 

On a sudden hchmc<‘h (that, fine, untranslatable 
word) hjid seized her, and a longing, not to be 
denied, for the old*f» miliar ways. 

The old vwaVs—and yet never again the same, 
idie remembered Itylph’s words as they sat near 
the little palace ithe Florida—his law of life 
—“Duss wir entsagen miissen.” How hard a 
doctrine that laid seemed to be then, and now— 
was it not the law of her life too ? 

The good Frau was till the time wondering 
whether it was Herr llittmoister Wendt or 
Herr Leutnant von Gersdorf, who had made so 
deep an impression on the flexible heart of the 
pretty Knglitndermn 

‘•The Ilerr Leutnant is a beautiful man, 
nieht?” she said, advancing to the window 
with crafty overtures. t 

“ Is he?” said Hi absently, a little surprised, 
attdf fetching hack her luind with difficulty to 
the point. “ I don’t think I know him.” 

You sat next him at supper,” said the lady 
reproachfully. 
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“ Oh, that one ! ” she answered indifferently. 
“ I thought him a little like a doll, so neat and 
small and nicely finished. 

“ He is much admired,” said the # lady, rather 
offended and very unbelieving.. Had she not, 
with her own eyes, seen the gallant ’soldier 
talking to the English. miss, who must have 
felt the honour in spite of her indifference ? 

“ I don’t understand him verj'WelJ,” Said Di 
hastily. She saw her cousin cpniing, and 
went forward to meet her, 'anxious only to be 
reconciled. 

It is not to be supposed that Hell gave up 
the battle so easily. Sbo returned to the 

v 

charge with undaunted vigour. 

“ I want you to consider it seriously,” she said. 

“ I don’t want you to forsake, your father. 
You might go to see him, or wp might have 
him here ” (this was a great stretch of magna¬ 
nimity) ; “ but you must sec that there would 
be great advantages in having your home in 
England. I know how it will he if you go back 
there now; you will'get yourself ir^to trouble.” 

She spoke vaguely, but*she meant, “That 
young man will come dancing round yon again, 
and you will make a mess of both your lives ; 
for of course you can*.never marry him.” 

To ail this Di opposed silence chiefly; but she 
wrote her letter, and packed her trunk. 

vol. nr. 
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Bell was very valiant. She thought of new 
arguments in bod, and rose fresh to the attack 
in the morning. She ha’ttled bravely through¬ 
out the tiny, and remained unconqufered in the 
evening. It was hard for this calm and sensible 
young -person -to find all her excellent arrange¬ 
ments set aside. She \vas so sure she could 
make a noble and beautiful thing out of Di's 
fife, if she would only surrender it into her 
hands; but I)i refused, and chose to take her 
fate into her own keeping. 

Madame took 'no part at all in these dis¬ 
cussions. She bided her time, and exchanged 
recipes and knitting patterns with the German 
lady. She was, to all appearance, serenely un¬ 
conscious of the disputes that, lengthened Miss 
Bell’s upper lip, and made Hi look so troubled. 

But it was a losing battle Miss Bell fought, 
and at last she had the grace to recognize that 
she was defeated. 

Her final surrender w'as characteristic. 

“J)i wishes to go home,” she said one day, 
appearing suddenly at her friend’s side. 

Madame had been drinking her morning 
potion .of the nauseous water that brought 
celebrity to the little Bad, a'nd she set down 
her tumbler before elevating her eyebrows to 
the proper degree of surprise. 

“ To go home ? ” she echoed. 
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“ Yes, to tier fattier. 11$ is her fattier; and 
of course she must do as lie wishes.” 

“ It will be very hot there.” Madame was 
too wise to repeat the “ of course,” or otherwise 
to acquiesce. 

“ I have said all I can,” BellVejftarked briefly. 

“You don’t approve?.” madainc asked’ten¬ 
tatively. , 

“ No; but I can’t hinder her.** 1 don't want 
to be her jailer.” 

She was about to move away, but she turned 
abruptly and looked darkly at her companion. 

“We must go with her to* Paris,” she said. 
“ l think those Bonsonby people might have 
come here; but since they can’t, or won’t, I 
suppose we must go.” 

“ One cannot allow a young girl to travel 
alone. No; it would not be right.” Madame 
shook her head, as if she were examining the 
question for the first time, and had not written* 
a week before to prepare the mind of M. Adolphe 
for their appearance. 

“ So you will get your wish at tyst, you silly 
woman,” said Bell, allowing a smile to unbend 
her lips. m • 

“And you will get some new dresses, my 
dear. If it were not that anything is good 
enough for the Germans, 1 should have 
hesitated to go about with you.” 
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Thus niadarae wjis made happy at last, and 
Di was whirl (id away to the south, where love 
was waiting her, and the old familiar life, 
precious still, event if robbed of some of its 
early glory. 

“ You canalways cgme back, you know,” 
said* Bell, who loved to*be magnanimous. “I 
shall be ready for you at any time; it will 
make ho <li ffornnee at all to me. I want you 
to remember this, in ease you should change 
your mind. ]Vly plans are not likely to alter,” 
she said firmly, having indeed a very fixed 
theory of t he way in which she should portion 
out her days. 

“Thank you. You have been very good to 
me,” said Di gratefully. 

She was leaning out of the carriage, where 
the Lhmsonbys were already seated, and her 
heart warmed to the prim, sedate cousin whom 
•she had disappointed. 

It was a final good-lye, because, though she 
did not say it, she knew she should not change 
her mind. 

As she spoke, she caught a glimpse of a 
well-waxed moustache and a pair of twinkling- 
patent boots, and it did not need the radiant 
smile on madame's face t<>‘ enlighten her as to 
the owner of these possessions. She smiled 
back in sympathy: and so these familiar faces 
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passed away, and she sat down, resigning her¬ 
self to Mr. Ponsonby’s patronizing care. She 
never could understand why the fussy little 
man and his strong-minded wife were so kind, 
and yet so mysterious ; so anxious for her 
comfort, and yet so solemn ovor it 

Ralph met her at tile station* and when she 
felt the warm clasp of his hand, she knew that 
everything had not gone from^heh IJe was 
the same old Ralph, and he gi feted her without 
anything to show that his heart wa's fc th limping 
at a faster pace than usual. 

“ How many boxes does it* take to hold the 
wardrobe of a young lady fresh from Paris ? ” 
he asked, as he handed her into a cab. 

“ Just two. Pm not a .Mis. St. John. How 
was I to get any new clothes, when you wrote 
so peremptorily for me to come back ? ” 

“ We had better slop at the Caile do Montera 
then, and order some on the spot. How could 
vou have the heart to deprive us of a new 
toilet! ” 

“ So you only wanted to see my new dresses ! 
Do you know you have a ever Jnco said you 
are glad to see me.” She looked at him 
reproachfully as they sef out. 

“ I was afraid you might snub me. Maidens 
fresh from making the grand tour don’t permit 
such liberties.” 
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“Other people will he glad to see me,” she 
said with dignity; and then she laughed. “ Tell 
me about everybody.” 

“ Miss Piper has. been meditating a journey 
to England*; she says one ought to travel 
when .(Tne is ytmng. She wishes to hold out 
a forgiving handle the Piper who has tarnished 
the family honour, by’entering the silk-trade.. 
1 only, dissuaded *her by telling her you were 
coming.” ' 

“ Then tlte Pipei* cousin has been good to her 
again ? 

“ I think not, , She did not let out anything 
of the kind when she proposed to go on her 
pilgrimage. We had quite a little breeze over 
the affair; Miss llarhara's wrath was sublime. 
She hinted darkly at straight-waistcoats and 
solitary confinement. As a vent to her energy 
she packed up the plate, and sent it to the 
embassy with a note that must have made Mr. 
Berry's hair stand on end.” 

“ As if he weren’t bald! ” she said; and they 
both laughed. They were capable of the 
utmost foolishness in their pleasure in being 
together again. 

“ You want me,” she said, shaking her head. 
“ You can’t get on without me.” 

“ I did my best,” said Ralph in a meek voice. 
“ I had both ladies to tea separately. The tea 
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was of the strongest. If it could be known 
what diplomacy it took to persuade Miss Piper 
that it was the correct-tiling to cheer a bachelor s 
loneliness, they would have appointed me to 
Vienna instead of St. John.” 

“ Then the St. Johns havedeff, ? ” 

“They are off, bag find baggage; Yon Rosen 
and Meyers in their ‘ train. 1 met Meyers 
lingering in the Preciados. »I fe < wfls a spectacle 
for gods and men to weep at. ¥ 

“ I suppose there are plenty ’of ladies in 
Vienna,” said I)i, with a touch of scorn* She 
could not trust herself to # mcntion* Philippa's 
name. It seemed to take a weight from her* 
heart to know that Madrid was relieved of the 
American lady’s presence. It-was one pang- 
the less, though she had' prepared herself to be 
often wounded, and she was not ungrateful. 

All this time Mr. Ouvry had* not been men¬ 
tioned. 

“ Your father is at home; I offered to meel 
you,” Ralph said, as they drew up at the door. 

“ Shall I come to see you in the evening ? Or 
you will be tired, perhaps,” 

“ Come now, don’t leave me,” she said, laying 
her hand for a moment? on his. 

She did not know why she suddenly wanted 
him to be with her, not to forsake her; and he, 
though he would infinitely rather have turned 
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away, followed her without a word. He could 
not tell her that for *weeks he had never climbed 
the familiar stair; that*from the hour when he 
had been forced into seeming partisanship with 
her father he had seen him but once, and that 
on a business he- ^yould fain forget. 

J)i went up the •stair lightly, while he waited, 
glad of the excuse of the’ .luggage. She never 
faltered or hesitated, but went straight to her 
father where he was standing with his back to 
the light. -She threw back her cloak, and put 
her arms round Ips neck. She looked at him 
with her honest eyes full of timid, beseeching 
love. It was as if she pleaded, “Don’t care for 
me the less because 1 know.” Then she hid 
her face on'his shoulder. it 

“ I’ve come back to you, padre,” she whis¬ 
pered, asking forgiveness for those weeks of 
silence. 

“ I thought you would come back,” he said 
a little moved; and then, more lightly, “ I 
couldn’t do without my little girl, you know.” 

When Malleson came in, Mr. Ouvry was 
rolling a cigarette daintily between his long, 
gentlemanly fingers; and Di had taken off her 
hat, and was seated in her little chair by the 
window. • 

“I feel as if I had never been away,” she 
said, but she smothered a sigh. 
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The two men nodded to each other. 

“ You forgot your pursfe,” said Ralph, stand¬ 
ing behind her and dropping it lightly into 
her lap. 

“ Ah, you want our good Ralph to look after 

you,” said Mr. Ouvry, finishing his work with 

a last neat and dexterous '-movement. “And 
** • * 

now you are hungry,' aren’t you, and want 
some breakfast? Concha i,s preparing a feast 
for you, but I don’t recommend you to wait for 
that.” 

“ Oh, how shameful to, forget go@d old 
Concha ! ” Di sprang up. “ 1 must go to her.” 

Ralph opened the door for her, and hesitated* 
there a moment. 

“You’ll stay and. have some‘breakfast ? ” 
The older man did not look at the younger as 
lie gave the invitation ; lie was intent on light¬ 
ing his cigar—a delicate operation. 

Ralph nodded. lie did not trust himself to 
speak. 

And thus they drifted back into the old ways, 
and Malleson found himself talking as he had 
talked before, hiding behind a*veil of trivial 
words the scorn, and dislike it was not good to 
show—the contempt to which, for Hi’s sake, 
he had forbidden speech: 

After this he chine as Usual, dropping in 
when his work was done' to chat with her or 
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to take her out. It was wonderfully like old 
times externally—the*times before those unwel¬ 
come English visitors had come to disturb their 
peace. Mr. Ouvry absented himself, and Di 
preferred to sit at home with her work. Ralph 
could lesfe often 'persuade her to walk in the 
Prado than before, "but he* knew that he should 
find her in her corner ready to welcome him. 
Sometimes she entertained him with accounts 
of her travels. She spoke of Miss Bell *very 
freely, and “gave him a neat little vignette of 
Madame Lavoisier; even M. Adolphe—seen 
but once—served tp point a tale. But in all 
* these talks no allusion was made to Felix. 
That young man had disappeared from their 
horizon, and his* friends had no tidings of him; 
his coming and his going might have been an 
idle dream, so little did he affect their talk. 
And so Ralph ‘tried to persuade himself that 
the old times had come back indeed. 

Yet the thought c?f his cousin haunted him, 
his name hovered persistently on his lips, 
but he could not pronounce it. He wanted to 
bring it in easily and naturally, and all the 
sentences ho framed seemed artificial. He knew 
he should stammer arid hesitate and break 
down awkwardly, not lookirjg at her, and yet 
it was her face above all things he wanted to 
read. 
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Yet, this unnatural silence could not last 
between two who were sftch old and such fast 
friends. Di had something to say, and one 
night a chance word of his helped her to say it. 

They were chatting of things indifferent, but 
by-and-by there fell one of .those ‘pauses of 
silence while each dwelt on* Ifis own thoughts. 
When it had lasted a' little longer than usual, 
he said to her, suddenly. speaking gut what 
was in his heart— 

“ Why did you not write to* me all these 
weeks ? ” 

She looked at him, startled ; and then she 
turned to the window. Her profile was toward* 
him, and he could see the sudden quivering of 
her lips. 

“ I was thinking of sad things.” She an¬ 
swered him as she had answered Philippa. 

He asked no more, hut his thoughts were 
bitter within him. 

She was the first to speak again. 

“ Ralph,” she said, “ you remember that Mr. 
King, whose address you gave me ? You said 
I was to go to him if—if I was m any trouble.” 

“ I remember.” 

“ He is dead. I n&ver saw him; but he has 
left me his money, as I‘told you in my letter.” 

“ It was a sensible thing to do,” he said, as 
she paused again. 
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It must liave been for love of mamma, I’ve 
been thinking what she would like me best tc 
do with it.” 

“ Yes,” he forced himself to say. 

But she coultl not go on. She rose and came 
to him where he .leaned against the mantelpiece, 

“Oh ; ftalph, ) f oit understand,” she said in* 
coherently, brokenly.. “ She* told me—she said 
you knev* Yoi^ will take this money of mine 
and pay her for me? You will set us free.” 

For a moufeht lie could not speak. The blooc 
was leaping in indignant throbs through hi* 
veins. They bad tojd her, then, they had beer 
base enough to tell her, and this was why sh( 
had fled. Oh, what a fool he had been—whai 
a conceited, miserable fooh! He did not dan 
to follow his thoughts further. She was wait¬ 
ing, appealing to him, and her tears were falling 
on his hand. * 

“It is all paid,” he said gently, “ever) 
farthing of it.” <* 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

“ Wlxat say you to a letter*from yo"ur friend ? 

Of much good news ? ” 

The winter went by, as even the slowest winter 
will. Everybody said it w*is a very dull season^ 
and there were some who lamented the absence 
of Mrs. St. John. Miss Laura Lagcelles, whose 
deputy she had been, # was much more strict, 
and her dances were sedate affairs. “ She mi ght, 
almost have passed for an Englishwoman,” said 
the grumblers. 

Major Gibbs, disgusted with the political 
weather—electrical as before a storm—went off 
to the German baths to nurse his gout. Thus, 
as one enemy after another disappeared, people 
began to forget the hints and rumours* and 
dark sayings that had linked themselves with 
Mr. Ouvrv’s name; and that gentleman slipped 
easily into the old ways, and was, as before, a 
pillar in the cafe, and a patron of polite litera¬ 
ture in the Athenseum. 
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Some the report had never reached at all, 
and others hardly spent a thought on it, or 
were content with Malleson’s curt assurance 
that the past had been cancelled. After all, 
the world is very tolerant if you do not defy 
her to her face; This man had lived among 
them, bland and blameless,, for the best part of 
a lifetime, and if he were other than he seemed, 
that was his owiwtffftir. It was not too charit¬ 
able, this little colony of a Saxon race, but it 
was half pagan in its indifference, in its willing¬ 
ness to “take the whited sepulchre for what it 
professed to be, not curious to pry within. It 
is with the externals society deals ; if these are 
satisfactory, who cares for the rest ? The 
phenomenon of a man “ with a past ” was not 
so uncommon. There were not a few English¬ 
men in the two Castries who never eared to 
cross the Pyrenean snows. 

Thus rumour forgot him, and went to hint 
away some one else's reputation, as was but just, 
and all the good things of life were restored 
to him. l)i's legacy—no such tremendous 
fortune—was spent lavishly on him. You 
would have thought, to see the pains she took, 
that those short weeks of silence were never to 
be atoned for. 

Once only Felix Chesters name was men¬ 
tioned. 
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“ Where is that young man ? ” her father 
•asked. 

“ I don’t know, padre.” 

She was dusting her little knickknacks, and 
■she paused a minute to give the ‘answer. She 
never thought of evading 'the question, or 
pretending to misunderstand* it* 

“ You sent him away ? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ You must marry some day, my child. You 
must not think of me.” 

She throw down her duster at thqt ail’d came 
to him. 

“ Why should I marry ? It is best not to* 
think of these things. It is best as it is—just 
you and me together*.” 

“But that won’t last. You must do with¬ 
out the padre some day. He is growing 
old.” 

“ You know it is forbidden to talk like that.” 
She laid her hand on his Ifys. 

“ But one can’t forbid the grey hairs.” 

“ You shall dye them,” she f smiled. “ I’ll 
make you have purple hair like Major Gibbs, 
and I’ll wear a flaxen front, with Ijttle cork¬ 
screw curls, like Miss Piper, and we’ll always 
be young.” 

But though she laughed, did she for an 
instant forget the lover whom she had sent 
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away? "Was there an hour of the day when 
she did not think of him ? 

Entire silence had fallen" between them. She 
had fled, and he had been content to let her 
go. Sometimes she wondered what the message 
was that' Ralph had sent her, but she never 
asked him. Site tried conscientiously to think 
of Felix dancing in stately English ball-rooms 
with Philippa, and consoling himself with her 
bright glances ; but that was, after all, dismal 
thinking, ft was.bet ter to jump up and busy 
herself with some homely bit of work, such as 
the washing of the father's pet morsels of china, 
or the making of a pudding for his dinner. 

Sometimes she wandered to the gallery, where 
the saints and martyrs, the rapt madonnas, live 
in a hushed, perpetual calm. When she looked 
at their pictured peace, sue felt that love is not 
everything, that” life has other ends. Perhaps 
Ralph was right. Duty might be more beau¬ 
tiful than happiness, though it wore so unlovely 
a face. It might be that she was too selfish, 
too faint-hearted to have found out its charms. 
She 'wondered if there was not some helpful 
work in Ayhieli she might take a modest share ; 
some of that cheering of the poor and caring 
for the sick, to which ardent women have in 
all ages consecrated their lives. What would 
Miss Barbara have said, if she had guessed that 
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Di sometimes envied the meek-faced sisters, 
who stole in and out of the great hospital with 
modest foot, and looked at her with sidelong 
glances as she climbed the hill, half ashamed 
of her idle youth and health anti the life in 
her that would make her 'step elastic, in spite 
of her heart, which ,w;ls sometimes heavy. • 

She went oftener than before to the great 

• * ' • 

light room where Mrs. Gorddn .spent, her days. 
The two ladies, who lived remote from society, 
shook their heads together bver the disappoint¬ 
ment of their hopes. It was tt perpetual subject 
of talk. Why had the child come back alone, 
and where was fickle Prince Alasnnm? Was 
it possible that he meant, after all,.to lift that 
flippant, flirting Philiftpa.to the vacant pedestal ; 
that he could be deceived with the glitter of 
false diamonds, and pass by the true? 

Miss Barbara was for asking the girl bluntly, 
and for warning her solemnly that men were 
“deceivers ever,” and best left out of a woman’s 
life-plans; but Mrs. Gordon would not bear of 
it. She, too, had been seduced into a willing 
allegiance by the smiling frankness of the gay 
young lover, hut, failing him, there was another 
and a worthier. She had a private consolation 
which she did not jprpart. 

“ Let her alone,” she said. “ How do we 
know what she may have wished ? Perhaps 
vol. m. 54 
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the true prince is pot so very far off, after 
all.” 

One day Di, visiting these ladies, announced, 
with a mischievous face, that she meant to have 
a tea-party. • _ 

“ A tea-party J ” said ^liss Barbara, who had 
furnished lierself with a, ngw cap, and saw here 
an occasion .to wear it, but who held a little 
contradiction to be wholesome. “ What has 
put that nonsense into your head ? Hadn’t you 
enough of gay doings last year ?” 

“ That (,nly gave me a taste for more,” said 
Di saucily. 

But this was not to bo borne. 

“ Is that all you’ve learned with your jauntr 
ing about the worhl—s—she was beginning 
majestically, but Mrs. Gordon interrupted her 
serenely. 

“Whv not. have your party here, Di, then 
I should have the benefit.” 

“ And the silver ‘plate all away ! ” cried Miss 
Barbara, shifling her point of attack. “ Mary 
Gordon, you’re as heedless as a man ! ” 

“ The earthenware teapot might do. It 
would never be noticed under Di’s smart new 
cosy, and it makes better tea.” 

“No,” said Miss Barbara, with much state¬ 
liness ; “I’ll not be put to shame with any of 
your earthenware. We can get the plate back 
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for the day if there’s a need he. It’s but right 
Deonys should see the teapot that’s to be her 
own one day. And you can watch me manage 
it, Di. It’s not everybody .that can make good 
tea out of it.” 

“ Then it’s a bargain, a'nct I’m to give the 

invitations,” l)i answered 1 , with a smile of secret 

• • 

enjoyment. 

Thus it was settled, and she.went about the 
subtlest part of her scheme, which was nothing¬ 
less than the extinction of the Piper and Gordon 
feud. 

She came on the night in question, supporting 
the trembling Miss Piper on her arm. I t would 
task words to tell the persuasions she had used 
together to come afalh The‘blue satin was 
not worn on this occasion, but a modest and 
ancient silk, which could not offend Miss 
Barbara’s prejudices; and the little lady's de¬ 
portment was meek enough to disarm the most- 
rancorous foe. 

Miss Barbara, to do her justice, laid aside 
open hostilities under her own j’oof, and did 
not stint her guest of cream, or water the tea¬ 
pot unduly before filling Iter cup. Ambassadress 
Di, seating herself near the tray—furnished 
with its odd snips of wax-cloth—helped to dis¬ 
pense the sugar, and whispered as she dropped 
the lumps— 
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“ Mies Piper has a most important matter to 
consult you about.” 

“ She had better go to some other body,” said 
Miss Barbara, scorning an undertone. “ I’m a 
poor hand at giving advice, especially to folks 
that never take it. c ’ * 

“ But I promise you it. will be taken.” 

“ You needn’t be 'so rash with your promisee, 
Peony, e >; you are not so very ready to be guided 
as all that comes to.” 

“ Oh, but you must help us. We can’t get 
on at all without you—can we ? ” 

“ Tt would certainly be a great assistance,” 
murmured Miss Piper, apologetic and timid. 
“ An old friend, on whom one could rely—such 

a delicate commission- 

* 

“ If it’s anything delicate, as you call it, I’ll 
have nothing to do with it. The Gordons were 
never good at manoeuvring. If there’s a wrong 
to put right, it’s a plain word and a blow with 
them-” 

k ‘ More often the blow,” said Malleson to 
himself. Ho,stood outside the circle. 

If it’s anything like interfering and en¬ 
couraging young people in underhand ways or 
silly love nonsense, you’ll find others better at 

that than me.” She levelled her rudest shaft 

< 

at the conspirators. 

“ It’s a commission from Mrs. St. John,” said 
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Di, who knew that diplomatists needed patience. 

“ She wants a whole shopful of things—fans 
and gloves, and I don't know all what.” 

“ She would have sent to you, but she feared 
to be intrusive,” Miss Piper struck in eagerly. 
“ As for me, she is aware *tl*at my time is not 
valuable.” , 

“ She knows very well I- wouldn’t encourage 
her to spend her money on snch.vanitios:” 

“ She means to give the things away, doesn’t 
she ? Sugar-plums for the Viennese,” said 
Malleson, lounging up to them. “ pome, Miss 
Barbara, we all know yoiw reputation as a 
bargainer. The Blue Dahlia lays down his 
arms the very moment you appear at the door ; 
and as for the Three Roses, he never shows 
fight at all.” 

“ X would scorn to let myself be cheated as 
some folks are.” She turned ’on him loftily. 
“ It’s you men, with your easy, heedless ways, 
that spoil the shopkeepers.* If they had only 
women to deal with, they would soon come to 
reason.” 

“ See what it is to have strength of milid ! 
My tailor charges me a fabulous sum, and when 
I meekly pay down, regrets lie has let me off 
so cheap.” 

“That is the way with me, too,” said Miss 
Piper, plucking up a spirit at this similarity of 
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experience. “ And when they tell you the 
price so courteously, how are you to know it 
isn’t true ? It seems so rtfde to doubt a person’s 
word.” 

“ It's worsA to help them to bo dishonest”— 
Miss Barbara spoke Severely—“ and that’s what 
you do with your soft ways. I wonder you 
can reconcile it to year consciences.” 

“ It's*so diHiuuIt,*” sighed Miss Piper. “ And 
do you really think it is a matter of conscience ? 
1. have never considered it, in that light.’’ 

“ ft's a piatter of getting the things cheap; 
that’s what Mrs. tSi. dohu means, if I’m not 
mistaken,’* said Malleson, glancing at the list. 

“Well, you may let me see the letter. If 
there’s one thing that, vexes me more than 
another, it’s to see people wasting their money,” 
said Miss Barbara, giving a grudging permis¬ 
sion, whereupoh Pi rose and walked over to 
Mrs. (Jordon’s sola, and, sitting down at that 
lady's feet, laughed Openly up in her face. 

“ Pi, what a conspirator you have grown ! ” 

“ I thought. Miss Barbara couldn’t resist a 
passage of arms with the Blue Dahlia,” she 
whispered. 

She knew that her mission was ended ; the 
ambassadress was triumphant ; the cause was 
won. 

But there was something more in the letter 
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than mere commissions. There was a postscript 
which Di had not seen, and which, after the 
manner of postscripts,.contained the whole kernel 
of news. This Miss Piper, with many mysterious 
words and covert shaking's of tko head, pro¬ 
ceeded to impart as a sign of -the newly-sealed 
truce. 

• • 

Malle son, watching this hv-pJay with some 
amusement, presently found Jiimsdf taken into 
their councils. Miss Piper's* Hand*shook, and 
all her flowers and feathers quivered as she 
handed him the iluttoring shyet. . 

“I always feared she was imprudent, arid 
perhaps too fond of admiration, though so* 
pretty,” she said; “ but I confess I am dis¬ 
appointed. T thought he was* looking in an¬ 
other quarter.” She glanced at ])i, and then 
dropped her eyes as if she had exceeded the 
bounds of modesty by presuming to think at all 
on so delicate a matter. “Not that. I. wanted 
her to marry,” slit 1 added 114 a hurry ; “ I always 
implore young people 1o wait.” 

“ It’s a pity you couldn't have got that de¬ 
signing creature to take your advice” said Miss 
Barbara drvlv. “ I saw through her from the 
first. Mark my words' she’ll never get married 
at all, let her be engaged a score of times. Give 
a girl like that one* lover, and she’ll hanker after 
twenty, and end bv securing none of them. 
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Men are dull enough, but they’ve a glimmering 
of sense left when if comes to the choosing of 
a wife." 

“Pooh!” said Malleson, to whom all this 
flutter and fuss seemed very like a storm in a 
teacup. / “ You*make too much of a bit of mere 
idle gossip; and if it were tfuo-” 

“ I sadly fear it is.trn'e."' 

■ “ He. knows his.own mind best, I suppose,” 
said Mullesfm inijffifieutly. 

“And yT)fl would, leave the poor lad to his 
fate ! "* cried -M iss .Barbara indignantly. “You 
would see him hoodwinked, and never lift a 
° finger to help him ! Il l weren’t, too old ’—she 
glanced at her mild companion drooping over 
her teacup - “to go gallivanting hy myself about 
the world. [ would set out to-morrow and fetch 
him hack. It's the least any true friend of his 

V 

could do for hin.," 

“ If one could he sure that her heart was not 
in it,” said the more .sentimental lady. 

Malleson turned away impatient, and cross. 
Even the mental picture of Miss Barbara striding 
across the continent to the rescue of the recal¬ 
citrant youth hardly awoke a smile. He was 
contemptuous over the whisperings and tattle 
of drawing-rooms that.‘please the women; hut 
all the while he could not foi'get. the letter that 
had raised this tempest. One or two other 
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guests came in, and the room began to fill. 
When everybody was talking, inspired and 
cheered by the wild music of the reels and 
strathspeys which Miss Barbara drew from the 
jingling piano, he retired to a distant window, 
and read again the thin sheet which he had not 
relinquished. 

“Sol hear that* Philippa Jlenshaw and the 
campaigner—that's what M,r. St. %John, calls the 
mother; he says it's in some book, Thackeray 
or something —are in Italy! Wa*h Bean saw 
them—he met them in Bmye ; and tharf young 
Englishman, (.’hester, was glancing around them 
as usual. They sav he's caught at last. *1 
always thought it was the little one; but, then, 
you can flatter a man into anything, and I guess 
she can do with a fortune. 1 always thouydit 
him quite too stiff myself, but then we Americans 
are different. . . . Mind you «get the fans and 
things cheap. Worth has nearly ruined me, but 
the costumes are perfectly lovely. The ladies 
here have no taste anyway ; they are as dowdy 
as Englishwomen. My new silks are all made 
with a train, etc., etc." , 

What had he to do with all ibis ? He. crushed 
the paper in his hand. Was it. for ’him to go 
and save the mo^h fluttering round the candle 
from singeing its wine's ? If the sillv moth 
mistook the flame of a farthing dip for the sun, 
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what was that to him? Was he bound with 
his own hand to destroy the last frail chance 
to which he clang ? He had warned the boy; 
he had done what he could tQ save him; but if 
he would not he saved*, what again was that to 
him? If,Felix manrigd this girl, he—well, he 
would he as happy #is mo^t. people, as happy as 
he deserved to be. She was very pretty and 
perfectly sweat-tempered. Society would envy 
him amlapplmurfiim, and say that he had done 
*- i i.:„ i.;,,] 10r aspirations, his 
impulsive desires to play the man and live 
worthily, wiTuid Philippa's smiles foster these ? 

• Jlalph pulled himself up suddenly. “It’s a 
lie," he said to himself; ‘‘and you know it. You 
are mean enougUlo be thinking lirst of yourself. 
If you keep silent--you who have some influence 
over him and let him drift into this, you think 
there may he a chance for you. Let him marry 
and he as wasteful of Id's life as he likes, so long 1 
as there is a chance ley- you ; that is your mean 
thought, unmasked and stripped.” This man 
dealt hardly with himself, but he loved the 
truth; he lovod*it vcllymough to judge himself 
by it as well as his neighbour. 

He glanced across at i)i, who was talking 
with the Lnglish chaplain. The girl’s face was 
serene and sweet. She had fortnd her mission in 
deeds of kindliness to the poor of the little British 
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community—no great or elaborate work, but 
enough to keep her nature whole and sound, 
unsoured by disappointment. She was at the 
moment discussing soup. and flannel with the 
clergyman, and laughing with him over some of 
her little experiences. It alight seen*.as if she 
had put love far plough* alvay from .her—a 
maiden as fancy-free as any Diana—but Malleson 
knew better. He bad not .studied he;' Jhee’all 
these months to misread it Mow. ’Suddenly he 
remembered (ho letter he .hud writ fen in answer 
to Felix's desperate telegrams, that calm,*sensible 
epistle in which he so wisojy accounted for her’ 
disappearance. Oh, fool that, he had been ! anti 
bo.had thought that there was hope for him— 

But a drawing-room is hardly the place to be¬ 
moan your fate. Society expects you to behave 
like a Spartan. You must smile all the same, 
though the fox is gnawing at your vitals. Some¬ 
body came and drew this sulkv Mr. Malleson 

v « 

from bis corner and madt» him talk;* He found 
himself laughing presently, and complimenting 
Miss Barbara on her ancient melodies. 

Strike up the music--* more reels; more wild 
and barbaric noises, so that we may all be merry 
and drown thought! * 

Di was in bright, spirits that night, and enter¬ 
tained him all the way home. She was a bit of 
a mimic, and rehearsed the affair of the truce for 
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the benefit of this morose Ralph. It was fine to 
have accomplished lief mission. Henceforward 
the great feud was a thing of the past, to be 
referred to in the years that were left as “the 
time when Mi*ss Barbara and I had our little 
difference,* vou knowor, “the winter when 
that silly body, • Amelia •Pijaer, made such a 
spectacle of herself.” Jla'd she not seen the two 
heads Lid vt*iw f elgse together, the two caps 
nodding, at tfach other over the list of Mrs. St. 
John's wants; and had she not heard all the 
details of the subtle scheme for laying siege to 
the Blue Datdia next morning ? “You see, you 
couldn't do without me," she said, with saucy 
triumph. 

“ It's a memorable achievement," he answered, 
striving after lightness of tone. “You had 
better mark it as a red-letter day in your diary : 

‘ Suppression of the Gordon riots.' ” 

“ 1 don't keep a diary now," she answered,' 
with sudden gravity. 

“Since when did you give up that virtuous 
habit £ 1 must look into this matter. Nine¬ 

teen, and without a diary to confide in! There 
must he something seriously amiss.” 

“ One must cease to he ioolish some time,” she 
said turning avvav her head. 

"Don't grow too wise before the time, child,” 

- - lie smiled at her rather sadly -" that will 
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come soon enough. When did you give up 
your journal ?” 

“ In England—before I went to Germany.” 

It was the answer he expected. 

“ Why ? ” he continued urgently. 

“Because”—she spoke with an*-effort — 
“ when one has nothing but'sad things to write 
about, when one is not very happy, it is best to 
be quiet.” • .. 

“ So it- has come,” ho said half to himself. 
She too has learned her lesson of silence. In 
face of life's real troubles who carets to*bo gar¬ 
rulous? * Lefts's Scribbling Ib’ary"’ hoRs no 
very deep gecrets of the human heart, I take 
it : the anguish that is bitter to bear is never 
expressed in well-turned phrases. 

11 is heart ached for her, ached the more that 
she took her troubles so bravely and with a 
smiling face. 

She pulled him in when he would have left 
her at the door. She wits almost cruel in her 
kindness. 

“ Come and see the father,” she called to him, 
flying lightly up the steps and into the sifting- 
room, hut no Mr. Ouvry was there. /Dio lamp 
burned low, but on the table, seen clearly in the 
half darkness, was a little patch of white. 

“ More letters ! ” she cried. “ What a night 
of news! ” 
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He screwed up the lamp, and she opened the 
first envelope. 

“ It’s from Madame Lavoisier.” she said. 
“ Wait, Ralph, and F1J read it to you.” 

Madame’s liters always amused her. They 
were fulbof spriglitly details and pictures of life 
in the gayest eapftal in fhcwwgrld. M. Adolphe, 
of whom she had hoard so much, figured largely 
in‘them. .ITis name was not less frequent in this, 
hut the tone was dismal throughout. 

‘ Figure to yourself my despair,” wrote 
madamof “ Just when I hoped that our dear 
Tall "'as becoming human, that she possessed a 
licart open to tenderness, there arrives a whole 
Scotch family- lather, motlcr, brother, sister. 
Excellent people! no doubt, but with what an 
accent, what an absence of grace ! We are 
inseparable; we breakfast together ni famille, 
we dine, we, sup. Sve go to see the sights, 1 am 
inconsolable, and my poor Adolphe despairs. 1. 
tremble for him; I quiver every time the bell 
rings. lie is capable of throwing himself into 
the Seine. To-morrow we shall be ordered 
back *lo Scotland. T cry when 1 am alone over 
the destruct ion of all my hopes.” 

Hearties* Miss l)i burst into an inextinguish¬ 
able laughter over this epistle. 

“ You don't think of AT. Adolplie tearing his 
hair as be hovers on the brink,” said Malleson, 
reproachfully. 
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“ He won't drown himself; he’ll wait, till the 
water is warmer, and by that time he will have 
consoled himself with a French girl. That's 
the way, isn’t it ? ” she said saucily. 

As she replaced the sheet^ asecond little note 
fluttered out of the envelope. 

“Now for Fell’s, view of flic case," she tsaid. 

Miss Bell's sentiments were characteristic. 

• • 

She went straight to the pokft. # N o 'graceful 
drapery of description, no reflection hero. 

“ I ought to tell you !ha*t 1 have felt for some 
time that you were rig!it fb go buck to your 
father. 1 have seen something of f;tmilY”TitfT 
lately, and 1 can enter more into your feelings 
now. After all, one’s own people .should come 
first. The Houdersonfc jiy'ned us in this hotel last 
week, and we have been much together; Sarah 
Henderson is so sensible, and she can do almost 
anything. Ned, that is her *brolh*u\ is much 
Improved-; it is beautiful to see his behaviour to 
his mother. I wish you "had known the Hen¬ 
dersons; you would have understood what good 
grounds 1. have for appreciating* Scot eh charac¬ 
ter. The French are *a sadly light-minded 
nation ; even madame. who is Scotch by birth, 
has caught something of their frivolous manner. 
Mr. Henderson, who knows her well, thinks her 
much altered. He considers hqj; rather a 
dangerous person, and wishes Sarah to be as 
little with her as possible. I tell him it is all 
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manner ; but it is a pity she gives one a wrong 
impression. Ned Henderson has just come to 
ask me to go with him and'Sarah to the Louvre, 
bo I must close this letter.” 

“ So Miss Bell has met her fate,” said Mal- 
leson, with a laugh. ' “ Oh, you women, what 
mischief you work m the woidd ! ” 

I)i did not laugh this time. She let the note 
drop carelessly ..from her fingers. She was 
thinking—“ that is the Ned Henderson Mr. 
Chester used, to talk ‘about, who went shooting 
with him in,,the north." 

’ M-alleson had picked up his hat and was say¬ 
ing good-bye, and something about perhaps not 
seeing her again for a little time—a sudden 
journey had called him off' at a moment’s notice. 
He spoke rather incoherently; he did not look 
at her. She gave him her hand mechanically, 
hardly listening to him. 

“ A journey ?" she said. “ Oh, come back 
soon." 

He stooped and kissed her hand. 

“ For good hick,” he said, in an odd voice, 
going off at a great pace. 

She looked after him absently. Her mind 
was full of one thought. 

“ Bell will see this friend of his every day, 
and they w^ll talk about him; and I am not 
there to hear them.” 
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CHAPTER a IV. 

“ What nows ou flio Ifialto ? 

Who is ho comes hero ? ” 

It was in Venice that he foifnd them at last— 
Venice which lie had prayed never'more 
Ilis thoughts were hitter within him as he tossed 
his portmanteau into a. gondola, aful with a swift 
stroke or two was earthed out upon the shining 
path. Venice, queen of the seas, was not less 
fair than when he had seen her last in his hot 
youth. He had thought her cruel than, because 
she smiled upon his gloom ; he was older now. 
and he did not expect Mother Nature to work 
miracles—to mourn and lament with you and 
to laugh at the same instant because it pleases 
me to be glad. Was Venice to blame, because 
his second coming was destined to he ys joyless 
as his first? Here, long ago, he had fought his 
1 tattle,.and had retired wounded and,’as he sup¬ 
posed, at an end of all fighting for t^e rest of a 
maimed and ignoble life, 
von m. 
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“ History repeats itself,” he exclaimed, and he 
Laughed aloud rather bitterly. The gondolier, 
Lending to his task, glanced fit him, but not in 
wonder. Nothing fhat these strange English 
did could surprise him. He knew them all and 
their wavs. If was his experience, often re¬ 
peated, that they preset ved a solemn gloom 
when everybody else was grinning, and only 
relaxed, when n//t .a hint of pleasantry was in 
the air. They were exclusive even in their 
smiles, these cold, proud Britons. 

All'unconscious.- of the character that was 
given him, ]\I alio;,sou landed at his hotel 
< and proceeded to order dinner. He was past 
the age when bitter feelings take away the 
appetite. He ate and drank and noticed all the 
little changes in the arrangements and the fur¬ 
niture that had taken place since last he had 
stayed in the same house. From the window of 

v '.J 

his room he looked upon a dark and dismal 
reach of greenish water, where the afternoon 
shadows fell earliest; these sluggish side-paths 
have little that is picturesque about them. He 
remembered that he w*is leaning on this balcony, 
or its fellow, one night in that time long ago; 
lie was fresh from Oxford, full of dreams and 
enthusiasms, and the ' meanest gondola laden 
with market produce gliding slowly over the 
sombre strip of water was a wonder to him. 
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Then Roderick burst in with a wild air and a 
white terrified face; and *good-bye from that 
moment to dreams *and visions. 

Well, it was folly to dwell on these things ; 
it was treason to the past and to poor old Rod, 
whose grave was green. We are unfaithful 
enough, Heaven knowj* to thnst who still Jour¬ 
ney with us, but we have, most of us, this grace 
of loyalty to the dead. ,lt was # better t*> dresfc 
and go out, and to pluck up if heart'for the last 
struggle. 

He chose the hour whey everybody was 
sure to be abroad, to see and J>e seen an the grpuA * 
square, where life marches evenly to music. 

Spring had already come to this sea-city, and 
the mild glory of the sunset touched the placid 
waters with a faint red’flush. Far off on t he 
distant lagoons water and sky met, and strange 
new lands and seas, unmapped by any geo¬ 
grapher, sprang into sudden existence. Han 
Giorgio, set against that daffodil and rose, was 
surely never raised by human hands—it was a 
wonder, a dream ; the slender sha/t of the cam¬ 
panile looked as if a breath would sway it. . 

Venice was thinking of quite other things as 
it sauntered and beat tiific to the band. * It, loves 
its frivolity ; it is only the English papas and 
mammas with many fair-haired daughters who 
are not frivolous. These stared up at the great 
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horses, trying inwardly to think St. Mark as 
beautiful as all persons of good taste pronounce 
it to be. The young people cared more, perhaps, 
for the pigeons, or for the puppets who strike 
the hours with unwearied spirit; most of all, of 
course, for the shops. 

The cafe Flwmn \v«s‘driving a brisk trade, 

* - *• ft ~ , 

and at all the little tables people were sipping 
ices; tjio piazza was bjaek with moving figures, 
careless of the rare golden light. Mallesou made 
his way slbwly through the throng, gay as 
people only are ip Venice. All at once he saw 
,1'i ijl iI>pa. '.She, too, was looking up at the 
proud, prancing horses, hut her eyes were 
absent and vague in their glance. He stopped 
and examinVd her with jealous criticism. Yes, 
she was hcuutiful- heautiful enough to steal the 
heart out of a man and then to laugh at him 
for In’s folly. Among the many faces there was 
none so fur as hers. 

Was Felix watching her. too, from some 
corner of the great square, and would he come 
presently to pour out his confidences—rhap- 
'sodies, the same old Raptures in praise of a new' 
goddess? Mallesou wondered suddenly why he 
had jouriiied to Venice. '■ Was it only to find out 
that Philippa was more beautiful than ever? 

While he stood, she turned her head slowly, 
and he knew that she saw and recognized him. 
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The colour, always so quick to come with every 
light emotion, rose under *her fair transparent 
skin ; her very throat seemed to crimson. She 
hesitated just an instant ; .perhaps the scarcely- 
veiled contempt in his eyes frightened her. 
Then she got up and came* 16 him. *Sho held 
out her hand, hut he did* not, take it, and she let 
it drop suddenly at Her side. 

“ I expected you,” she sank 

“ You wanted me to ho witness of your 
triumph ?” Ho could not help the sneer. 

“ Then you ha-ve heard ? "•5 i ho looked tit him 

^ • 

with a sort of proud surpijse overcoming 
shame. 

“ I have heard nothing ; hut. 1. am prepared 
not to be astonished.* I have chmd a long way 
to hear your nows—-haven't I ? ” 

“To congratulate, me, or some one else on his 
escape, perhaps?” she said. “"Don't trouble to 
explain; 1 know why you came.” 

“ Then I may as well return.” 

She gave a little impatient movement. 

“ We can't, talk here," she said, turning away 
and making him a sign to follow her. 

He obeyed, not understanding this now mood. 
He had expected Uf he met with* blushes, 
laughter, perhaps -i littlb ashamed feeling, and 
he noticed that tfio crowd parted before this 
regal maiden, who bore herself with strange 
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haughtiness. He had a mind to turn and go, 
but he followed her. * 

She parted the heavy • leather curtain, and 
entered the cathedral. Here, after the golden 
light of the piazza, the shadows seemed to fall 
thick. .Thu air • \tas faint with incense, the 
great candles harm'd fecdrk" on the altar, and the 
glory of the mosaics Was ‘hidden. Everybody 
was oiyt on*the square. The. music reached 
them now and agifin, invading the silence of the 
dim churclf. * , 

Y«u can't seojd me here,” she said with a 
diitli^smile’.in which the old Philippa peeped 
•out. 

■ “ i have no wish to scold you,” he said coldly. 

‘‘1 am ton insignificant /'ven for your anger." 

“ This is all beside fife point. Where is he?” 
he asked. He was growing every moment more 
bewildered. Hu looked about him as if he ex¬ 
pected Felix to emerge from behind one of the 
pillars and confront him. He made up his 
mind that he had come on a fool’s errand, and 
that the more quickly he went the better. 

“„I)o you mean Fel ly Chester ? ” 

He did not deign a reply, and she added 
quickly— : '• 

1 sent him away three days ago.” 

You sent him away ! ” htj exclaimed, roused 
at last to anger, “ von taught him to be fickle 
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to the best emotion of his life, and then you 
tired of him and sent lwm away! Oh, you 
women, how cruel vo.u can be! ” 

“ He never even paid me the poor eomplimeni 
of pretending to like' my society,” she said 
proudly. “ He hasn’t been .stick a delightful 
companion all these months. • H was not for my 
sake he stayed,” shbsnlded, with bitter frankness. 

“ And yet, knowing what you. did, you let; 
him stay! ” 

“ How was I to hinder him living where he 
el lose ? ” she begun impetuously, and tfyen she 
hesitated. “There were some things that, if 
had known them, might have .made a difference 
But I did not know.” 

“ You did not wish to know," he corrected 
her quietly. 

“ Well, then, I did not wish to know, if you 
will have it so.” 

Her eyes fell before his; he seemed able to 
read her very soul. 

“ Was it such a wonder that I did not care to 
court shame and disgrace-” 

“ Be good enough to tell me about Felix,” he 
said curtly. “ Whiere can I find him ?” 

“ I told vou he bad* left Venice.” • 

She suffered keenly.; perhaps for the first 
time in her life she fully understood in all its 
clearness the contempt of an honourable, truth- 
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loving nature for what is mean and base. His 
calm ignoring of her«euffering scorched her like 
a hot breath. 

“ You were always hard and unjust to me,” 
she said, stung to momentary passion. 

“ How.could I.be other than hard?” he an¬ 
swered her quietly. “Jihink of it—you have 
embittered two lives—you have inflicted sorrow 
on the gentlest heart in the world; you have 
been false to friendship. A word from you 
might have hindered it all, but your wounded 
pride ajul vanity suffered and you kept silence. 
s.This is ho\y you have repaid her love and 
trust; ; aml you fell 'me I am unjust to you ! ” 
■Her head drooped on her breast, her cheek 
blanched. All her gay, careless life had not 
field a moment like this, fit those few words, 
spoken so quietly, she saw, as it were, her own 
soul laid bare. ,She stood at last face to face 
with the nkked, unvarnished truth; her poor 
pretences, her flimsy excuses stripped away. 
Tie never knew how much she suffered in that 
brief minute of time; hut there was some seed of 

nobleness in her after all. on which he had not 

** « 

calculated. It. sprang up now in response to his 
words. i 

“I deserve it all,” sho. said ; “ it is all true.” 
Then, in her need of the relief of confession, she 
hurried on. “ Nothing that you say or think 
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is too bad for me. Perhaps if I hnd had 
some one like you near me when I was young 
I might have been. different. I do not know, 
and it does not matter now-” 

“ Tell me nothing lfioro ; except where I may 
find him,” he said, quick .tor be generous too. 

“No. I will tell*you kiwrything now. I 
guessed that mamma knew something about 
Mr. Ouvry, and that she used her knowledge 
to send Hi away- out of Unglaitd, T do not 
defend her, but it was for my £ake-- my sup¬ 
posed happiness she did .it. I did not seek 
to know what it was; 1 might! have been* 

told if I had asked, but 1 did not ask. 4 
wished to keep clear of it all. One day I met 
Di, and she told mg she was .leaving England. 
She told me where site was going; 1 was the 
only one who knew. Miss Puliation, for some 
reason of her own, played .into my hands; 
she made a mystery of their jourdey and their 
destination, and. when AJir. ('Lester came back 
they had vanished.” 

“ And you kept silence,” said Maileson. He 
was leaning against a pillar with folded anas, 
listening quietly. 

“ I did not tell hist. One day I meant to do 
it, but lie was cold and bitter, and I shut my 
mouth. He was often very rude,” she said, 
with, a faint gleam of a smile ; “and I was 
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angry. It made me angry to see how for¬ 
bearing and kind mamma was, and how she 
bore with all his crossness, and I would not 
help him. After we came to Italy, he made no 
effort to find I>i out. 'Hb knew, I dare say, as 
we ail did^that she had gone back to her father; 
hut be never spoke of. returning to Madrid. 
He bad come to believe that lie was mistaken— 
that she never*cared for him. lie told me once 
of a letter you limit written to him, and he said 
that, after all,‘you might be right.” 

‘‘ I, behoved at the time what f wrong* he 
«nid quickly,‘feeling that lie, too. had not been 
wholly blameless, ‘hi, have since had reason to 
know that 1 was mistaken." 

4 1 knew ; 1 along that he was wronging 

her,” said'Philippa, still with that strange, calm 

frankness with which she had made the rest of 

her confession. “ I am showing you my whole 

self now—ala 1 not? I knew that he would 

never let anv stain on her father's name stand 
»■ * 

1 nit ween him and his love; hut he had made 
me suffer some things, and that was how I 
punished him. (bio day, not. long ago, mamma 
lot drop something—a mere hint—and then, with 
a question or two, it all came out, I can hardly 
tell you what changed me. J think it was tho 
thought of you," she said, with a shade of 
bitterness; “and the certainty that you would 
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one day find me out; but I went straight to 
him and told him.” • 

" You told him everything ? ” 

“ I spared mamma where I could—” her cheeks 
burned liot with sudden shame—but he knows 
if all. Tie is better than I took him io be. He 
was very -rootle and' forbearing. I think these 
months have made? a mag of him. lie is almost 
good enough for Hi.” 

"Thank heaven, we liafe goti* to the truth 
<it last!” said Malleson,, rousing •himself with 
a. great sigh. lie was yot thinking of her. 
She looked at him for a. moment*with strange 
win fulness, 

‘•Tell me one thing,"she said. “It is not 
too late r " 

" No, it is not too laW’ 

“ And she will not let any—any scruple come 
between them ?" 

“They love each other, Tln.A? have done 
nothing di.shommvnbinthey have borne their 

share of others sins, and now.who shall forbid 

them to be happy ? ” 

He spoke half absently, and he looked t woary 
and worn. He was visited by a great de¬ 
pression. He had ntrved himself ftr a struggle, 
and the battle had been fought and won with¬ 
out him ; not even the poor pleasure of re¬ 
storing with his own hand her lost happiness 
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had been left him to do for I)i. It was done, 
and he could but stand®aside and look on. 

“ And you—what are you going to do ? ” 
he said suddenly, remembering her and looking 
at her with .'something like compunction. She, 
too, had staked her all and had lost; in this, 
at least, they wore ‘-alike. * "hie was angry no 
longer. Who would take "a hammer to crush a 
butterfly?. 

“ Who— I ?<” she 'Vivid listlessly. “ Oh, I am 
going to he married." , 

“doing 1o be married!” lie echoed. He 
thought he had come to an end of all surprises, 
ami here was a new and astonishing turn given 
to a flairs. 

“ Yes. Is that so surprising ? It is the goal 
I have been taught to look to all my life, since 
I left the nursery. There is some one who is 
willing to take me in spile of all that people are 
kind enough'in say against me.” 

He took a step ibryurd ; he looked at her 
earnestly. Even so poor ami weak a creature 
was worth saving, if he could save her. 

“ You are not doing this thing because of the 
idle tattle of ■—.” 

“ I am doing it for a groiVt many reasons.” 

“There is only one reason that can justify 
such a step.” 

“ Ah, to you, perhaps. But 1 am not like you.” 
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“ Don’t deceive yourself,” he said. “ Don't 
make a further tangle o? your life; There can 
never be any good ground for that.” 

“ I told you I was doing it for a groat many 
reasons —she coloured, and hesitated—“ and just 
a little, perhaps, for lov-e. ’You know it does 
not take very mu ok .to make me happy.” It 
seemed as if in his presence she was compelled 
to recognize the limit at ions of her nature. 
‘‘You need not be afraid for •m<\ though I 
thank you that you still care ehMigh to warn 
me.” • 

. “And who is (ho happy’ man?” ho asked 
coolly, lie thought he saw now through the 
mystery of Felix’s dismissal (though in this he 
wronged her), and. his little ‘Spring of interest 
died out. Truly, it was easy to be just and to 
make amends when it cost nothing. 

“ If you had not. been iy such a hurry to 
crush me, you might have seen hin# with mamma 
at the cale.” 

She spoke with something like the old ease 
and lightness. True to her nature, she fled 
instinctively from things unpleasant. ^ She 
longed to forget, the past, hour, and, if possible, 
to make him forgot, *t too, 

“Mamma likes him very much. They were 
fixing on the furniture when 1 left—it’s.a subject 
they are fond of discussing.” 
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“ I did not see your mother.” 

“ I know that; you drily saw me. I felt your 
look burning me, and I knew that my hour had 
come.” 

“ When is it,to be?” He could not imitate 
her lightness. 

'• Myrnarriage ?' Oh, one of these days, very 
soon; men are impatient 'creatures. He is 
older than 1 am, which everybody says is an 

*' « 1 V 

excellent, arrangemeht. He is very good,” site 
said more go fitly ; “ ton good for me, and be lias 
wisdom enough for us both.” She was silent a 
moment, then she added, with a visible effort* 
“ i have told him everything.” 

“ It is best to begin with the truth.” 

He was matveiling inwardly how this new 
aspirant had borne the history, in spite of the 
proof she had just given him, he was inclined 
to doubt the honesty or the fulness of the con- 

V 

fession. 

“ l)i will be very glad to hear of your hap¬ 
piness,” he said calmly. “ Have you any message 
to send her ? ” 

She.shook her head. 

“ .1 don't deserve to send her any. Tell her 
to remember me sometime^—as 1 used to be. 
And you will give her this for me ? ” She took 
off her glove and drew a slelrder silver ring 
from her linger. “ Mr. Chester gave it to me 
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that day of the fair, but I know he did not buy 
it for me.” • 

He took it in silence. Was he always to be 
the messenger of another, always to plead some 
other cause rather than his oym ? Then he 
remembered that, though.trams will tjot hasten 
even for the most ar*lcwt of‘lovers, Felix, would 
reach Madrid long before.him. 

“I'll take care of it,” he said, dipping it into 
his waistcoat pocket. 4 • 

While they talked with, hushed* Voices one or 
two people had come in. \ priest was*busy at 
the distant altar; lights sprang up, and jgleaius 
of gold and of rich colour Hashed into life froTn 
the walls. 

“ I must go,” said IMiilippa.* “They will have 
furnished all file reccpMon rooms by this time, 
and will begin to miss me." 

“1 will take you back to tike cafe.” 

“Will you come and see iiuiiiimiif?" 

“No,” lie said quickly* He felt that this was 
more than he could endure. “ You must, excuse 
ine ; I am leaving Venice at once.” 

“ You return so soon,? ” 

. “I must go back to mv work.” 

“And to Di; ” sue will not be ‘content till 
you have shared,her Imppincss. Hhe has been 
well off in some of her friendships.” 

“ Good fortune lias come to you, too, it would 
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seem,” he said, with a smile. After all he could 
not part, unkindly frbm her. He was never 
likely to see her again, and he remembered many 
pleasant hours with her in old days when he 
had k-lieved her to he artless and simple; many 
a smile af/hor bright audacity, many a moment 
when her beauty'and hep charms bad pleased 
him well. For these, past favours he was ready 
to 'cry quits with h<;v now. 

“With my ‘ FoMior of fortune.’ Did 1 tell 
voir he is a soldier ? ’ , 

•J 

“ And a conqueror or conquered—which is 
it p . 

* l .‘ I suppose it is I who am a little the slave 
this time." She lifted her eyebrows with a 
whimsical look. ■“ It’s a punishment- for all my 
sins, l suppose. (Joud-hye," she said, and this 
time he did not refuse her hand. “ You have 
been very good to. me. 1 shall never forget it." 

lie never had known, he never would know, 
how much she had always wished to stand well 
in his esteem. Her April taco was grave for 
the moment; buf he carried away t he impression 
of a brilliant smile. 

“She always took life easily,” he thought to 
himself; and for the dural Ion of a breath he felt 
inclined to envy her. Life was not easy then 
for him. 

He had gone with her till within a few paces 
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of the place where her friends sat. Glancing 
over the heads of the crowd, he' saw Mrs. 
Ilenshaw's nodding ptirplo feathers adding em¬ 
phasis to her speecli. '['Ik; ice was melting on 
her plate; she was tapping with* her fan the 
arm of her companion. He was not ’destined 
even to catch a gliinpst; of I Ik’ estimable in Hilary 
gentleman who was Philippa's conqueror; the 
lady’s flounces hid him eifeot uylly. Now she 
turned and saw her daughter: and instinctively 
lie lied, not pausing till lie had put t.he length 
of the piazza, between them. • 

He wandered aimlessly llwanigh Hie rnwrow, 
crowded streets of the city, dark and unsavoury 
at the lost of times; the people jostled him, for 
he paid little lined to flu-yules “f the ron< 1. lie 
was marvelling over that old subject on which 
our philosophers have thrown little light—the 
various fates that are dealt oaf to each of us, 
not snrelv according to our deserts. * Here was 
a lady, here were two ladies* - mot Iter and child - 
who had not aspired to any clear heights of 
morality; who had, to speak tii*; plain truth, 
done many a mean, ignoUe, unworthy deed, .yet 
fortune had showered good things on them, and 
made their path plain. 

He thought of Philippa sailing her galley on 
fair seas unruffled by any storm, reaching pros¬ 
perously the haven of her desires, and—yes, in 

VOL. 111. 6<j 
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spite of that one glimpse into her soul—think¬ 
ing. it but her due that life should smile on 
her. 

Did he envy her now ? Here, in Venice, of 
all places, bcmjght surely have been allowed to 
make lift moan And bewail his hard lot; yet I 
question if, after* that one:short regret, he would 
have clianged plaees*with fhc happiest and most 
prosperous lhar^ju the sea-city. 

“ I'intsaghn,” entbehren ”—there is sweet¬ 
ness to be wrung own out of that bitter cup. 

Bv-tmd-bv, without intending it, be came out 
upon. a quay wheiy the gondoliers wait to lx* 
*hrred, and a. wayward fancy to reach the silence 
of the distant lagoons took hold of him. lie 
stepped into a boat, and gave the order to go 
out to where the waters broaden into a sea, and 
Venice is lost in the distance. 

“ (Jo on," hewried, impatient to leave all life 
and soumf behind, and the boatman obeyed. It 
was but another trunk of an‘ eccentric Britain; 
and the Brilains, it is well known, pay hand¬ 
somely. <- 

They were far enough away at last, Venice 
was wrapped in a soft haze, which its lights 
hardly penetrated. The night was grey and 
mild, and everything seemed to sleep: the 
brooding sky hung like a curtain over the earth; 
there was drowsiness in the lap of the Water 
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against the boat, and the very stars were too 
indolent to shine. • 

Quietness and peace came to him, too, at last. 
He lay and looked up at the bending grey sky. 
He had meant to do a great things for Di, and it 
had all been done without him. .J\lready<jperhupK, 
she was happy with her, lover, end he was going 
home to wish her joy: .There was only one 
thing more he could do—the last *for her. He 
could bury his own secret. l<kr ever, bgry it a 
hundred fathoms deep, and he the* friend they 
took him for. # , 

He sat uj> suddenly, to the -.surprise of the 
gondolier, who thought that he slept, and whw 
had entertained furtive plans of stealing home¬ 
wards. . • * 

“ Go back to Venice. * Quick ! ’’ lie ciied. 
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CHAPTER XY. 

c 

“ Apros tant do jours; apros taut dc pleurs.” 

' * 

“ Beautiful lady, 7 i«]ve you better than all the diamonds 
and all the riches of the world.” 

He knew lie should get over it—put it behind 
him. ,.In this life of ours death comes to us all 
many times; he had died before, and it had 
been harder then. Something had passed out 
of his existence 1 , hut other things were left— 
things that it, might be worth one's while to 
live for. He even discovered with uneasy 
astonishment, and something like self-reproach, 
that His trouble did not exclude every other 
feeling, lie noticed* for instance, that his 
room had not been brushed or dusted siuee he 
left it; and he felt it to he a great aggravation 
of Ids misery that lie had come back with a 
heavy feverish cold. 

This alternate shivering and burning made 
the work that was to he his solace impossible. 
He threw down his pen in disgust and resigned 
himself to idleness. It was hard usage; wasn’t 
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it enough that he had effaced himself, taken to 
himself that hard doctrine of renunciation? 
Why should fate add’ a throbbing, head to hex- 
other insults ? . • 

He sat cowering over the *fire, thinking 
chiefly, it must be confessed, of lira bodily 
ailments. One is»ncfl always on the heights: 
where is your philosopher who could endure 
the toothache patiently ? A*nean with ft cold or 
a headache is a terror to most households ; and 
I question whether the Ifappiest turn to his 
love affairs could console hiifi. at such a fimo, or 
make him deem himself otlner than* an ol*ject*of 
deep pity. 

To this sufferer—one moment bemoaning his 
barren life, the next hjs burning head—there 
entered presently a beautiful young lady. Malle- 
son, glancing up, thought it. was but one more 
delusive dream, such as be had awaked from 
many times when he had pictured l)i presiding 
here; transforming the “Center court” into the 
“ inner sanctuary,” the dusty*, shabby room 
into home. 

“Why do you come?” lie saul half aloud. 
“ You do not belong tp me any more.” 

“ May I come in, Itnlph ? ” said the real Di. 
coming forward, 'not waiting for permission. 
“ I have brought Concha. We heard that you 
had come back, and I wanted to-” 
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What was it ? To thank him ? to share some 

« 

good news with him ? 

“ Oli, but you are ill, surely! ” she broke off 
abruptly. • . 

“ J ust ill chough to be glad to forget it, and 
to thank you lor coming^to cheer me.” 

“ A'nchel said nothing* about that—did he, 
Concha? He only "told us you had come 
back.” ‘ »“ '' 

t c ft 

“ lie thinks there are no bones ache but his 
own,” said the old woman, seating herself 
heavily. 

He reserves for himself the privilege of 
grumbling,” said Mallesou, jumping up and 
dragging forward a chair lor Hi. “Bethinks 
I ought.to be gratified to he let off with a cold.” 

“ He is a sellish old man; and you want 
somebody to scold you both,” she said, looking 
at him with a serious air. “ As for you, why 
did you run away from us all ? ” 

She did not wait for his answer; there was 
a new soft light upon her face, and she was 
smiling instead of scolding. 

The old serving woman had risen from her 
seat, and, placing her basket on the floor, she 
began to push about the turn iture. 

“ A man's a poor creature at all times,” she 
muttered; “and when he is ill—— Blessed 
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saints! lie would lot the world hill to pieces 
and never put out a tinge* to stop it. Will the 
senorita behold the condition of this room ? ” 

“ I’ll help you,” cried Di, springing up. 
“You may well talk, Concha. Was there ever 
such an untidy boy? The - chairs look as if 
they had been damjifig a reel; no wonder he 
has a headache.” ' * * , 

Ralph lay hack in his sept and watched her 
with a smile on his lips. He had been wretched 
and lonely, averse from work, tirifd of every¬ 
thing, and this sweet friend had come io cheer 
him. Could he not accept her friendship ;jnd 
be thankful for the boon ? 

“ I suppose I mustn’t touch the precious 
papers?” she was saying, locking with great 
respect at the disorderly writing-table.** “The 
dust is sacred; but if you only knew bow thick 
it is! ” 

“Sweep them all into the basket,” he said, 
rising and helping hor. # “ I'll begin afresh— 
another day. It is time for a ^ew beginning.” 

“ All that wisdom lost to |.he world! ” she 
said with dismay, as he # crushed the manuscript 
ruthlessly between his hands. 

“ Don’t be sarcastic,” he retorted * “ you’ may 
leave that to mew A •man with a cold has a 
good ground of qTiarrel with the world.” 
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“ The world is beautiful,” she answered, 
turning away. “ Wily should you quarrel with 
it? Don’t you know that the spring has 
come ? ” 

“Your spring—yes.” * 

Perhaps she di.d not hear him. She was 
looking out of the *vindoV.. The house was in 
welcome shadow, but the* opposite pavement 
was harped with sunshine. The old earth had 
revived, and*was gay and wanton in its youth, 
for spring, ad she had said, was at hand. 

Concha, with my eh show of zeal, was pro¬ 
ducing order nut of chaos, impartially mingling 
addresses to the blessed saints with maledictions 
on Anchel’s rheumatic bones. The others did 
not speak, and Ralph, looking up, saw that Di 
had 1’o.g‘otten him. 

She roused herself presently and came be¬ 
hind him, putting a hand on the back of his 
chair. 

“ Why did you go .away, Ralph ? ” she said, 
speaking very low. 

“Why did I 1 go?” he repeated. “In the 
spring a young man's n fancy lightly turns to 
thoughts of travel. 1 think it was to bring you 
a message from a young hfdy.” 

“ Tell me,” she said urgently. “ You went to 
\ emce t 
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“ To Venice—yes. But Prince Alasnam had 
set out on a journey da^s before, so the envoy 
had to take himself'home again.” 

“ You brought a message—from Philippa,” 
she faltered. ... 

“This,” he said, and’ho’held ujf. the ring. 
She was still hiddtJn'behiflcT him, and .she put 
out her hand and look it* silently. 

“ Tell me about her,” .she “whispered *by- 
and-by. 

*• • • 

“She is going to be .married, said Ralph, 

smiling oddly to himself.* “X think*we may 
believe it this time. Mrs. Jdenshfiw was»arrsyed 
in the purple plumes and she had on a nSw 
gown, and if ever a gown expressed triumph in 
every line and fold*of it, thaPone 1 ' did.” 

“ She is married by this time,” 3)i said in a 
low voice. “ It was to be yesterday.” 

“ So ? Wise man to brook no delay! ” 

“I got another message.” Iffcr heart was 
swelling, she cotild hardiv speak. lie had gone 
then to Venice—all this longlvay for her! 

“I know, and I think I cm guess who the 
messenger was,” he saul calmly, helping her. 

“Was it wrong to listen? Tell me, Ralph. 
I don’t know if I was right, but it seemed to me 
it might he still more Wrong to-” 

“ To play the“maideh of fiction and make 
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everybody wretched with yoor heroics ? . Nay, 
my dear, we have martyrs enough without your 
taking up .the role. It would suit you but ill, 
besides.” 

“ I could give up, too, if it were best,” she 
said, with .‘a touch of pain. 

“ And turn Prince Alain am over to me ? 
Tlmnk you, but I’ve had enough of the young 
mail; I wash'my hands of him from to-day. 
Did he never bring you a message from 
me ? ” 

“ I went away. What was it, Ralph ? ” 

.“•It would seem itJs not needed now.” lie 
sufiled. “ Your instinct and my logic have 
arrived at the same conclusion, I)i. We are 
both foolish creatures; and Prince Alasnam, 
who has done nothing to deserve it, has got 
the better of us,both. ” 

“If I thought 'you were pleased-” she 

began, much moved. 

“ Pleased!” he said, end he smiled once more. 
“ Am I never ayain to be privileged with a 
sight of your face, Miss I.)i ? What have I 
done that, you should persistently address all 

your remarks to the hack of mv head ? Come 

•/ */ 

here, and let me look at you.” 

She came round at that and knelt down 
beside him. 
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Concha, thumping the sofa cushions with 
savage energy, looked at her young mistress in 
amazement. Was i't not enough that one young 
gentleman should spend .all his waking hours in 
the Preciados; must the senprifci run after this 
old and ugly Mr. Malleson* too ? I* was well 
she had faithful Cdhdia t<5 'trudge behind her, 
and not that feather-bmined Pepa, who was, 
doubtless, at this moment,,lolling • over *the 
balcony, while the puchero \va‘s_ burnt, to a 
cinder. 

“ Seiiorita,” she cried, as she conjures! up this 
mental picture, “it is time to go home. Don 
Carlos will be impatient for Id’s colfce.” 

But Deonvs waved her away with an impatient 

movement of her hand. E\fon the father was 

• • » 

forgotten at that moment. She looloxT up at 
Ralph with appealing ey*** the colour coming 
and going with every breath* . 

“Oh, Ralph,’’ she said, “you#have always, 
been the dearest friend ;#nd brother to him and 
to me; what should we both lave done without, 
you? And you are a little hi! glad, aren't you 
—not very sorry, at kast ? Indeed, 1 couldn’t 
help it-” * 

“God bless you, Di,” he said very gently, 
laying his hand for an* instant on her bent head. 
“ Don’t you know, ohild,’ I’ve always thought of 
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your happiness first ? ” He could say it honestly 
now. 

“ He is too good for me,' I know.” She had 
turned away her face and,was looking absently 
in front of her; already her thoughts had 
gone back' to her ’lover. _ There was a proud 
smile on her lips’ “He is too good for me, 
but-” f ' 

“ But I shouldn't tell him that, I think. 
Most likely he’ll believe it; there’s no limit to 
the conceit of some young fellows. ‘Wholesome 
snubbing is what 1 should recommend.” 

“•1 shouldn't knew how to begin,” she 
answered, laughing in her happiness. She was 
no longer afraid that he might think her un¬ 
worthy of so great a prize. 

“ Not after practising on me all these years ? ” 

“Did I snuh you?” she said, taking the 
accusation very lightly. “ But then you never 
thought so ikueh of me. He puts me on a 
pedestal; someday I shell come tumbling down, 
and then he will l‘e dreadfully disappointed.” 

“ Prince Aksnfim has found the lady who is 
better than diamonds," said Malleson half to 
himself. “The riddle of the white satin is 
read ; the ninth statute has been discovered at 
last.” 

“ What nonsense you arc talking, you silly 
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boy! ” she said, jumping' up and tying on her 
hat. “ Yes, Concha, I aim coming. Better than 
diamonds! If you • talk to him like that, I’ll 
forbid him to come to you. And why, if you 

^ **9 *' * * 

please, do you always call him Pyince Alasnam ? 
llis own name is pro! tier*” .tslte blushed rosily. 

“ Ask him,” saiij^Mallestm, (gagging his 
chair nearer the (Trtn • Lf he doesn't know, tell 
him frorn me to read the story*and .lav it* to 
heart.” 

“ He is coming to see y.ou,” she" said, pausing 
at the door. “ 1 think yoi* had be Iter, to 11 him 
yourself.” 

“ rfu he is coming to see me ! Does he wifl.it 
my opinion too ? ” 

‘"tie would have«rome witlr mo* hut 1 wanted 
to tell you first. "Wo arc all coming evci^May— 
the padre too, and Coneh^jjith her duster—till 
yon get well again.” . 

“What a threat.!'’ lie said, wi#h a shudder. 
*‘ If anything Could ciyc a man surely that, 
would.” 

But lie sent her away with 1 smile, and only 
grow grave again whey the sound of her.light,, 
quick footsteps lmd died off upon the stair. 

“ I’ve done it,” he said to himself,‘with a* kind 
of grim humour; “nnd she never suspects. 
Ralph Malleson, TW*at an actor the world has 
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lost in you! Now for the boy! ” He drew 
himself together and took a great breath. “ It 
won't be so bad the next -time, and the time 
after less bad still, and finally not bad at all. 
It’s the first stop that costs.” 

Almost /while he, thought aloud Felix came 
flying up thp stairc, bm ’^topped half-way to 
greet a lady who was coming'down. 

“ I’m late,” he said with the voice of com- 

i C * 

punetion,; “but it was your father who kept 
me. It wnsHuisiness, dear one, about our home, 
lie is glad we should settle in England; and 
some dav, he says, he will come to us there-” 

“In England ? Ah, yes, you will tell me all 
about that another time. And now, won't you 
go to Ralph ? He is ill, and a little lonely." 
She looked at him appealingly. “ It seems hard 
that we should have,, all the happiness,” she 
said. 

“ I'll go to him. You will wait for me just 
five minutes more ? I pan hardly believe in my 
good fortune till^ I’ve shared it with him, dear 
old man.” 

She sent away Conch;,i—whose patience was 
worn to a thread—and waited for him alone. 
There was a wid® window with a low, broad 
sill, on which she seated herseT. No one came 
or went to disturb her silence ; but outside there 



alarxam'^ lady. 


whs life and movement of passing crowds mad; 
happy by the new birth «f the world. Anothei 
king had come to the land, and the troubles of a. 
a ear ago were a lready all forgotten. I)i looked 
oiit and smiled gravelv to herself. Alter some, 
days of wintry darkncw ta?r spring, had come 
back too. Ib. neefoi^ti’d also was to walk 
under bright skies*, wjt ha glad h^irt.among her 
fallows, helping where she foull*; romeinheidng 
to spare out of her undeserved skore something 
for another's need, She turned life silver ring 
t bought fully on her fingei. It was a,.token of 
ended estrangement ended paift ; noy at , last 
she vas at. peace with all the world. • 

lly-and-hy Felix came, and sat; heside her. 
lie was quieter, aim! Irs rnobHo lii^^rnver than 
it often 'vas. lie t.ooiv her two hands* in his 
own before he spoke. Then, suddenly lie said 
iiiipeiuou.dy--- . 

“ What, a good fellow he is —$0 host fellow 
in the world ! * And 1 used to he such a'little 
brute to him long ago! ” 

She looked rip at him and ilniled. 

“ Is that what you yore thinking of? # Jlalph 
was always the dearest of friends, lie thinks 
so lunch about others, and what will make them 
happy. He nearer trhinks of himself at all. 
That is what: weTPkrst tiw t.u do.” 



alasmwi’s lady. 


, “• I’ve always been horribly selfish, I’m afraid',:; 
out now— 1 *—’,’ he looked into her clear, stead- 
last eyes—but now you will help me ?” 

“We will help each other,” she said as she 
yrose. „ , 

They went slowjy downwards, and Ralph, 
standing at his high'window saw them pass out 
into the sunshine. 
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